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THE PATH OF THE SUN 


CHAPTER I 
PRELUDE 


‘he is a story of the Pacific Islands, and 
notably of Motai, in the Marquesas Group; 
yet it is born where Glasgow turns a river of 
silver to an offense staining the sea, where smoke drifts 
over a country that was once green, where—in the year 
in which the story begins—children worked for a few 
pence a day, and so became dwarfed little men and 
women who looked bitterly at life. 

It was when whistles were screeching the dinner-hour 
that Jamie Ferguson straightened his aching back, and 
with listless steps made for the slum wherein he lived. 
His existence was one of naked toil and comfortless 
rest; he toiled that he might rest and eat, and rested 
and ate that he might toil. Life had been like that al- 
most for so long as he could remember. The only hope 
the future held for him was the vague stirring of an 
idea that life wasn’t like that for other people. Little 
enough comfort, that. Yet he lived on, uncomplaining, 
for in his twelve years he had learned a certain philos- 

-ophy. 

Where his path went through a narrow lane a peculiar 

thing happened. Of course, he had known there was a 
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sun up there above the smoke and the clouds, but it 
wasn’t often it shone down like that and made a street 
all golden—as if a fairy had come along with a magic 
wand. The gracious warmth of it filled him with 
wonder. 

Then the second miracle. Somebody had thrown 
a paper-backed book into the mud. It lay there with 
the sun drying it, looking very forlorn and deserted. 
Jamie picked it up, wiped it carefully on his breeches. 
The cover was torn, and the title was gone, but that 
didn’t matter much. 

Jamie, who, ages and ages ago when he hadn’t had 
to work, had been taught how to read, brought the 
book home with him. He dipped into it tentatively, 
dubiously, while his mother watched him with tired 
eyes that saw only his poverty in food and clothes, 
ignoring her own. 

“We took the path of the sun, my fancies and I, to 
where isles are green in a sea of blue, where romance 
hangs ripe for the plucking. .. .” 

Queer. Disturbing, Jamie thought. Green islands 
in a blue sea! 

“We heard the wind in the trees, and thought it 
the laughter of elves where shadows danced along the 
beaches is” 

The song of the wind. Jamie had heard it often, 
but always about tall chimneys, never in trees. 

“Taa, the goddess, had set about the island a girdle of 
coral red as her own lips. . . .” 

“Jamie, rouse ye!” 
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“A’ right, mither, a’ right.” 

The sun had vanished again when Jamie walked back 
to his work. The clamor of the yards, where lay the 
skeletons of embryonate ships, beat up like the throb- 
bing of a great heart, set hammers at work in his brain. 
He didn’t mind much; he went slowly, reading. 

“Lalage showed us where to fish. . . .” 

Jamie turned in through broad gates, came to the 
cold place of steel and concrete where he toiled. Still 
he read on. A light came into his eyes and a color 
to his cheeks, and one little hand that rested on a 
girder was clenched tight. In vain his companions 
whispered to him. 

“Hey, there!” 

Jamie looked up, to find the foreman watching him. 

“Ve’re fired,” said the foreman. 

Jamie walked out into the cold streets. 

Strangely, the sun had appeared again. The season 
was winter, and the sun was setting away over Ireland 
and the sea. It touched with imperial purple the black 
of the sky, and threw arrows of blood, that turned to 
gold the red brick of the chimneys. The beauty of it 
was intoxicating. And from it to Jamie was a path 
across the river and the clouds, a path that ran straight 
and broad and inviting as no road Jamie had ever seen, 
a path that made him catch his breath and obey the 
urge within him. 

He went along the path, mud squelching through his 
toes, on his face the light of the dying sun. It led him 
on and on endlessly, on and on until he came to where 
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the schooners rubbed side by side against the single- 
funneled tramps. It led him aboard one of the 
schooners into her fo’c’sle, across gray seas on the 
fringe of which land loomed like the smoke he had for- 
ever left behind, across blue seas that had never known 
land since the sinking of Atlantis. It led him to seas 
where islands lay green within the white of their 
encircling reefs, where men went warily because of the 
savages who smiled their welcome and struck quickly 
when opportunity came. And ever the little mud- 
stained book went with him. 

It was when Jamie was twenty, and supercargo on 
a brig trading here and there between Levuka and 
Sydney, that he began to think himself a fool for 
working for another man. But he stayed where he 
was for a few more years, gaining valuable knowledge 
and experience, and saving money. When he thought 
the time had come, he opened a trading station on 
Naura, one of the Friendly Islands. 

In the years that followed he worked hard and 
saved hard. He sent money to his brother Donald, 
then in New York. He gained a reputation for 
honesty which stood well with him with the natives. 
He was thirty or thereabouts when he began to buy 
copra concessions, and perhaps forty when, unless 
rumor lied, they made him one of the richest men in 
the islands. He caused a schooner to be built for him 
in Baltimore, and himself sailed her around the Cape, 
men said for the sheer love of adventure. She sailed 
like a witch, and he called her the Alice. That was 
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thought peculiar, since he was a man who had known 
no women. 

Jamie Ferguson was nearing his fifties when it 
began generally to be known that he was mad. 

“Not so much mad as queer,’”’ said Skinner, mate 
of the Belle of Sydney. “Harmless, you know. Just 
goes round in the Alice lookin’ for treasures that aren’t 
there, like any kid out a month and full of story-book 
nonsense. Talks about pirates and Spaniards and 
Captain Kidd... . As if he didn’t know as well as 
I do that Kidd worked in Indian and African waters.” 

“Tt’s his own business, isn’t it?’ somebody said. 
Ferguson was well liked. 

Then other things began to leak out. Mad Ferguson, 
as he was now called, had hoarded a great treasure 
in his store on Naura, a treasure the equal of which 
Kidd or Avery or Morgan had never seen. He was 
laughed at and derided, but the belief clung. Certain 
it was that he had turned most of his possessions, with 
the exception of the Alice, into ready cash. Men 
began to wonder what he was about. 

So one fine morning a brig, old and ugly and 
villainously dirty, lay to off Naura, and a boat was 
dropped and came surging into the lagoon. Mad 
Ferguson watched it from the door of his stores, and, 
watching, took a long-barreled pistol from a shelf 
and slipped it into his belt—watched with his eyes 
narrowed against the glare of the sun, his square jaw 
a little more prominent than usual. He knew the 
brig and the reputation she bore, and he knew the 
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three men who came ashore from the boat and, rifles 
under their arms, advanced up the beach. He guessed 
they had come for his treasure. 

“Mornin’, strangers,” he greeted them for, though 
he knew by sight Adams and O'Driscoll and Lacey, he 
had never before spoken or had dealings with them. 

“Mornin’, Ferguson,” said O’Driscoll, spitting un- 
necessarily. He was a big man, with blue eyes set in a 
brick-red face, the most deceptive of smooth tongues 
and friendly smiles, and a reputation envied him by 
few. He covered with golden sand the stain of the 
expectoration, using as shovel his rifle. “How’s 
trade?” 

“Tt could be better,’ Ferguson said precisely, ‘an’ 
it could be worse. Ye’ll be wantin’ copra?” 

“Water,” said O’Driscoll, a twinkle of humor in 
his eyes, brushing the sweat from his forehead with 
one hairy arm. Ferguson saw muscles slide swiftly, 
smoothly, and felt the unvoiced threat of this man’s 
strength. “And a drop of something stronger, if 
you have any.” 

Ferguson shook his head. 

“T never keep speerits, if that’s what ye mean,” he 
said; and the three knew it for the lie direct. There 
can be little doubt that it startled them. 

“None?” said Adams, a little Welshman with the 
face of a rat. He thudded the butt of his rifle against 
the ground, and across the muzzle watched the Scots- 
man as a vulture watches a dying antelope. His eyes 
were black, small, utterly malignant. 
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“Deevil a drop,” said Ferguson easily, hitching 
at his belt so that the pistol in it swung a little to the 
fore. “And be careful with the rifles, laddies; I’m 
mighty feared of firearms when anybody but meeself 
is handlin’ them.” 

“Meanin’?” said Adams. 

“Meanin’ that ye can get to hell out o’ this,” said 
Mad Ferguson gently. ‘Water if ye want to water, 
but be quick about it; an’ ye’ll leave the rifles here 
wi’ me while ye’re doin’ it.” 

“Come on, boys,” Lacey said, speaking for the first 
time. “The old fool’s mad all right.” 

They turned, and went down the beach side by side, 
with so little hesitation that Ferguson knew it had 
been planned that way. 

The Kanakas pushed off the boat, O’Driscoll stepped 
in, Lacey followed. Adams whipped about like a 
striking snake, the rifle coming to his shoulder while 
he turned, and fired once at an empty doorway before 
he realized that Ferguson had stepped inside. Then 
a stab of flame, pale in the shadow, flicked from 
the wall of the stores, and a bullet went past Adams’ 
head with an unpleasant whipping sound. . 

“Row, you black devils!’ O'Driscoll bellowed. 
The Kanakas bent their backs to it, and the boat 
shot across the lagoon, curtsied to the open sea. Adams 
sat swearing in the stern, turning now and then to 
look back at the island. 

Only when the brig had turned her squat stern to 
Naura did Ferguson appear again. Even that was 
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too soon. Adams saw the figure in soiled whites in 
the doorway of the stores, and with a curse threw up 
his rifle and pulled trigger. 

“The deevil!” Ferguson said weakly, watching 
with a curious detachment the blood well from the 
wound in his side. Across the quarter mile of tranquil 
water he heard the Welshman’s yell of triumph at his 
fall. The brig came about smartly enough, headed 
for the break in the reef. 

Mad Ferguson dragged himself to the rifle that 
leaned against the wall, returned to the doorway, 
and from its shelter began to fire slowly, very de- 
liberately. At his third shot the Kanaka at the wheel 
pitched over. The Joyous yawed wide, sagged into 
the trough of the seas. 

“God have peety on his soul!” said Ferguson, who 
was, in his way, a religious man. But privately he 
doubted if Kanakas had souls. He watched the brig, 
her decks deserted, drift farther and farther from the 
island, then, once more under control, take a bone in 
her teeth away into the east. 

“Ye'll come back the night, ye deevils,”’ he said 
with conviction, and, calling his men, bade them make © 
preparations for a speedy departure. The Alice lay — 
secure in a little bay no more than a mile distant. 
Lucky for him, Ferguson thought, with steady fingers 
bandaging the wound in his side, O’Driscoll hadn’t — 
known that. If all that was said was true, she wouldn’t 
have been the first ship the big Irishman had cut out. — 
Not by many. 2 
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And, that night, back the Joyous came, sailing un- 
der a rag of canvas, all lights out. O’Driscoll, Adams, 
and Lacey stood together in the bow, peering with 
keen eyes into the blackness whence came the fretting 
murmur of the reef of Naura. It was a night ideal 
for their purpose, moonless, starless, with a breath of 
a wind blowing. To O'Driscoll, fey as are some Irish- 
men, the conditions seemed too perfect. The song of 
the reef, now. There seemed something ominous about 
that. He had heard the song of a thousand reefs, 
but never one quite like this. It reminded him of the 
wind coming in from the sea and over the hills of 
Galway. 

“Tt’s wrong, I tell you,’”’ he was saying, when Lacey’s 
fingers tightened upon his arm with strength enough 
to hurt. 

“Listen !”’ said Lacey, who had the ears of a fox. 

They listened; heard nothing beyond that murmur- 
ous song of torn water. 

“What d’you hear?” whispered Adams. 

Lacey shook his head. 

“Tt might have been . . . there!” 

They all three heard it then, as a black bulk swung 
down on them from the night—heard the fierce hiss 
of water about the sides of a vessel traveling fast. 
An instant later, as the Alice, heeling over to the breeze 
as only the Alice could, shot past and astern, they heard 
wild laughter. 

“Mad Ferguson!” cried O’Driscoll, and swore flu- 
ently. ‘He’s done us!” 
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The brig went about and followed the schooner, but 
that, as in their hearts they had known it would be, 
was a waste of time. When dawn came the Alice was 
already beyond their horizon. 

She went north and east, a slim death-trap of a vessel 
loaded with sail even when the breeze freshened al- 
most to a gale with the coming of light, traveling as 
even her crew had never before known her to travel, 
leaving behind her a long furrow of white on the blue 
water. For Mad Ferguson knew that he was dying, 
and as yet he had something to do. 

He came on deck when Nukahiva was purple above 
the horizon, came on deck the thin shadow of the man 
who had gone below but a few days before, and with 
tired eyes watched the island grow big and real, saw 
the cream of the breakers and the green of the forests 
where but an hour ago had been dim shadows suggest- 
ing veiled loveliness not of this world. When he could 
see the line of sand and the nodding palms, he took 
the wheel from the Kanaka boy who steered and or- 
dered him to call the crew. 

They came in silence, and in silence, wondering, 
stood about him, watching him with the wide eyes of 
children. He told them to take the longboat and such 
stores as they desired, and to leave him alone on the 
Alice. They obeyed without questioning. 

The Alice bowed gracefully, like the lady she was, 
swung northwards, and, Mad Ferguson at the wheel, 
made of Nukahiva a blur that dimmed and vanished. 

The sun went down, the stars came out. Mad 
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Ferguson, who had been lonely all his life, sighed in 
wonder at the loneliness of the world. The pain was 
gone from his side; by that he knew his time was 
short. 

He smiled a little when a wind came whipping up 
from the darkness, a wind that sang strange songs in 
the rigging of the Alice, and sent spray like fine rain 
across her deck. The gods were with him. 

The sun came up on a world of crested rollers. There 
was a blackness spreading in the east and the south, 
whence came the wind. The sky was of bronze, the 
sea of lead. Mad Ferguson looked at both, with wide 
nostrils tested the wind, with keen ears listened awhile 
to the song in the rigging overhead. The Alice drove 
on, racing the storm. Ferguson loved her as he had 
never before loved her. They would go to their deaths 
together, he and she. 

It was late in the afternoon when Motai came up 
out of the sea, directly ahead. It was hilly and green 
beneath the dark sky, with about it a ring white as the 
breast of a gull. The Alice laughed at the miles that 
separated her from this, her destination, and with 
many a contemptuous toss of her sleek hull flung them 
into a murk behind. 

She went across the reef with no more than a tremor 
to tell that her bottom was ripped out, took the steep 
beach with a smash that shook the sticks out of her 
and left her a wreck there on the torn sand. Mad 
Ferguson wept a little while he ate in his cabin. He 
had loved her, loved her. She had not failed him when 
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it would have been so easy for her. She had been a 
lady, the Alice. 

The storm died away that night, and in the morning 
he went ashore, from the side of the schooner swinging 
down on a rope to dry land. The gulls on the reef 
and flying overhead greeted him with shrill cries. 
Theirs was the only welcome he received, for Motai 
was uninhabited. 

The day after his landing Mad Ferguson died. 
He had known he was to die, and he feared the end 
not at all, so his passing was peaceful. When the 
sun went down, turning the lagoon to blood, he lay 
on the verge of the trees and watched for the last time 
the path he had followed so long. He had lived 
happily as a monk’s conscience, a dour determination, 
and a sense of humor had allowed him to live; he 
regretted nothing. Life was what you made of it, 
and he had molded it as he desired. Like a nettle, 
if you grasp it firmly it won’t sting. He had; grasped 
it firmly, and now. ... 

He wondered if he had done rightly in this last phase 
of his life. He thought so. He had set, for those 
who sought, a finger to point the way to happiness. 
Would they follow? 

Before the stars came out he was dead. 


CHAPTER II 
ESCAPE 


HE road came out of the town like a woman 

! with no definite destination, going this way 

and that as if lured by things disappointing, 
then, seeing in the distance something of real worth, 
settled down, and, between low hills, made for the sea. 
Where it straightened out, the surface had become unfit 
for the passage of wheels, and here a gang of men was 
working. 

Miguel, cigarette adroop from his lips, rifle across 
his knees, sat in the shade of a rock. He was slender, 
dark, handsome; with those liquid eyes of his half 
closed, somehow reminiscent of a sleepy cat. The sun, 
catching him here and there, picked out the blued 
steel of a pistol in his belt, the hammered silver haft 
of a knife. 

For all his laziness and his ease, Miguel was very 
watchful. Not because he was paid to be watchful, 
but because he was afraid. Of the seven men he 
guarded, three were murderers and the remaining 
four political prisoners. All seven were doomed in 
this slavery to live the rest of their days. From 
experience Miguel knew that the man who has no 
hope is desperate indeed. Besides, Miguel had often 
known of men driven mad by the sun, and always 
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their madness had taken the form of killing. Queer, 
Miguel thought. But a warning. Life was very 
pleasant to him; he had no desire to be killed. So, 
though his eyes seemed veiled, they were keen as a 
hawk’s. 

There was Ramon, for example. Ramon had been 
a toreador, the idol of the people, before he had been 
so foolish as to fall in love with a rich man’s daughter. 
The girl, Miguel shrewdly suspected, had been willing 
enough; but her father had dreamed bigger dreams 
for her, and had told Ramon so with more force than 
tact. Whereupon Ramon had slit the father’s throat, 
and the girl had entered a convent. Ramon had been 
sentenced to imprisonment for life—only his popularity 
with the people had saved him from execution. To 
slit a poor man’s throat is a small enough thing; but 
a rich man’s throat is a different matter, and should 
be treated with discretion. So Miguel, smoking in the 
shade of his rock, thought. And a fine girl lost to 
love, become a holy nun. Miguel had a great respect 
for holy nuns, but he preferred a girl with eyes and 
red lips that laughed at you and tempted you, and a 
body shapely enough to strengthen the temptation— 
a girl with warm blood in her veins instead of blessed 
water. Miguel knew that that was sacrilege; but a 
man is made a man, and can he help his thoughts? 

The thud, thud, thud, of the picks was slowing a 
little. One of the seven dared to straighten his back, 
and with a grimy forearm wiped the sweat from his 
brow. He was a short man, very square in the body, 
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with a beard and wild hair red near the skin and 
yellowing from it. Easy enough to see he was no 
Mexican. He leaned on his pick, with fierce blue 
eyes measuring the ease of the man under the rock, 
calculating just how much was genuine laziness, how 
much a pose. Miguel, seeing all this, reading the 
thoughts of the red-headed man as he had read the 
thoughts of so many others, twisted his thin lips sar- 
donically. 

“Work, dog.” 

The man, with a little grin of sheer hate, worked. 
He knew that Miguel would shoot him on the slightest 
provocation, even as he would kill Miguel if ever the 
chance arose. Each knew the other’s attitude; each was 
forever watching. 

A horseman clattered by, raising clouds of dust, 
wringing curses from the lips of the seven. A peasant’s 
cart went slowly past, winding its way among the 
rocks in order to avoid the workers. There was a 
girl in it, a girl dark-eyed, red-lipped, who smiled at 
Miguel. Miguel waved, showing white teeth. The red- 
headed man wondered if Miguel was within range of a 
thrown pick. 

The bells were pealing for the evening angelus when 
the gang ceased work. They shouldered their picks, 
and in a little knot tramped along the road in front of 
Miguel. The dust of their working hung a moment, 
settled slowly. The town was a good mile distant. 

“Ramon,” said the red-headed man—in a whisper, 
for speaking was forbidden. 
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Ramon the toreador nodded slightly. 

“Where does this road lead?” 

“Vou have asked me that question often, my friend. 
It leads to the sea.”’ 

“isatifar? 

Ramon glanced shrewdly at the red-headed man. 

“Farther than a man might walk,” he said with 
meaning. 

“There are horses,” said the red-headed man. 

“Silence!” said Miguel. 

The evening was hot, even for Mexico in summer, 
and the streets of the town were more than usually 
empty. Here and there a man lounged in the shade 
of a doorway, smoking; here and there a woman went 
by, or a priest, eyes averted from the prisoners. That 
was ever their way. The gang, uncaring, tramped on 
towards the prison. 

The big gray building loomed up, a rock above a 
sea of houses, its windows dark with shadow, barred 
with iron. Two sentinels stood at the gate, chatting 
with girls. Pigeons looked down with an air of supe- 
riority from niches in the stone, craning their necks, 
cooing softly. 

The band passed through into a courtyard, and 
squatted down in the shade of one of the walls. 
Miguel, knowing them safe, paused a moment to joke 
with the sentinels and the girls. The girl who waited in 
the courtyard had known that would happen. She car- 
ried a basket of small wheaten loaves and a jar of water. 

“A drink, miserable ones?” she said softly, her 
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gaze on the red-headed man. He smiled up at her, 
and stretched out both hands for the jar. He drank 
thirstily, and smiled again, passing the water on to 
Ramon. 

“The Virgin reward you, pretty one. I cannot.’ 

The girl laughed and blushed. 

“You will have to fetch more?” the red-headed man 
said, watching the jar tilt high and higher as each man 
took his fill. 

The girl shrugged. 

“Water is cheap. I am sorry I cannot give you this 
bread.” 

Her eyes, as she gazed down at the red-headed man, 
were eloquent. He had read many a woman’s eyes, 
and now he read these, easily enough. She held 
one of the loaves in her slender fingers, playing with 
it. The red-headed man, laughing, reached up quickly, 
snatched it from her, stuffing it into the front of his 
tattered shirt. 

“May it poison you!” said the girl, drawing back. 
The men laughed. She moved away, glancing back 
often. As the distance between herself and the pris- 
oners increased, her frowns changed to smiles. At the 
gate of the courtyard she blew a kiss lightly back to 
them, then vanished. 

“You have made a conquest, my friend,’ Ramon 
said. ‘“You have an eye——” 

“No keener than yours,” said the red-headed man. 
“To-nigh se 

Two guards, relieving Miguel, came and marched the 
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seven to their cells. They went silently, wearily, for 
they had marched out at dawn. 

In the wall of each cell were great iron rings, with, 
dangling from them, twin chains, and at the end of the 
chains broad loops to encircle the wrists of a man. 
These were locked about the wrists of each of the seven. 
It seemed an unnecessary precaution, with the heavy 
doors barred. 

The red-headed man sat on his plank bed and 
watched four strips of sunshine climb the wall slowly— 
so slowly. It seemed they would never reach the top, 
grow small and smaller, and, dimming, vanish. When 
they vanished, the man in the cell knew it was dusk in 
the world outside. But they were very slow about 
vanishing to-day. 

The red-headed man, behind an impassive face, was 
thinking. He thought of the snapping of rifles, of a 
schooner going up in flame, of the blow from behind 
which had made him prisoner that night, and taken 
from him name and fame and the wild life he had loved 
so well. In those days he had been known from 
Singapore to Easter Island—known and feared. He 
had been Monkey Arnold then, not merely a nameless 
outcast whose life each day hung in the balance, in the 
pull of a despised Mexican’s trigger-finger. Five 
VORTS inns » 

“Oh, hell!’ Monkey Arnold said bitterly. 

It was dusk, and the cell filled with shadows. It was 
night, and through the three-barred grating high in 
the wall the red-headed man saw stars. A girl was 
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singing in the street below; her clear young voice 
floated up to him like the voice of a dream, sweetly 
maddening. 

When the song was finished, Monkey Arnold took 
from his shirt the loaf he had stolen. It was long and 
narrow, and heavy. He broke it in his hands, listening 
always for sounds from the passage outside. In frag- 
ments, it revealed that which as a whole it had hid- 
den—a file wrapped about with paper. There were 
words scrawled on the paper, and with some difficulty 
Monkey Arnold deciphered them, holding the paper 
so that the little light which came through the grating 
fell upon it. 

“Come by the western wall,’ he read. ‘God and 
the Virgin be with you.” 

Monkey Arnold tore the paper into scraps no bigger 
than his thumb-nail, then chewed the scraps to pulp. 
The virtue of gratitude was his. After which he set 
to work with the file. The links were thinner than 
the bands about his wrists... . The gentle grating 
of the tool seemed loud in the silence. Monkey 
Arnold paused often to listen. With freedom making 
rosy his horizon, he was taking no chances. 

When the links were filed almost through he took 
them in his fingers, twisted them, snapped them, 
grunting with the effort of it. The loops remained 
about his wrists, but they were of little or no account. 
He was free. 

“Now for Miguel,” he said softly. 

Miguel was late that night. A little farther down 
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the corridor from the door of Arnold’s cell he was 
winning money from his companions of the guard, 
and so had no time to spare for prisoners. When at 
length he arose, it was because the others declared 
their pockets empty. Miguel fetched the prisoners’ 
suppers, saw that his rifle was loaded and cocked, 
and went on his rounds. Two meals a day he brought 
to the men in the cells—one at dawn, the other when 
it pleased him. 

Placing on the floor the basket of food, holding high 
his lantern, he glanced in through the grating in the 
door; saw Monkey Arnold crouched against the op- 
posite wall, seemingly asleep. He opened the door, 
entered, the rifle ready. The prisoner stirred, groaned, 
came slowly to his knees, collapsed. 

“So!” said Miguel. “The devil has him.” 

He leaned his rifle and the lantern against the wall 
carelessly, the lantern hanging from the muzzle of the 
rifle, and went to his death with a song on his lips. 
Monkey Arnold straightened up suddenly, took Miguel 
by the throat with his left hand, and with his right arm 
held the Mexican’s arms to his sides. It was finished 
very shortly. 

Monkey Arnold swiftly searched the body, finding 
nothing more useful than a thin-bladed knife, the keys 
of the cell doors, and some money. He took the shoes 
from the feet of the dead man, tried them on, and 
grunted his satisfaction with their fit, tight though 
it was. But he did not wear them; that would have 
been dangerously noisy. They went inside his shirt. 
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This finished, he stood up. He was a short, heavy 
man, very big in the shoulders and long in the arms, 
yet astonishingly quick in his movements and light 
on his feet. His face was covered with a tangled 
scrub of beard that was red close to the skin and 
yellowish on the outside; his hair was the same. His 
eyes were fiercely blue, quick and restless, piercing, 
deep-set; his lips were given to twisting sardonically 
and to an impudent grin; his nose was flat and some- 
what misshapen as the result of a brawl many years 
ago. He was an extraordinarily powerful and an 
extraordinarily ugly man. Had it not been for the 
humor in his eyes and his lips he would have been 
repulsive. 

Time was not his to waste. He went silently to 
the door and peered along the corridor. Light gleamed 
in a yellow pool opposite the guard-room; the chatter 
of voices and the lilt of a song came to him as he stood 
there. Yet along that path he must go. 

He took the rifle, extinguished the lantern, glided 
into the corridor. The doors of cells were all about 
him. He knew Ramon’s, and went to it. It opened 
when he tried the third key of the bunch, and he found 
himself peering into darkness greater than had ever 
held sway in his cell. No grating through the thick- 
ness of the wall here. 

“Ramon!” 

There came the sound of a body stirring, and a 
sigh. 

“Ramon !’ 
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“It is you—my friend?’ The voice was eager, yet 
low and restrained. 

“Ves. Wait. Where are you?” 

“Here, here.” 

Monkey Arnold felt his way forward into the dark- 
ness, and his questing fingers touched the toreador’s 
face. Their hands met, and the keys changed from 
one to the other. 

“The keys of the doors. And a file. Good luck.” 

“And Miguel?” 

Monkey Arnold laughed softly. 

“Miguel is dead.” 

“Ah! Good luck, my friend. May we meet again.” 

Monkey Arnold was in the passage, moving like a 
cat. He went along towards the guard-room. The 
voices and the singing grew louder; he saw the singer, 
flushed with wine, unsteady on his feet, thumping at 
the table. Many eyes seemed to look Monkey’s way, 
but he knew himself unseen. He paused but an instant 
on the edge of the pool of light, entered it, was past. 
The voices and the singing died behind him. 

He came to some stairs he knew well—stairs that 
went down and down, curving around and about in 
the thickness of the stone, steep of steps and narrow. 
Then light that was yet darkness, but in lesser degree, 
gleamed below. He went down cautiously, and found 
himself in a doorway opening on a large space where 
the wind blew. The courtyard. The regular beat 
of a sentry’s footsteps came from somewhere in the 
direction of the great gate. 
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Monkey Arnold stole out into the open. He had 
so often at night stared through the grating of his 
cell at a dark sky that he knew his eyes keener than 
most; if he could not see the sentry, the sentry could 
not see him. He looked up at the stars which had 
on so many other occasions guided him towards and 
away from danger, and headed for the western wall. 
He came swiftly to it; it was eight feet high, looming 
blackly up, shutting him in. He sprang, drew himself 
to the top of it, and peered down some fifteen feet into 
the street. 

The sentry turned, came steadily back. Monkey 
Arnold placed the rifle carefully on the wall, drew the 
knife from his belt, and waited. When the footsteps 
and a vague shape were beneath, he dropped. The 
footsteps came to an end. 

Monkey searched the body, found a little money 
and a pistol, and grunted his satisfaction. But for 
the pistol he had only such ammunition as was in the 
magazine. 

Leaving the body as it lay, he regained the top of 
the wall, peered down into the street, listened intently. 
It was empty—on that he would have staked his life. 
Yet when, with the courage of his convictions, he 
swung downwards by his hands and dropped, a slender 
figure seemed to materialize from the shadows, gliding 
to his side. A little hand took him by one wrist. 

“Come.” 

They went deviously, along narrow streets and lanes, 
pausing often at corners, hurrying on when their ears 
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told them the way was clear. In this furtive man- 
ner, as he had never gone before, as he hoped he would 
never have to go again, Monkey Arnold stole forth 
from the town in which he had been a prisoner for 
five years. 

They—Monkey Arnold and the girl—came into the 
open. The town was a dark bulk behind them. 

“Well... ”’ Monkey said. 

The girl said nothing, so he took her in his arms 
and kissed her. She was the first woman he had kissed 
for five years, and he kissed her more than once. Her 
arms went about his neck. 

“You are too much a man to rot in a prison.” 

Monkey Arnold agreed with her there; he was too 
much a man to rot in a prison. 

“Go, now,” she whispered presently. “The Virgin 
go with you!” 

Monkey Arnold kissed her yet again, and, the rifle 
under his arm, strode off into the darkness. As he 
went purposely on he thought of her dark eyes and her 
hair, the warmth of her lips. 

“Ships that pass in the night,’”’ he said to the stars 
that watched him. “Funny how a woman always 
gets a man into a mess, and another gets him out of it. 
Or a woman shatters his faith in human nature, and 
another restores it. It’s never a man, either way.” 

He thought too kindly of her to blame her for failing 
to provide him with food and drink to see him through 
the next few days. He was, indeed, sanguine enough 
to trust himself where those details were concerned. 
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When dawn came he was well clear of the town, in 
a little valley of rocks, brown and sterile. There he 
hid for the day, sleeping not at all, watching always. 
A troop of horsemen wended its way not far from him 
in the afternoon; the riders carried carbines across 
their saddles, and glanced constantly from side to side. 
Monkey Arnold chuckled softly to himself; they knew 
he was armed and desperate, and were not particularly 
anxious to find him. 

“Yellow-livered curs!” 

Thirst began to torture him now. He had never 
before known absolute thirst, and the experience was 
one he had no desire to prolong. He cursed with all 
the bitterness in him those big-hatted devils scouting 
about the lower end of the valley. 

It was in the evening that he saw a lone horseman 
coming at a canter down the road. Desperate now, 
and past caring what happened, he ran among the 
rocks, across the open spaces, stooping low, the rifle 
in one hand, eyes on his prey. Where the road wound 
like a twisted ribbon between the brown slopes he 
halted, waiting. To him, crouched in the shadow of 
a rock, the clatter of hoofs came louder, louder, 
nearer. . . . He saw the shadow of horse and rider, 
and jumped out, pistol in hand, to glare up into the 
wide eyes of a girl. 

Monkey Arnold, voicelessly, expressed in strong 
terms and several languages his astonishment. The 
girl, watching him intently, was calm and unafraid; 
the hand that soothed her restive horse was steady 
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as Monkey’s own that held the pistol. She was dressed 
very like a boy, in breeches and a shirt-waist and a 
broad-brimmed hat; neat boots of leather reached to 
her knees, gauntlets to her elbows. A little revolver 
swung in a beaded holster from her belt. 

The pale perfection of her face came almost as a 
shock to the staring man; many and many a 
passionate-eyed beauty had he seen, but here was a 
white girl with a face like a rose. Her eyes were dark, 
mysterious, yet with behind them a light that intrigued 
him more than their mystery, a light that hinted of 
laughter lurking there, of the love of adventure of a 
boy. He thought her lips the prettiest things he had 
ever seen. 

“Well?” she said—not in Spanish, but English. 

“May I be damned!” said Monkey. That one clear 
word came to him like a breath of cool air, refreshing, 
soothing. 

She nodded lightly, and the laughter peeped at him. 

“Very probably you will,” she said, “unless you 
keep behind my horse, out of sight of those men down 
there. 

She glanced towards the distant riders, and abruptly 
Monkey Arnold recollected his predicament. 

“Damme if I didn’t think you were a man,” he said, 
grinning at the absurdity of his error. 

“You intended to take my horse, I suppose?’ she 
said. “By force if necessary?” 

“Well,” Monkey said, “if you’d been cooped up for 
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five years as J have, you’d very likely be as fond of 
using force as I am.” 

“And you'll use it?” she asked, grave-faced, the 
smile still in her eyes. 

Monkey shook his head. 

“Tf I had a hat,” he said, “T’d take it off to you.” 

She laughed at that, and flushed a little. 

“And would you please let me have a drink of 
water ?”’ 

Without a word she unslung the leather bottle from 
her saddle and handed it to him. He emptied it in 
one long draft, without attaining satisfaction. He 
had never known a man could be so thirsty. 

“Ah!” he said, handing it back, wiping his lips. 
A prayer he had heard so often in the past years came 
tripping lightly from his tongue. “The Virgin bless 
you for that!” 

“You're a Catholic?” she said curiously. 

“A sort of a one,” he answered, without shame, his 
keen gaze on the distant horsemen. ‘That didn’t keep 
the rats from burying me alive. D’you happen to know 
the shortest way out of this damned country ?”’ 

“Follow the shore,” she said unhesitatingly. “About 
dead south.” 

He nodded, glancing at the sun. Perhaps an hour 
or more of light remained. 

“You'd better take the horse,” said the girl. 

“Eh?” Monkey gasped, surprised for once in his 
cynical life. 
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“Take the horse,’ she repeated, swinging down 
from the saddle. ‘“‘You’ve no chance without it.” 

“D’you mean it?” 

A smile flitted across her face. Monkey Arnold 
thought it the loveliest thing he had ever seen. 

“T happen to have been visiting the daughter of the 
Governor here,” she said. ‘“‘It’s his horse.” 

“Poetic justice,” Monkey nodded. He stooped to 
kiss a gauntleted hand. “‘T’ll repay you—some day.” 

“You'll want to let the stirrups down,” said the girl 
practically. ‘And you'll repay me by riding like the 
devil.” 

“Bit late, isn’t it?” Monkey said. ‘Besides, I’d prob- 
ably fall off. More than five years since I’ve been on 
a horse. And these fellows can ride.” 

“They're riding now,” the girl agreed. 

The horsemen had come together in a clump, bunch- 
ing in the narrow road; were urging their steeds 
towards the girl and Monkey. Monkey watched them 
dispassionately, gauging their advance, their distance 
from him, with calm eyes. 

“Four,” he said gently. “Three-fifty .. .” 

“Three-fifty what ?” 

“Yards. Three hundred. . . . Two-fifty. Watch.” 

He threw up the rifle. 

“Mind the horses !”’ said the girl quickly. 

Monkey grinned, pulled trigger. The leading rider 
crumpled and fell sideways; lay, a small, still bundle, 
at the side of the road. His companions reined in 
abruptly, and carbines came up. Their shooting was 
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wild, hurried, inaccurate to a degree that made Monkey 
contemptuous. 

“Their hands are shaking,’ he said grimly. ‘“That’s 
the third I’ve finished so far. One for every year— 
that leaves two more.” 

He fired twice, and at each shot a man went down. 
The remainder, spurring, swept down the valley 
towards the sea. 

“Rough justice,’ the girl said quietly. “I think 
you've lessened your chance of escape.” 

“Devil a fear,” said Monkey Arnold. ‘They'll avoid 
me if ever they see me again. Which I doubt.” 

“T’d advise you to cut across the hills, and head south. 
Good-by and good luck.” 

Monkey’s right hand went to his yellow-red head. 

“You're the second to restore my faith in humanity,” 
he said. “We'll meet again, I think.” 

_He stood for a moment watching her, the lithe, 
graceful figure of her, as she walked off, then swung 
up into the saddle. In obedience to his guiding touch 
on the reins, the horse, stepping daintily, went up the 
slope of the hill, crossed the flat crest, and walked down 
the further side. Monkey knew better than to run his 
steed downhill. Besides, as he had prophesied, he 
wasn’t too sure of his seat. He found himself in a 
valley differing only in details from the one he had 
left. 

When darkness came down the horse was cantering 
easily across a wide plain. 

From that point few humans, but many vultures, 
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knew of Monkey Arnold’s going. He passed in the 
night, like a ghost, leaving behind him scarcely the 
trail of hoofs, for he rode where the ground was hard- 
est. Food was missing in several places, and at one 
ranch a fine bay mare was found in the night to have 
changed miraculously to a lame black horse. That 
was ascribed to the malignant powers-of the devil. 

Then there was the case of Joseph, the blacksmith, 
who was one evening forced to file through two heavy 
loops of iron while a pistol threatened devastation to 
his interior. 

After that, little was seen or heard of Monkey Arnold 
until he arrived in Panama. 


CHAPTER III 
THE WRECK OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


ONKEY ARNOLD arrived in Panama un- 
M obtrusively, but with money in his pockets. 

Very soon he was drunk, a condition in 
which he had not been for more years than he liked to 
remember. It had taken more than a bottle of whisky 
to make him drunk in the old days. His head had 
weakened a lot. 

The money was taken from his pockets while he lay 
in a stupor, and then he was thrown into the street. 
That was the fate dealt out to all sailors. Some few, 
remembering that they had had money, resented it; 
the majority cooled their heads somewhere and went 
their way. 

Monkey Arnold was one of the former. When he 
awoke he went back to the bar. The big man who 
served drinks eyed him with hostility. 

“Friend,” said Monkey, very amiably, “I suppose 
this is an old stunt of yours?” 

“Huh?” said the barman. 

“This.” Monkey waved one eloquent hand. “And 
I suppose it works now and then, or you wouldn’t try 
it. But it won’t work with me. No, sir!” 

“You getta to hell,” said the barman tersely. He 
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was half Spanish and half negro, and had been chosen 
for his size. 

“Friend,” Monkey said pityingly, “you don’t know 
me.” 

The barman, whose time was valuable, came from 
behind the bar into the open. 

There were many witnesses to the fight that followed. 
The police would have interfered had there been police. 
The barman was big and plucky; but he was up against 
a man who had made himself famous in just such af- 
fairs as this, and, after a few cyclonic moments, he lay 
on the floor, bleeding copiously. Monkey, sparing him 
not a glance, treated himself to a drink. Then he sat 
on the bar until the barman had recovered somewhat. 

“You know, son,” Monkey said then, “‘you’ve plenty 
of guts, but you lack the know-how. Now you'll give 
me the money you took from me, and ten dollars’ fine, 
and we'll be friends again.” 

A sigh came from the watching crowd. Here was 
drama. 

“T’m right, you folks?’ Monkey said, appealing to the 
crowd. 

A rustle was his answer; the crowd didn’t much care 
whether he was right or wrong; it wanted excitement. 

“Get up, you—!”’ Monkey said, head a little for- 
ward. That was a characteristic attitude. 

“Monkey!” some one yelled. 

Monkey grinned, said nothing. While he hesitated 
to deny his name, it might be awkward to let it be 
known he was at large again. So he said nothing. 
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The barman, his face a little gray where it was free 
from blood, staggered to his feet. Monkey took his 
money, and the ten dollars’ fine, and swaggered out into 
the street. The barroom was strangely quiet when he 
was gone. 

“You!” said a voice. 

Monkey Arnold turned. 

“You're a sailor,” said the mate of the Golden Eagle. 
“Come aboard, will you, and see the old man? We’re 
damned short.” 

“You’re damned premature,’”’ Monkey said, chin in 
the air, head a little to one side. “Where’re you 
bound?” 

“Suva. She’s a good ship.” 

Monkey went with him. 

He liked the look of the Golden Eagle, long and sleek 
and clean as anew pin. He liked the look of her skip- 
per, and above all he liked her destination. So he signed 
on under the name of Thomas Brown. 

It was on the third day out that he saw her. She 
was aft, clad in a skirt, now, and a short jacket. Her 
head was bare, her hair at the mercy of the wind. 
There was a touch of color in her cheeks. Monkey 
thought she looked very much at her ease on the buck- 
ing deck. 

She saw him even as he saw her, and came for’ard 
quickly, eagerly. 

“My prisoner!” she said, red lips parted in a smile. 
“So you escaped after all.” 
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Monkey Arnold nodded, rubbed harder at the brass 
he was polishing. 

“Dodged ’em,” he said shortly. 

“I’m so glad!” said the girl, and he, who knew 
women’s voices as he knew his own, recognized that as 
the truth. “Though you’re rather bloodthirsty, aren’t 
your” 

“They kept me in for five years,’ Monkey said 
slowly. “They’d have kept me there until I died if I 
hadn’t escaped. I’m still wondering why I didn’t go 
mad; I think it was just pining for revenge that kept 
me sane. The life was... hell! Just hell! After a 
life among the islands. . . . I had my own schooner, 
then. She went up the night they got me.” 

“But what were you doing?” the girl asked curi- 
ously. 

Monkey grinned up at her, unashamed. 

“Gun-running.” 

“For a revolution?” 

“T suppose it was; I never asked. But there’s the 
skipper ; you’d better go.” 

“Nonsense!” she said, making of the skipper a per- 
son of no account. 

Captain Harvey strolled up. 

“Well, Brown,” he said genially, “amusing Miss Lin 
with tales of your past life?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Monkey Arnold, working indus- 
triously. 

Captain Harvey looked at the stooped figure with 
speculation in his eyes. 
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“D’you know,” he said, “I think I’ve seen you some- 
where before ?” 

Monkey didn’t doubt it. But he was greatly 
changed, and feared detection little. 

“Yes, sir,” he said automatically. It was a new rdle 
for him. 

“T can’t exactly place you,” the skipper said 
thoughtfully. “Were you ever in Papeete, Brown?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Monkey. He was becoming anxious. 

“Six years ago? Nearer seven?” 

“No, sir,” said Monkey. “Two years ago.” 

He realized his slip immediately, and glanced at the 
girl. Her eyes widened a little, and the laughter went 
out of them. But she said nothing. Monkey Arnold 
went on polishing. 

“IT must be mistaken, then,” Harvey said in a tone 
that somehow failed to convince, and he strolled off. 

“There’s some mystery about you,” said the girl 
slowly. ‘You’ve admitted you owned a schooner of 
your own, and that you were imprisoned for gun-run- 
ning. Apart from that, it’s fairly safe to say your 
name isn’t Brown, because you’re Irish. Who are you, 
anyway?” 

Monkey looked at her, mockery and friendliness to- 
gether in his deep-set eyes. 

“Tell a woman your secrets,” he said, “and die.” 

“Help a man,” said the girl, “and expect ingrati- 
tude.” 

“I'll prove my gratitude some other way,” Monkey 
said; and with a little disdainful toss of her head she 
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followed the skipper. Monkey Arnold grinned after 
her, shrugged, spat, and continued his polishing. What 
the devil did she want to find out about him for, any- 
way? Mere feminine curiosity, he supposed. The best 
of them were like that. 

It was some days after this that Svenson, the bos’n, 
started trouble in the fo’c’sle. Svenson was six feet 
tall, and broad in proportion, and with the crew his 
word was law, for his hand was heavy as his temper 
was short. He had noticed and resented the cool way 
in which Monkey took his orders, and had been 
watching for an opportunity to pick a quarrel. He saw 
his chance one afternoon when Monkey was asleep in 
his bunk. 

“Hey!” Svenson said. 

Monkey slept on. He was an extraordinarily noise- 
less sleeper, breathing gently as a child, moving not at 
all. Svenson suspected him of shamming. There he 
was wrong—totally wrong. When Monkey knew him- 
self in danger he slept lightly, waking at the slightest 
sound; when he was safe he slept heavily, joying in it. 

“Hey!” the Swede bellowed, gripping Monkey’s 
shoulder. 

Monkey, without stirring, opened his fierce blue eyes. 

“What the hell d’you want?” he said, none too 
graciously, 

“You get on deck an’ scrub.” 

“You get to hell and scrub anything you find 
there,’ Monkey advised, closing his eyes. “It’s my 
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watch below.” Plainly he regarded the incident as 
closed. 

The big hand gripped more tightly upon his shoulder. 

“You get up ta blazes!’ Svenson roared. 

Monkey Arnold, shaking off the grip, swinging his 
legs to the floor, swore as the bos’n had never heard 
a man swear, despite wide experience. His deep-set 
eyes gleamed beneath the tufted brows, his lips curled 
back like the lips of a snarling dog. He ended witha 
reference to Svenson’s parentage. Svenson took him 
by the throat. 

Monkey stood up, and knocked the Swede sprawling. 
Svenson, dazedly regarding this as an accident, stag- 
gered to his feet and closed. He hadn’t yet taken the 
measure of his man. They rolled together on the floor, 
now one on top, now the other, until Monkey began 
to lose his temper. The noise of their conflict brought 
others on the scene. Heads darkened the companion, 
eager voices demanded to know what the row was 
about. Monkey, grinning a little with the joy of bat- 
tle, didn’t bother to tell them. He was putting out his 
strength, handling the Swede as he would a fifteen- 
stone sack. It was Svenson’s own fault when his left 
arm doubled back and went snap. He screamed— 
screamed ‘‘Mutiny!” 

Three big men jumped the steps then, and others 
would have followed had there been room. Monkey 
began to fight in earnest, planting his blows with every 
ounce of strength that was his, careless of the damage 
he did. A second man joined Svenson on the floor, 
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moaning with the pain of a smashed face. Monkey 
shook the others from him, scattered the crowd atop 
the companionway, and gained the open deck. Men 
were making for him when they saw a pistol appear, 
seemingly from nowhere, in his hand. That halted 
them. 

“By heck!’ Monkey said, breathing deeply. “Things 
have changed a bit since my time. Five years ago, 
not the whole blasted lot of you would have tackled 
me—no, not if I’d had one hand tied behind my back. 
ARG TOW. See: 

He stook back to the rails, laughing gently, the pis- 
tol steady and unwavering, menacing them one and all. 
There was blood on his face and his arms, and a great 
splash of it down the front of his shirt. Some of it 
was his own—a little. 

He was standing thus when Weston, the mate, came 
for’ard. 

“What the devil’s this?” Weston said sharply. He 
was usually of the opinion that the men should be left to 
fight their fights; but, when pistols came out, the time 
had come for him to step in. ‘“Where’d you get that 
gun, Brown?” 

“What unnecessary questions you ask!” Monkey 
said, grinning. He was in a dangerous humor now, 
ready to begin shooting. ‘But if you really want to 
know, I got it from the body of a Mexican guard I’d 
killed.” 

“Give it here,” Weston said, advancing with hand 
outstretched. 
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“Get back!” 

Weston got back. 

“This is mutiny!’ he said. “I'll have you put in 
irons.” 

“Like hell you will!’ Monkey said cheerfully. 
“You'll leave me strictly alone or there’ll be trouble 
aboard this hooker, take that from me. You'll ignore 
my very existence, Mr. Weston, if you’re at all as wise 
as I think you are. I'll do my work and a bit extra, 
and I'll guarantee to make no trouble—so long as I’m 
left alone. See?” 

“Who the hell d’you think you are, anyway?” the 
mate asked indignantly. 

“Thomas Brown, that’s me,’’ Monkey said. “You 
might know me better by the name of Monkey Arnold.” 

A little hush followed that. Monkey thought it the 
finest compliment he’d ever had. 

“Monkey’s dead and damned, you fool,’ Weston 
said, but without conviction, uncertainly. 

“He may be damned, but he’s very much alive,” 
Monkey said. “Tf I had this beard off you’d know me 
soon enough.” 

A murmur of agreement came from the group at the 
head of the companionway. 

“Thought I seen him before,” one Said. 

“Monkey it is!” said another. 

“No wonder he broke the bos’n’s arm.” 

Weston stood scowling. 

“What’s your game?” he said at length. “Are you 
aboard to start trouble, Monkey?” 
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“Not so long as I’m left alone,” Monkey said truth- 
fully, and with that assurance Weston went aft. The 
men went down into the fo’c’sle to look at Svenson, and 
to congratulate him on having escaped so lightly. 
Monkey, the pistol thrust carelessly into his belt, leaned 
against the rails. 

He was there when Captain Harvey came for’ard. 

“Are sailors allowed to carry firearms, Brown?” the 
old man asked. ‘“‘Or perhaps I should call you Arnold?” 

“Tt’s all the same to me, sir,” Monkey said. “And 
as for the gun, it’ll never be used against you.” 

“T wonder,” Harvey murmured. ‘What have you 
done to Svenson?” 

“T think his arm’s broken, sir,’ Monkey said rue- 
fully. 

“There, you’ve given me the trouble of setting it!” 
Harvey said. “You're very inconsiderate, Arnold.” 

“T’ll admit I didn’t stop to think, sir,’’ Monkey said, 
grinning. The skipper, still grumbling, turned towards 
the fo’c’sle companionway. Then he halted, faced 
Monkey again. 

“By the way, I believe my daughter had some hand 
in your escape?” 

“Your daughter ?” 

“Miss Linda.” 

“Oh, yes,” Monkey said. So the girl was Harvey’s 
daughter, eh? 

“H’m!” the old man said, and, still muttering, went 
down the steps. 

That evening the horizon astern darkened ominously, 
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and before night the wind had increased to a gale. It 
came in irregular puffs, without warning, moist and 
sultry, and Monkey, sniffing it with broad nostrils, pre- 
dicted a hurricane. The whistle of it in the rigging was 
music to his ears. 

“T’m alive again,” he said, stretching wide his arms. 
“A few years’ fun, one little bit of luck, and then quiet 
for the rest of my life—quiet on some island never 
visited.” 

The storm came up with a roar, and the rain came 
down. Through it, through the murk of it, a figure 
battled to Monkey’s side as he stood by the rails. It 
was Harvey. 

“We're in for it, Arnold,” he shouted, and Monkey 
heard a whisper. “This is going to be a howler.” 

Monkey nodded. 

“How’s Miss Linda taking it?” 

“Splendidly. Thinks it’s great fun.” 

“She would,” Monkey yelled. “Did you tell her who 
Iam?” 

“Yes. She said she always suspected you were some- 
body out of the ruck.” 

Monkey laughed. 

“You've a bad name, you know,’ Harvey said. 
eS yet ss) 

Yes... 

“Tt’s easy to see you were born a gentleman.” 

“As a matter of fact, I was,” Monkey confessed. 
“So long ago, though, that I’ve almost forgotten what 
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it’s like to wear a collar. But I’m square with you, 
Harvey; I owe that girl something.” 

Harvey, convinced, nodded. The wind screamed 
about their crouching figures. 

It was late the following afternoon when the Golden 
Eagle sprang a leak. Despite a desperate manning of 
the pumps, she went down slowly by the head. When 
night was near, and the storm abating, Weston, the 
mate, came to Harvey. 

“We're going down, sir,” he said, terror in his eyes. 

“Tt looks very like it,” the skipper admitted coolly. 
“Well?” 

“Time to abandon ship, sir,” Weston said. 

“That’s for me to decide, I think.’ 

“The crew’s abandoning now, sir.” 

“And you're going with them, eh?” 

“T’ve a wife and a baby,’ Weston said. 

“And I’m a widower with a daughter. I don’t see 
what these family details have to do with the situation, 
though.” 

Weston, dismally undecided, said nothing. 

“Oh, go with them, and be damned to you!” Harvey 
snapped. “We'll get on better without you.” He 
turned to watch the clouds follow the sun as the sky 
shut down. 

“It’s the only thing to do, sir,’ Weston argued, 
spreading his hands. 

“Go, and be damned!” 

Captain Harvey stood by the rails and watched the 
longboat lowered. The sea was smoothing a little now, 
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and she sat it like a duck. The men climbed down, took 
up the oars, pulled away from the schooner. The heavy 
lurching of the Golden Eagle, as the seas swung under 
her, told the old man the end was near. 

The girl came on deck as the boat slid away into the 
darkness, became a vague shape that was lost and gone. 
Only the creak of the rowlocks came back to them out 
of the night, and soon that, too, was lost. It was as 
if the boat and the men had never been. 

“We're going down?” Lin said. 

“T’m afraid so.” 

“Have they all gone?” 

“Every damned one.” 

“Even Arnold?” she asked, as if incredulous. 

“I forgot him; no, he’s still aboard.” 

“What’s his idea?’ she wondered. 

Harvey shrugged, all the old vague mistrust of Mon- 
key coming back to him. 

“God knows, I’d not trust the devil an inch if I could 
avoid it. I’ve heard so much about him, and none of 
it good. But that’s beside the point; what'll we do, 
Barc 

“Wait,” the girl decided. “‘Let’s see what happens.” 

“There’s only one thing that can happen,’ Harvey 
said grimly. “She’s going down, and the only thing to 
do is to avoid going with her. Are you ready to chance 
things with me in the dinghy?” 

She nodded calmly. 

- “Wouldn’t it be better to wait until the sea has quiet- 
ened down a bit more?” 
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“It would, but there’s no telling when the old Eagle 
might go. She'll not give much warning, I imagine.” 

“And what about Monkey Arnold?” 

“Monkey Arnold can look after himself; I never 
knew a man better suited for it. And I don’t want him 
in the same boat as you, with only me to protect you.” 

“T see,’ Lin said; and, some time afterwards, 
climbed down into the dinghy. Monkey Arnold, arms 
folded on the rails, watched with something of bitter- 
ness in his eyes. 

“You're fools,” he said bluntly. ‘She hasn’t the feel 
of a ship that’s going down.” 


“She has the look of one, anyway, to me,’ Harvey: 


retorted. He stooped, whispered to the girl. “Will 
we ask him?’ She nodded, and the old man looked up 
again at that dark figure blotting out the spars of the 
Golden Eagle. “You're coming, Arnold?” 

“T’m not wanted,’ Monkey Arnold said, chuckling. 
“Dammit, d’you think I’m a fool, Harvey?” 

“T do. Are you coming?” 

“You'd not trust me in the boat with Miss Lin,” 
said the man on the schooner. “If you think you’d 
better, be off; Pll look after myself. It'll not be for 
the first time.” 

Harvey, shaking his head, slipped oars into the row- 
locks, pulled strongly. The Golden Eagle seemed al- 
most awash. 

“Good-by,” came the voice of Monkey Arnold. 

From the darkness their farewell floated back to him, 
the girl’s clear, the man’s gruff. 


en 
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“Good-by.”’ 

“And good luck,” the girl cried, an instant later. 

Monkey Arnold grunted, glanced up at the stars, 
tested the breeze with wetted finger, sniffed with broad 
nostrils. 

“Land somewhere,” he said. “I think...’ He 
sniffed again, caught the fragrance of fruit and green 
things, of rich soil. “It’s coming up against the wind; 
that means it’s close.” 

He peered out into the darkness in which the dinghy 
had vanished, cupped his hands about his mouth, 
yelled. 

“Ahoy!” 

The sigh of the sea came back to him—nothing else. 

“Ahoy!” 

Silence again. 

“They’re gone, I suppose. . . . 

Some time later he heard the sound of breakers, 
and after that saw the gray line of them in the blackness 
ahead. The Golden Eagle drifted on, struck heavily, 
struck again, again, came to rest, just swaying a little 
with the lift of the waves. She was aground, lying, 
Monkey thought, across the reef. 

When the sun came up, Monkey Arnold saw many 
things. Of these, the one that caused him most emotion 
was the dinghy, floating bottom up in the lagoon. 

“The one good thing I ever tried to do!’ he said, 
and could have wept. He had tried to save the girl’s 
life, backing that instinct of his against their logic, and 
had failed. She had given him freedom, and he had 
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allowed her to go to her death. Monkey Arnold stood 
on the deck of the Golden Eagle and cursed. 

There was another thing that caused him some won- 
der, a sight that quickened the flow of his blood and 
conceived in his mind thoughts too wonderful for ex- 
pression. He had, in the fo’c’sle, heard often of the 
treasure of Mad Ferguson, and there, on the golden 
beach opposite him, was the wreck of the Alice. 


CHAPTER IV 
IN PAPEETE 


USH, hush, hushhhhh, went the little waves to 
H the palms; and the palms bowed and shook 
their heads, and went on with their quiet whis- 
pering as before. For the palms, which were perhaps 
there when de Bougainville’s ship broke the horizon, 
or when de Quiror sailed these seas, have seen many 
things, and have much to talk about, much to remem- 
ber. And the waves themselves are always talking, so 
why be silent? 

There was a moon this night, a moon round and 
fed as a Dutch cheese, flooding all Tahiti with gold 
and shadow. Where the gold was, nothing moved; 
where the shadow was, in places little furtive bodies 
passed this and that way, in places lovers laughed 
and whispered softly and kissed. This was near the 
road that goes nowhere along the shore from 
Papeete, where huts and bungalows loomed amidst 
their flowers, where the little waves went hush, hush, 
hushhhh. .. . 

A man, walking softly for all his bulk, came along 
the road. He was clad in soiled whites; his head 
was bare; steel glittered in the belt about his waist. 
He walked with his arms swinging and his head a 
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little bent; queerly, the song of the cicadas faltered 
and died as he came and passed, rose again when he 
was gone. His shadow gamboled about his feet, re- 
joicing in the unevenness of the road. 

He had walked some distance when a voice called 
softly from the shadows: 

“Terry!” 

Terence O’Driscoll halted, turned, went into the 
fragrant obscurity beneath the palms. There a slim 
figure in a dark dress awaited him; he took her in 
his arms, muttering nonsense only she could under- 
stand, kissed the unseen lips that reached up so eagerly 
to his. It was the only good thing in his life, this 
love, the only thing of which he need not be ashamed. 
Amidst robbery and bloodshed it stood out brightly, 
a star lonely in a dark sky, and for its loneliness all 
the more wonderful. 

“Terry! said the soft voice again. 

There was love in it, and a passion unknown to any 
of blood less warms. There was offering in it, and the 
smoke of the sacrifice. O’Driscoll knew all these 
things, and his arms tightened a little about the slender 
figure. 

“To-night, Marotea?”’ he said, his breathing uneven. 
“You'll come, darlin’ ?”’ 

The girl shivered a little in his arms. 

“I am afraid,” she said, and he knew she spoke the 
truth. She was afraid to leave the only life she had 
known, afraid to begin again. But, whispering, he 
reassured her as only O’Driscoll could; the magic of 
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his words defeated her fear, made her see the future 
through a mist of rose. 

“To-night, darlin’ ?’”’ he said again, and she nodded. 

They left the shadow for the gold of the moonlight, 
and, arm in arm, walked down the road towards the 
town. The palms laughed at them, and the little waves 
went hush, hush, hushhhhk. . . . Somewhere in the 
darkness a mandoline was tinkling and a girl singing 
softly, with voice sweet as a bird’s: 


“T see a-many stars, dear, 
But none so bright as your eyes.” 


“Yours, ’Teea,” said O’Driscoll, leaning down to 
see them, and the girl laughed a soft laugh of pleasure. 


“The wind among the trees, dear, 
Is your voice in other guise.” 


“Romance!” said a gentle voice, mockingly cynical. 
A man stepped forth from the shadows, a man in 
trousers and shirt, neither any too clean. A pistol, 
glittering evilly, winking at the moon, swung from 
the narrow belt about his middle. His dark hair 
was tossed; the reek of whisky came from his breath 
to soil the fragrance of the night. He stood there, 
swaying a little, smiling at O’Driscoll and the girl. 
O’Driscoll suspected him of being almost drunk. 

“Beat it!” 

The stranger spread wide hands shapely as a 
woman’s, but sullied by labor. 
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“Ts the world yours?” he said. “May not a poor 
beach comber stand and dream his dreams, born of 
that liquid voice, without you butting in? You know, 
friend O’Driscoll, a night like this comes but seldom 
in a man’s life.” 

O’Driscoll peered closer. 

“How the devil do you know me?” 

“You are known . . . everywhere,” said the gentle 
voice, the unsteadiness most surprisingly gone from 
it. The wavering figure, too, had straightened a little, 
and now stood on wide-planted feet, as if in readiness 
for anything. “Everywhere you are known, friend 
O’Driscoll, as the man who murdered my uncle.” 

“Ah!” said O'Driscoll, pushing the girl from him. 
That he said—nothing more. 

“Mad Ferguson,” said the gentle voice, almost, it 
seemed, pleading. O’Driscoll, wise in men, mistrusted 
its placidity. He would have preferred shoutings, 
denunciations, a volley of blasphemy. With those he 
would have known where he was; now he was a little 
at sea. He stepped warily. 

“T think you’re drunk,” he said, and laughed. “Bet~ 
ter go home and sleep it off.” 

“The murderer of my uncle,” said the gentle voice 
musingly. 

O'Driscoll, thumbs hooked through his belt, whistled 
softly, very musically, a little air that went up and 
down this way and that, that cut through the tinkling 
of the mandoline like a knife through sugarcane. 

“Perhaps,” said the gentle voice, “you have for- 
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gotten? It was a long time ago. Three years, friend 
O’Driscoll, since you, or Adams, or Lacey—I do not 
know which—murdered my uncle. J do not know 
which, but . . . you do. Is your conscience easy, 
friend O’Driscoll ?” 

“I have none,’ said O’Driscoll, laughing shortly. 
“T think you’re drunk. Mad Ferguson was drowned 
—lost at sea in the Alice. Anybody can tell you 
that.” 

“So they say, true,” said the gentle voice. “But 
there are others who say that the brig Joyous came 
to Naura the day my uncle left, and that one of you 
three shot him, so that he was a dying man when he 
left the island. Is that true, O’Driscoll 7” 

“Not a word of it,” said O’Driscoll. “And if you 
call me a liar I'll break your neck.” 

“Nothing was farther from my thoughts,” said the 
gentle voice. “So I have hunted you for a year, and 
wasted my time and the labor of my hands for noth- 
ing? For you must know, friend O’Driscoll, that 
I followed you with one purpose, and one only. And 
that was...” 

“Yes?” O’Driscoll prompted softly. 

“To kill the man who murdered my uncle. An 
eye for an eye, and a tooth—you know, O’Driscoll. 
_ I think you have often worked that way yourself.” 
“Often enough,” said O’Driscoll, listening intently 
for the slightest sound that should announce the ar- 
rival of Adams and Lacey. He had left them with 
the girl with the mandoline, and his whistle should 
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have brought them. They had many signals like that, 
these three. 

“For, you see,” said the stranger thoughtfully, “my 
uncle was a rich man—a very rich man—and he left 
a treasure when he died. That treasure is rightly mine 
when it is found.” 

“Of course,” O’Driscoll nodded, smiling his genial 
smile. “But I don’t think I know your name?” 

“Ferguson,” said the other easily. “James Fer- 
guson, beach comber and general ne’er-do-well. . . . 
I think that’s Adams you hear behind you, friend 
O’Driscoll. Or is it Lacey?” 

“Both,” said O’Driscoll. 

“The gathering of the clans,” said Ferguson, mock- 
ery in his voice. ‘Come to clear their fair names, I 
suppose. Now I wonder which... ” 

He peered towards Adams and Lacey, still in the 
shadows, a frown of perplexity on his face. He was 
young, O’Driscoll saw—no more than seven and 
twenty—and well built; rather handsome, with his thin 
face and dark hair and eyes, his pleasant mouth and 
firm chin. Here, O'Driscoll thought, was no genuine 
beach comber, but one who had opened wide his arms 
to life and the world, who lived as the whim took him, 
doing this and that as he considered he should. An 
attitude O’Driscoll understood, this, since it was his 
own in some ways. 

“If only I could get some of the niggers to identify 
the man who shot,” Ferguson said wistfully, “that 
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would simplify matters, friend O’Driscoll. But they’re 
afraid.” 

“Better leave things as they are,’’ O’Driscoll ad- 
vised tolerantly. “You'll only run into trouble if you 
start anything like that.” 

“Perhaps you're thinking I might cause trouble?’ 
said the gentle voice. “Well... ” 

Nodding, Ferguson turned, lounged away. O’Dris- 
coll stood watching him until he had vanished. 

The moon was sinking as Ferguson went on his way, 
sinking, it seemed, behind the trees that skirted the 
road, or maybe behind the mass of the hills, and the 
stars peeping out. Behind him, faintly, the mandoline 
tinkled again, and as he strolled on he sang softly, 
unconscious or uncaring who listened: 


“TI see a-many stars, dear, 
But none so bright as your eyes, 
The wind among the trees, dear, 
Is your voice in other guise.” 


The throb of the mandoline was inaudible to him 
now, but he sang on, passing through the town. Girls 
laughed at him, called softly after him; men went 
by like shadows. So he came to the stage where he 
had landed three weeks ago. He stared down at the 
placid water, no longer silvery, but black, mysterious, 
vaguely threatening. Ripples, born nowhere, dying 
nowhere, chased each other across its deep tran- 
quillity. From it the stars winked up at him, seeming 
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to glide towards him always, yet always stationary. 
They reminded him, somehow, of the future, looming 
ever in front, never overtaken. 


“The blackness of your hair, dear, 
And the blackness of the night re 


He heard a step behind him, half turned. Some- 
thing struck his head a glancing blow; a knife jarred 
on a rib, slicing the flesh from it neatly as any butcher 
could. He went down, arms and legs wide-flung, 
reached the water with a splash that sent fish towards 
the open harbor like streaks of flame. But his lungs 
were full when he went under, and without stirring a 
hand he came up, rubbing against slimy wood, to see 
infinitely far above him three heads black on a sky of 
velvet and stars. They were watching for him, then? 
Almost he chuckled. 

“That’s finished him,” said Lacey, wiping his knife. 
“The sharks’ll have him before morning.” 

“He'll be carried out to sea if they don’t,” 
O’Driscoll said. 

The heads vanished; straggling footsteps receded 
until the silence remained unbroken. It was a silence 
profound as the silence of death, rendered even more 
oppressive by the faintest of surging noises in Fergu- 
son’s brain. He knew blood was washing down his 
side; he felt himself becoming weak. He breathed 
deeply, touched the wood beside him with fingers that 
could find no grip. 
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“Is this death?” he asked voicelessly of the watch- 
ing stars. Their presence up there was comforting. 
At least he could see something; he was not altogether 
blind. 

He wondered if the sharks he had often seen in the 
reef-passage ever came into the harbor—hbig, gray 
brutes, with little eyes to chill a man’s blood, moving 
like a torpedo with a single flick of their tails. Well 

. it was in the lap of the gods. 

He struck out slowly into the darkness, husbanding 
his strength—such of it as remained. Here and there 
among the trees the lights of the town showed yellow 
and red, winking and twinkling as the leaves bowed to 
the kiss of the gentle wind. But they didn’t seem to 
be coming any nearer, as he noticed when he had been 
swimming for what he then considered a very long 
time. The significance of O’Driscoll’s words came to 
him: 

“He'll be carried out to sea.” 

There were currents, then? He put a little more 
effort into his swimming, and tried to forget the pain 
in his side. The water, playful in its strength, chuckled 
about his chin, tugged at his arms and legs, washed 


into his mouth when opportunity came. He was low 
in the water, and tiring quickly, when something darker 
_ than the sky loomed up on his right. He swam to it, 


| 


and found himself beside a brig—the brig Joyous. 


But O’Driscoll and Adams and Lacey were ashore, so 
he was safe enough, he reasoned, in crying softly for 
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help. And again he saw a head black against the 
stars. 

“Heave a rope, please,” he said, spitting out water. 

The head vanished momentarily; reappeared; a 
rope came snaking down to him. He grasped it, 
grunted with effort as his weight came from the 
supporting water, went up painfully until hands 
gripped him under the arms and swung him in over 
the rail. Even then he wondered at the strength to 
which that was an easy task, for he was thirteen good 
stone. 

“Thanks,” he said, sitting down, wondering why 
the stars reeled thus madly. They were dancing and 
jigging all over the sky, like tiny Chinese lanterns in 
the hands of a million children. 

Then a sound came to startle him, to send one hand 
to his belt for the long-barreled pistol—the sound of 
a boat approaching, and of voices. 

“O’Driscoll!”’ he said, struggling to his knees. 

The face of a full-blooded negro swung down into 
his vision. 

“Yo’ ’fraid dem?” said the black man softly. 

Ferguson tried to hold himself steady. 

 Piratd te-No* but... 

“Hush!” said the negro, swinging him up in arms 
that seemed of steel, padding across the deck, descend- 
ing ladders cat-like into a close blackness odorous of 
cooking. Down again, still in blackness, into a fra-. 
grance of spices and salt and tar and other wonderful 
things—such a fragrance as could come only from 
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the holds of an island trader. Ferguson found himself 
lying on something soft, lying drowsily, at ease. 
“Stay dere,” whispered the invisible negro. “I come 
‘long later.” 
But Ferguson heard nothing. He had drifted pain- 
lessly into that queer, ghost-haunted country of the 
unconscious. 


CHAPTER V 
BLACK POMPEY 


AROTEA, daughter of kings, sat in a pool 
M of sunshine and laughed at a gull in the 
blue overhead. 

She wore a short waist-cloth that left knees and 
breasts bare; her skin was soft gold, her limbs 
smooth and shapely as the limbs of Venus. Her lips 
were full and passionate, gay with that gayety which 
hints of sadness and so easily becomes wistfulness; 
her eyes were dark, mysterious, brooding behind their 
smile. Men, often, saw only the smile, went all 
untouched by, and unconscious of, the wistfulness and 
the mystery. But O’Driscoll, mystical himself, passing 
his boyhood within sight of green fairies’ rings and 
hills, believing implicitly in the little folk, saw and 
recognized that inner spirit of Marotea, and loved her 
for it. She had, at times, all the brooding sadness of 
the Gael, all the childish superstitions. She was the 
last of a race of kings, and mistress of an Irish thief. 
That was the way of Polynesia. 

The gull went on, croaking at the brig, and the brig 
followed the gull. The wind came up from the south, 
fresh and steady, ruffling Marotea’s black hair, bringing 
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to her the tang of the sea she loved so much, driving 
her farther and farther from the only home she had 
known. Each wave that slid past was another added 
to the myriads which separated her from Tahiti. 

The home—a hut where an old crone had muttered 
all day, and all night dreamed and moaned of princes 
and wars and the red life of her youth—had never been 
dear to Marotea; she was Youth incarnate, loving to 
have young things about her; and the old woman had 
been exacting as only an old woman can be. Besides, 
sometimes she had forgotten that the old times were 
past and dead, had fancied herself again a princess in 
the bloom of her youth, loved by princes and people. 
. . . That had made Marotea cry. She was glad to be 
away from that. 

But Otaheite, beloved Otaheite, was different. 
Lost somewhere over the horizon astern, it had become 
more precious than ever. Marotea’s eyes grew dark 
and darker as they followed the flight of the gull. She 
was not the first girl to pine for wings and the freedom 
they brought. 

The wind, veering momentarily, brought to her 
nostrils the odor of cooking, and, lithe-limbed, she 
rose and strolled for’ard to the galley. The door was 
open; she peered in like any child, allowing first her 
head to be seen, then her toes, then the rest of her on 
receiving a grin of welcome from the ebon-skinned 
giant at the fire. The heat was intense; the negro’s: 
uncovered face and arms were a-gleam with sweat, his 
torso beaded with it. The girl had not seen him before, 
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and now examined him with the frank curiosity so 
natural in her. 

He was a big man, heavy with muscles that rippled 
smooth and quick about arms and shoulders, dressed 
simply in a pair of canvas trousers; genial with that 
geniality, of a wide mouth and merry eyes, which can 
in an instant turn to savagery. Marotea had never 
before seen anything like his hair, close to his head in 
crisp, tight curls, of the dull gray of ashes. His hands 
were large and fine, the fingers slender; his feet long 
and narrow. His voice was deep-seated, pleasant, al- 
most mellow—the voice of a man who knew how to 
breathe deep. 

“Me Aaron,” he said ingenuously, as if all the world 
must know of him and recognize his name. He invited 
her, with the sweep of one hand, to seat herself on 
a box that stood beside the door. She did so, and from 
a shelf he reached down and passed to her a heavy tin, 
of which the lid gaped crookedly open. ‘‘M’lasses,” he 
said, and busied himself with his cooking. He knew 
that too great a show of interest would embarrass his 
visitor. 

“T am Marotea,” said the girl, balancing the tin on 
one knee. 

Aaron, sweating face close to his array of pots, 
nodded, said nothing. Would she speak? He was 
curious to know what was to be known of her. 

Marotea lifted the lid of the tin, dipped one finger 
into the syrupy mess, and, twisting it rapidly, raised 
it to her mouth. Aaron grinned at her, his lips wide 
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with amusement, the skin about his eyes crinkled into 
little furrows. She noticed for the first time that his 
teeth were filed to points. Somehow she thought that 
that went well with the vicious knife naked in his belt. 

“Where do you come from?’ she asked, licking her 
finger clean. 

“Dere,” Aaron said, waving vaguely. 

He did not know. At times he remembered green 
forests, and green-brown plains dotted with bush; 
but the Africa of his youth was lost to him, and the 
dreams of beehive huts and elephant-grass, of the 
sun on wide rivers and the heads of spears, came 
seldom, and left no trace of their coming. Yet, 
sometimes he awoke from soundest slumber, awoke 
shivering and terrified, to hear across the sea the 
thrum, thrum, thrum of drums and the thud of dancing 
POOL rong: 

Marotea sat, ate molasses from her fingers, and 
talked. Aaron had traveled much, had seen queer 
places, encountered queer characters—had fought for 
his life, it seemed, in every corner of the South 
Pacific. He talked brokenly, almost apologetically, 
with much gesturing of his hands and nodding of his 
head. Marotea, questions trembling on her lips, 
awaited eagerly each uncertain, tarrying word, watched 
with a child’s bright eyes each helping gesture. Had 
he really seen the great towns, where there were more 
people than in all Otaheite? And the things called 
trains? Aaron, grin wider than ever, drew upon his 
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fertile imagination, and planted many seeds of wonder 
in this virgin soil. 

He took a potato from a half-full sack in the corner 
of the galley, and the knife from his belt, and with 
a few quick slices, a little trimming and carving, made 
for her a figure that squatted on the box by her side 
and leered up at her, indescribably evil and suggestive. 
She looked at the wet thing with wide eyes, took it in 
uncertain fingers, and saw that it was nothing but a 
mutilated vegetable, by her own thoughts and imag- 
inings invested with the appearance of evil. Across 
it she laughed at its sculptor, who showed his pointed 
teeth in a grin of delight. 

“Ju-ju,” he said, cleaning the knife against one 
muscular forearm. 

Marotea left him with it, and went out on the open 
deck. A man in whites was leaning over the stern 
rails, watching the wide froth of the wake, and she 
went to him. He turned at sound of her coming, 
though her bare feet made little noise. It was Lacey. 

This was the youngest of the three, little more than 
a youth—perhaps four or five and twenty. He was 
medium in height, slender, graceful in his movements, 
very quick when there was need. His face still had 
something of freshness left in it; his mouth was 
pleasant, if a little weak; his eyes were blue—the 
deepest blue Marotea had ever seen in eyes. Like the 
fathomless blue of the sea, she thought, the sea under 
a storm-cloud. A man easily influenced, easily led, 
rather handsome in his way, this Lacey—the sort of 
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man some women like. He raised his wide hat to 
Marotea, revealing hair fair as ripening corn, and she 
smiled her pleasure in the courtesy. His hands were 
delicate, fine, the hands of a gambler. 

“Pleased with life?’ he said, measuring her with 
eyes desirous. To himself he thought O’Driscoll a fool 
for bringing this girl aboard the Joyous. She had been 
well enough back in Papeete. 

Marotea nodded. Doubtfully, he thought. 

eS 

“You're missing Tahiti?” 

She nodded again, answered nothing. 

“There are better places than Tahiti,” he said, 
watching her closely, speculation behind his smile. 
What was O’Driscoll to her? Did she love him as he 
knew these Polynesians could, or was this nothing but 
an adventure, and he no more to her than any other 
man—a passing incident, to be forgotten? Lacey 
could understand women loving the genial Irishman; 
could conceive, dimly, their dismay and terror, their 
sense of utter hopelessness, on discovery of his real 
character. He knew the magic of O’Driscoll’s tongue, 
the witchery of his promises. Were this girl’s dreams 
yet changing to reality, becoming gray and drab as 
most dreams do? 

“Why do you look at me like that?” said Marotea, 
her dark eyes seeming to read his soul. Lacey thought 
he had never seen in a woman’s eyes such utter depths 
of mystery. They were like twin dark curtains across 
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her mind, shielding it when she wished it shielded, 
rolling aside only when she pleased. 

“Your beauty,” he said, smiling slowly. “If you 
were not O’Driscoll’s, you would be mine, Marotea.”’ 

She laughed lightly, watching the cream of the wake. 

“Tf I liked,” she said childishly. 

“You would?” 

She shrugged, an affectation mimicked of some 
Frenchman in Papeete. 

“Tf I liked.” 

Lacey, smoking, was silent. Caution had warned him 
that perhaps he was going too far; though no coward, 
he had no desire to rouse against himself the beast in 
O’Driscoll. All too often he had seen it rampant, in 
a few seconds leveling what it had taken civilization 
and heredity hundreds of years to build. It was dan- 
gerous to meddle with O’Driscoll’s moods. 

“Are we near this Nukahiva?” the girl asked 
presently, beyond the length of the ship gazing at an 
horizon, like a line of taut blue thread, that seemed to 
stretch on and on, careless of the limitations and 
measurings of man. 

“We touch to-morrow,” Lacey said, wondering if 
that tinge of melancholy in her soft voice was a trick 
of his imagination. 

“And then?” 

Lacey shrugged. He didn’t know what came after 
that; it depended on what they heard at Nukahiva. 

“God knows. Why worry?” 

Marotea went back to Aaron, and the afternoon 
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passed while she listened to him. He worked and 
talked merrily, and, while she never suspected it, 
watched her with his dark eyes, very keen and quick 
to interpret each changing expression that crossed her 
face. He talked of Adams, and saw that the little 
Welshman interested Marotea not at all. He talked of 
Lacey, and in the mysterious eyes of the girl saw some 
emotion bafflingly subtle for his primitive perceptions. 
He talked of O’Driscoll, and wondered if her smile 
came rather slowly. It took him an hour or more to 
learn that he would learn nothing from her, and after 
that he talked less. 

When darkness shut down, Marotea was on deck. 
O’Driscoll came from below and strolled with her, his 
arm in hers, his head bent that she might the more 
easily catch his soft words. Born under different 
conditions, O’Driscoll might have been a poet with a 
claim to immortality; he had the unlimited imagina- 
tion for it, and a sense of the beauty of words. But 
now Marotea, whom he had loved for years, could 
alone inspire him; and to her his murmured endear- 
ances and his flights of fancy were rather too many to 
be wonderful. 

“Where do we go after Nukahiva?” she asked, too 
childishly ingenuous to realize that the slight petulance 
in her voice might be resented. It startled O'Driscoll 
—that tiny hinting of impatience when the brig was no 
more than three days out from Tahiti. 

“Wherever there’s work for us,” he said lightly, 
trying, without much success, to see her face. The 
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stars were beginning to come out, but the moon was 
still somewhere over the other side of the world. 

She moved a little; he had his arm about her 
waist now, and felt and interpreted the stirring of her 
slender body. For two years she had refused to leave 
Tahiti, refused to come with him on the Joyous; and, 
now that she was actually come, it seemed he was in 
danger of losing her. That, he reflected grimly, was 
not at all surprising—just the infernal perversity of 
things as he had known them all his life. 

“Then,” he said softly, “in a year or two, when 
we’ve made a fortune, we’ll build a fine house wherever 
you please on Tahiti.” 

“A house with a red roof, Terry?” 

“A house with a red roof, darlin’. A house with the 
reddest roof in the whole Pacific.” 

“And a window sticking out in front?” 

“Two windows sticking out in front, one on each 
side of the door. And a veranda... .” 

He painted for her a fine picture of the future; but 
she lived for the day and let the morrow live itself, 
and though she smiled, and kissed him for his promises, 
her arms about his neck, somehow he knew that he 
had failed, and under his breath swore at the bitterness 
of it. 

Nukahiva came up from the mists, took to itself 
outlines clear cut and distinct, color and form and bulk; 
sent to the Joyous the song of its breakers across two 
leagues of water. But at noon the wind dropped, and 
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four long hours had passed before the brig swung at 
anchor opposite the little town. 

A boat came off from the beach, dancing its way to 
the Joyous. One man alone was in it, a man dressed 
simply in a wide-brimmed hat and a lava-lava. This 
was Price, who knew more about the Pacific than most 
men knew about their home towns; who knew every- 
thing that happened between Hawaii, Singapore, 
Macquarie, and Juan Fernandez. Men differed about 
his age; but all agreed that he was old. He retained, 
however, all the agility of youth, and now he swung 
up and over the rails of the brig as lightly as any man 
half his age could have done it. He was slight, but 
with a big head seeming too heavy for his neck, so 
that always he had the appearance of staring at some- 
thing just beyond his range of vision. A mustache 
the color of hay drooped at each side of his mouth. 

He greeted O’Driscoll warmly, Adams less so, and 
Marotea kindly, as he might a child. Lacey was below, 
asleep. 

“Come and. have a drink,” said O’Driscoll, and the 
three men, Marotea following, went to the Irishman’s 
cabin. Marotea produced tumblers and a bottle of 
whisky, and watched them as they drank. 

“This your girl, O’Driscoll?” 

“Are you, ’Teea?”’ 

Marotea laughed, nodded. 

“Good blood in her,” Price said, and after that 
' ignored her presence. 

“Anything doing?” Adams said, wiping his lips 
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with the back of one hand, leaning forward to refill 
Price’s glass. His black eyes were sharp as a rat’s, 
and as malignant, as he watched the older man across 
the table. 

Price shook his head. 

“Very little,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘There’s been 
gold found again in Alaska—a big strike this time.” 

“Nothing doing down here?” 

“Very little, unless you’re willing to take a risk?” 

He put it in the form of a question, and O’Driscoll 
grinned. 

“We thrive on them,” he said, his blue eyes eager. 

“Well...” Price measured with careful fingers 
the depth of liquor in his glass. “Well, you know the 
Golden Eagle?” 

The two men nodded. 

“She left Panama about five weeks ago for Suva, 
touching at Otaheite, and ran into a howler that 
strained her so much that she sprang a leak. Her 
crew, headed by the mate, abandoned her, leaving the 
skipper and his daughter and another man in pos- 
session.” 

Price raised the glass, drank slowly, appreciatively, 
licked his lips, and smiled into O’Driscoll’s interested 
face. 

“You follow ?” 

“Aye. Go on.” 

“She hasn’t been seen since.” 

“And the crew?” said Adams sharply. 

“The crew managed to reach here in safety.” 
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“Go on,” O'Driscoll said patiently. 

“She was carrying a very valuable cargo of general 
merchandise,” Price continued slowly. “An exception- 
ally valuable cargo, in fact. Bear that in mind. And, 
apart from that, she was carrying: 

He halted dramatically, pleased with the interest he 
had created. The silence in the cabin was absolute. 

“Thomas Brown,” he said, chuckling. 

“Who in hell’s Thomas Brown?” Adams demanded 
explosively. 

“Let me tell this my own way,” said Price. ‘Do 
you know Svenson, the bos’n of the Golden Eagle?” 

“Big fair chap?” said O’Driscoll. “Aye, I know 
him.” 

“He had a difference of opinion with this Brown, 
and Brown broke his arm.” 

“Svenson’s arm?” 

“Svenson’s arm. After that he waded into a few 
others of the crew who were trying to give Svenson 
a hand, and then he pulled a gun. Stuck up the whole 
crew, and Weston as well. And do you know who he 
was? He was the man who stayed aboard the schooner 
with Harvey and his daughter.” 

“And who’s that?” Lacey asked, entering. ‘“How’s 
life with you, Price?’ 

“Well enough, well enough. You ask me who’s 
that? I'll tell you. . . . Monkey Arnold!” 

“Hell!” O’Driscoll bellowed, smashing his fist to 
the table. “Monkey’s dead these five years.” 

“Monkey’s been somewhere in Mexico these five 
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years,” said Price. “He was running guns into Salina 
Cruz in the Cormorant, and somebody spilt to the 
authorities. That wouldn’t have mattered if Monkey 
had been aboard, but he was ashore, and when bullets 
began to fly he ran for the ship. They’d guessed he’d 
do that, I suppose, and at the harbor he was knocked 
on the head from behind. I had that from one of his 
crew. They chucked him into prison somewhere and 
forgot about him, and now he’s escaped. [I'll be sur- 
prised if he doesn’t raise hell just out of sheer exuber- 
ance of spirits.” 

“And what d’you think about him staying on the 
schooner?’ O'Driscoll asked thoughtfully. 

“Remember her cargo.” 

“T’ve never met him,” Lacey said, regret in his tone. 

“You're to be congratulated,” Price said drily. 

“T’ve heard he’s death on Irishmen. Is that true?” 

Price nodded, his eyes dreamy. 

“I remember,” he said, “the first time Monkey 
came out here. He’d bolted from Ireland because of 
some abortive rebellion or another, with the military 
pretty close on his heels, I imagine. It seems that he 
organized the whole affair; the rising was to have 
been simultaneous over the entire West. But at the 
critical moment his fellow-conspirators failed him, and 
he had to run. Since then he’s hated Irishmen. I had 
that from his own lips. A long time ago... ten 
or twelve years. Monkey must be in his prime now. 
There’s a lot of mischief and killing in him yet.” 

“It'd be interesting,’ Lacey said, “for him to meet 
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O'Driscoll and myself. What d’you think would 
happen?” 

“You might part the best of friends,’ Price an- 
swered, smiling. 

Lacey shook his head impatiently. 

“T’d throw a gun on him, just to see if he’s really so 
quick as they say.” 

“You'd not see.” 

“Ts he so fast as all that?” 

Price thought for some moments before answering. 

“You're fast,” he said at length, “but Monkey’s 
faster. . . . When he goes for his gun there’s no time 
to duck.” 

“You've not seen me for some time,’ Lacey said 
obstinately. “Watch.” 

He stood up, clad only in trousers and shirt. He 
faced Price, smiling a little, arms slack by his sides. 
Price, eyes narrowed, watched intently. He followed 
with difficulty the leap of the pistol from Lacey’s 
belt, separated with difficulty the three shots that 
crashed out together. The bullets went through the 
open porthole. 

“How’s that?” Lacey twirled the pistol in slender 
fingers. 

“Good,” Price admitted critically. “Very good. 
But if you’d been standing in front of Monkey you'd 
be a dead man now. I could see you move; Monkey’s 
faster than sight.” 

“T’ll believe that when I see him,” Lacey said rudely. 
He was proud of his speed and accuracy with a pistol. 
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He sat down again, and poured himself another drink, 
gloomily silent. 

“T wonder is Monkey trying to swing this by 
himself?’ O’Driscoll said. “The Golden Eagle, I 
mean.” 

“He always swung things by himself,” Price said. 
“The hard work was always done when he let the 
crew at it. He’s always played the lone hand; never 
took a partner. Trusts nobody, I suppose. But this 
seems a bit big for one man, so I thought se 

He left the sentence unfinished, merely glancing at 
O’Driscoll across the width of the table. 

O’Driscoll finished off his whisky. 

“Tt’s a big risk,” he said slowly. “Apart from 
Monkey, she may have gone to the bottom an hour 
after Svenson and the others left her.” 

“She may, of course.” 

O’Driscoll glanced at Adams, that little rat of a man 
with the cruel eyes and mouth. 

“Well?” he said. 

“T’m for it,” Adams said. 

“You, Lacey?” 

“Me, too,’ Lacey nodded, slipping cartridges into 
the magazine of his pistol. 

“Let’s have a drink on it,” suggested O’Driscoll; and 
drink on it they did. 

“There’s been another escape,” Price said, wiping 
his mouth. “Did you know Black Pompey, Monkey’s 
nigger?” 

The three shook their heads. 
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“He was one of the few who escaped that night in 
Salina Cruz. About two years ago he had a row with 
me over a girl. So I let the French know where he 
was; they wanted him for a few things. They sent 
him off to Devil’s Isle for life. I’ve only just heard 
he escaped about a year ago.” 

“Can’t be coming back here, then,” Lacey said. 
“He'd have been here long ago.” 

“A vicious devil with a knife,” Price said, his eyes 
filled with memories and the shadow of fear. 

“Have another drink, and forget about him,” 
O’Driscoll advised. 

It was long after midnight when Price staggered 
from the cabin and to the side of the brig. The moon 
was up, lighting the island and the sea, throwing 
shadows across the deck. One of these shadows moved 
queerly when Price neared it, became the body of a 
man stretched in sleep on the hard boards. 

“A damn nigger!’ said Price, who was very drunk. 
He had seen Lacey and O’Driscoll under the table; 
had taken drink for drink with the little Welshman, 
after that, until Adams slumped unconscious in his 
chair. 

Price was loosening the painter of his boat when a 
hand took him by the shoulder. It was a hand with 
fingers fine and long as any musician’s, but the 
strength in it twisted Price about until he looked into 
a face black and grinning, a face split by a mouth in 
_which filed teeth showed white and vicious in the 
moonlight. Price was abruptly sober. 
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“Black Pompey!’ he whispered, then opened his 
mouth to yell. 

Black Pompey drove his long knife home. He low- 
ered the limp body to the deck, looked about with the 
eyes of a hawk. There was no one in sight. He 
stooped, cleaned the strip of steel on the dead man’s 
lava-lava. Next instant all that was mortal of Price 
went to the sharks, and his boat went where the wind 
and the water would have it go. Black Pompey, still 
grinning, watched it fade into the darkness where the 
island cast its shadow. 


CHAPTERS Vi. 
MOTAI 


AROTEA, eyes wide in the darkness, lis- 
M tened to the song of the wind and the sea, 
to the whine of the rigging and the hiss of 
water that seemed to chuckle maliciously at her as she 
lay sleepless in her bunk. The Joyous was rolling 
northwards under a sky of stars and pits of blackness; 
Nukahiva was a day’s sail astern. Marotea wondered 
idly what lay ahead. 

She rose, flung a waist-cloth about her, and slipped 
to the door. O’Driscoll’s even breathing faltered; he 
stirred a little, and from the darkness came the sharp 
click of a revolver-hammer going back. 

“Tt’s me,” Marotea whispered. 

O’Driscoll grunted, laughed softly. 

“Where’re you off to, darlin’ ?” 

“Going on deck,” she said. “It’s too warm down 
here.”’ 

She stole up the companionway, gained the open. 
The Joyous seemed a ship of the dead; she went in 
darkness, and there was little to indicate that in a 
short hour the sun would come blazing above the 
bulge of the earth. The decks were deserted, the 
helmsman invisible. She seemed to drive onward of 
her own desire and volition, choosing her own course, 
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Marotea went into the bow and peered ahead. Fine 
spray, cooling, exquisite, struck her on the face and 
breast, made her happy as she had not been for some 
days. The mutter of the torn water beneath was a 
voice comforting, reassuring. Her thoughts and de- 
sires winged their way into the darkness, towards the 
dawn. She prayed, not as the kind Sisters had taught 
her to pray, but wordlessly, wholly inarticulate, with 
heart instead of lips. And she prayed to gods who 
had been in the South Seas before the coming of de 
Bougainville or Cook. 

The promise of dawn was in the sky when she 
returned to go back to the cabin. Her bare feet made 
no sound on the deck; she moved silently as a ghost. 
Some sense other than hearing warned the man who 
crouched beside the head of the companionway. 

Marotea put both hands to her breast, shivering a 
little although the air was warm. There was death 
in that still, vague figure, in the pistol whose cold 
muzzle pressed against her side. And she did not want 
to die. Life had been very pleasant and wonderful, 
and could be pleasant and wonderful again. She was 
still hungry for it. 

“Who are you?” said a gentle voice. ‘Speak 
softly.” 

“Marotea,” said the girl. She had heard that voice 
before on the night when she had left Otaheite, and 
somehow, now, she knew she was in no danger. “Why 
are you here?” 

“Why should I not be here?” 
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“Because . . . this is Terry’s ship.” 

A chuckle was her only answer. 

“T know!” she said, and in her fear stretched out 
trembling hands. “You have come to kill my 
erryes 

She sensed rather than saw the nod of a vague head, 
and sobbed. 

“‘Ah, no, no!” 

“Flush!” said the gentle voice. “Your Terry is 
in no danger from me while I am in no danger from 
him. Say nothing of me to him, or to any one else, 
and he’s safe. Promise.” 

She promised, and he was gone into the darkness, 
a shadow fading into shadows. But what are promises 
to a woman in love? There can be little doubt that 
Marotea was still in love with O’Driscoll while the 
Joyous sailed from Nukahiva to Motai. 

siLerty, etry! 

She pulled at him as he lay drowsy in that sense of 
' security her presence brought. 

“Terry, I have seen him! Terry!’ 

oa Des 

O’Driscoll rolled about to face her, opened his eyes 
and his arms. But she was in no mood for kisses, and 
let him see it so convincingly that he sat up with the 
revolver across his knees. The gray light of dawn, 
stealing in through the porthole, showed him how 
deadly earnest she was. 

“Who’ve you seen, darlin’ ?” 

“The man—’ She knew, but had momentarily 
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forgotten, his name. “The man who said he had come 
to kill you that last night in Papeete.” 

“Ferguson?” 

She nodded. “Yes, Ferguson.” 

“You've been seein’ ghosts, then,’ O’Driscoll said 
skeptically. ‘‘Where was this?” 

She told him, simply, lucidly, without any attempt 
to exaggerate or alter, and, sitting in his bunk, great 
chest and shoulders bare, he thought. He had seen 
Ferguson hit on the head and knifed, then thrown into 
deep water; could any man live through that? 
O'Driscoll thought it improbable; but, then, he had 
seen queerer things than that in his time, so he decided 
to keep an open mind on the matter. And Marotea 
was not the girl to see faces in every shadow. 

“Must have swum out,” he murmured, more to him- 
self than to the girl. “Hid somewhere below, I sup- 
pose. Where the devil was the watch? Ashore, most 
of them. Think cookie was the only man aboard the 
ship. Easy enough. You spoke to him, Teea?” 

“Yes,” she said, and repeated the conversation word 
for word. 

“T believe you,” O’Driscoll said. “He must have 
the lives of a cat.” 

“You will be careful, Terry?” the girl pleaded. 

“Tl fill him full of lead!’ O’Driscoll muttered 
angrily. Ferguson’s magnanimity had got beneath the 
skin, and stung. “But he can wait—he can wait. 
He’ll be expectin’ things to happen to-night, or soon, 
maybe. Go to sleep, darlin’. Eh? Of course I'll 
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take care of myself; trust me for that. Go to sleep 
like a good kid.” 

He left her in her bunk and went on deck. The sun 
came up to welcome him; the night was past. The 
sea was blue, tipped with white, the sky blue and 
cloudless. The horizon was about them in an unbroken 
line. 

Lacey and Adams came up later, and joined 
O’Driscoll in the bow. 

“Ferguson’s aboard,” O’Driscoll said. 

“Ferguson’s in hell,’ Adams said. 

“T thought my knife stuck in a rib,” Lacey said. 

They were silent awhile, each thinking after his own 
manner. They were not greatly concerned about 
Ferguson; he was one who had announced his intention 
of prying into things, one who by some mischance 
might shed light on facts better for them forgotten, 
and so bring to an unpleasant conclusion their liberty, 
and perhaps their lives. For that reason they had 
attempted to remove him. Adams had been mainly 
responsible for that extreme measure, though the 
others were by no means squeamish. Now it appeared 
that their attempt had been a failure; but he was still 
in their hands. That he should escape a second time 
seemed inconceivable. 

“Better warn the men to fix him if they come across 
him,” Lacey said. 

“He can’t be here,’ Adams said. ‘“He’s back in 
Papeete harbor, in the belly of a shark.” 

“He’s here, unless Marotea saw and spoke with his 
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ghost,” O’Driscoll said shortly, and gave his orders 
to the Kanakas. 

Adams growled, and all day went about surly. But 
that night he changed his opinions. He awoke from 
dreamless slumber, in gray darkness, with the uneasy 
knowledge that he was not alone. He moved swiftly, 
stealthily, reaching for the revolver that should have 
swung on a strap from the head of his bunk, but it was 
gone. Its absence startled him, forced on him the 
realization that he had not been alone for some time. 
Very sure and very delicate work it must have taken 
to remove the revolver without awakening him, 
without light. Very sure and very delicate work to 
open the door without noise. 

“A simple precaution,” said a gentle voice. “Can 
you see me, friend Adams?” 

Adams could indeed see now, very vaguely, a figure 
seated on the opposite side of the cabin. 

“Tf you do,” the gentle voice went on, “you will 
not move or cry out, because of this pistol covering 
you. If you do not, take my word that I can see you, 
and that I am not likely to miss you under any circum- 
stances whatever. When you have digested that fact, 
we will talk.” 

There followed a little silence. Adams, seeing every 
instant more clearly, recognized the lean face, the wide 
shoulders, of the man sitting there so calmly. Some- 
thing told him that, unless he was very careful and very 
lucky, he had but a short time to live. As Marotea had 
sensed death in Ferguson, so now did Adams. Some 
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quality there was about his voice that seemed to make 
it merciless—the voice of a judge, a voice condemning, 
hard for all its gentleness, as if, Adams thought, its 
Owner was very sure of himself. 

“You know,” said the gentle voice, after a moderate 
interval, “all this is very intriguing, friend Adams. 
There are three of you, you see, and I am told that 
only one of you fired. Which one of you the few 
natives who saw cannot, or will not, say. Mostly, 
I think, they were hiding when the rifles began to talk. 
But that is by the way. It happened three years ago, 
and their memories are short. You see?” 

Adams saw, but said nothing. 

“T am very eager to know which of you it was,” 
Ferguson continued. “And I am quite as eager to 
know who stuck that knife into my ribs, and who 
endeavored to smash in my head. You see, I have 
three counts against three of you, and the solution 
seems obvious enough. Three counts against three of 
you x 

He paused a moment, seemingly musing, weighing 
the justice of it. Adams watched him as he might 
a rock poised and trembling above him, a rock that at 
any moment might fall and crush him to pulp, and 
from under which there was no escape. 

“But I am broadminded,” Ferguson said. “Per- 
haps that virtue in me will save you, Adams. There 
may be one of you who had no hand in either affair, 
who lent only moral support to the murderer of my 
uncle and to the would-be murderers of myself. True, 
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you may argue that doubtless not one of you deserves 
to live, and there I would most heartily agree with 
you; but that is a matter for the law, not for James 
Ferguson.” 

There was another pause, longer than before. 
Adams lay. still, wondering about the mentality of 
this man who could jest lightly about a thing concern- 
ing which he was in deadly earnest. Such a man would 
jest on the scaffold, Adams thought, or looking down 
the barrel of a rifle. 

“Are you that one, friend Adams?” the gentle voice 
asked, a sudden coldness in it making it hard and 
startling as any shout. Adams began to sweat. 

“And if Iam?” he asked slowly, his voice steady. 

“We part the best of friends.” 

“And otherwise?” 

A laugh answered him. 

“You’re a fool,’ Adams said then. “Now that we 
know you're on the brig you haven’t a dog’s chance.” 

“You knew already,” Ferguson said. “If you live 
after to-night, Adams, never trust a woman’s promises. 
They may mean well at the time, but somehow— 
However, that’s beside the point.’’ 

“You may kill me,” Adams said, watching that 
pistol, which, more loosely held now, pointed to the 
floor, “but O’Driscoll or Lacey’ll get you.” 

“That is on the lap of the gods,’ Ferguson admitted 
philosophically. 

Then Adams jumped. He stiffened, thrust his feet 
and hands against the inner boards of the bunk, hurled 
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himself across the cabin, all in a split second. Could 
he hold Ferguson for half a minute, the noise would 
bring help. He was tough and wiry, and he would 
be fighting for life. If 

Even as he moved he saw a little contemptuous 
grin twist Ferguson’s lips, and thought himself a dead 
man. But Ferguson, never bothering to raise the 
pistol, hooked him under the chin with a left that 
seemed to have behind it the strength of a mule. 
Adams crumpled in mid-air, fell slackly to the floor. 

“You fool!” said Ferguson, gazing down at the un- 
conscious man. “You poor fool!’ 

Lacey, who better than either of the others had 
taken the measure of his man, was on deck that night. 
He walked from bow to stern, from stern to bow, with 
long, silent strides, keeping ever to the shadows, his 
fingers about the butt of a pistol. 

Despite his youth, Lacey knew men, and at a glance 
could take in the essentials of their characteristics, 
their failings, and their virtues. If a man had any 
little unusual trick of head or hands or features, any 
unusual way of standing, any peculiarity of voice, 
Lacey noticed it at once, and never forgot it. No 
disguise, however perfect, would have deceived him. 
He had been dealing with men of all descriptions 
since his earliest maturity, and he had learned well the 
lessons they had taught him. 

He had judged Ferguson, and recognized him as a 
dangerous opponent. Now he suspected with good 
reason that Ferguson had a friend aboard—one of the 
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crew; and a determined man in such a position could 
make trouble. 

It was just before the moon rose that, right ahead, 
he saw something which fascinated him. Nothing 
more nor less, this, than a red light winking and nod- 
ding at him across the unguessable miles of sea. Now 
it vanished abruptly as the Joyous swung down be- 
tween waves; now abruptly it reappeared. Was it 
high, low? Lacey could not tell with any certainty; 
it was beneath the stars, that was all he knew. 

For a long time, balancing easily against the swing 
of the ship, he stared at it, his imagination filling the 
darkness out there with queer peoples and adventures 
and triumphs, his common sense telling him that here 
was nothing more than a light somewhere ahead. 
Not a ship’s light, but the light of a lantern or a fire. 
That meant land ahead, then? In the end he went 
below and called O’Driscoll. 

“A light, you say?” O’Driscoll was not in the best 
of humors, resenting this interruption of his slumber. 
“Some damn ship or another, I suppose.” 

“Come and see it,” Lacey suggested patiently. 

O'Driscoll, grumbling, went on deck with him, and 
for a long time glowered darkly at this red flower 
which seemed to have taken root out there in the sea. 
He, too, peopled the surrounding obscurity with 
players born of his imagination and Price’s tale, and 
his mood became more gloomy than ever. Some 
instinct warned him that this was the beginning of 
trouble such as he had never known, unsettled though 
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his days had been; warned him so forcibly, so un- 
mistakably, that he muttered curses, from his lips 
stolen by the wind and whirled on ahead. He was 
fey, cold in the shadow of coming evil, a straw in a 
current, unable and unwilling to turn aside from his 
fate. 

“A fire,” he muttered heavily. ‘Now, who in hell’s 
on Motai?” 

“Motai?”’ said Lacey, who knew little of the 
Marquesas group. 

“That should be Motai.” 

The Joyous went on with her steady song, swung on 
with the wind on her beam. Waves came laughing 
at her, kissed her old sides, parted from her with 
reluctance. She had known the seven seas and a 
thousand and one men, and the magic of a tropic 
night had for her become a little stale. She had seen 
lives come and go, had heard fresh voices become old 
and hoarse, had seen young faces wrinkle and lose their 
beauty as the years went by. She had seen villages 
spring up where palms had been, and villages change 
overnight to towns. Many a cutting-out had she seen 
attempted, and many a brown body stark on golden 
beaches. She had known treachery and love and the 
wailing of babies, and all that goes to make up this 
queer, mad tangle of life. She was a little tired of it all. 

“Might be worth investigating,’ Lacey said. Why 
should there be a fire on Motai? Savages? Ship- 
wrecked sailors? . .. Ah! shipwrecked sailors... . 
Monkey Arnold. 
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O’Driscoll grunted. 

They leaned there across the rails until the moon, 
in its last quarter, came out from behind a curtain 
of cloud to touch the sea with silver. They saw, now, 
the bulk of the island behind the unsteady flame, an 
immensity of shadow with this red point as center, 
Motai seemed to fill the horizon. Then suddenly the 
red center was gone. 

“Ha!” O’Driscoll said, pulling at his lips. ‘What 
d’you make of that, now?” 

“Put out,’ Lacey said. “‘Smothered.”’ 

“H’m. Looked like it. Saw us coming, maybe. 
Wonder if it’s Monkey?” 

“Probably is. The sea’s not deep enough to drown 
him.” 

The moon came up, higher, higher. The sea was 
broken by a million spears, the gleaming sickle reflected 
in them. The island and the brig seemed each to draw 
the other. Beaches came forth from obscurity, and 
graceful palms, and a line of white where the reef lay 
crooning. Motai seemed to tower above the Joyous. 
Lacey gripped O’Driscoll’s arm, so that his fingers bit 
into the bunched muscles. 

“What the hell «4 

“A wreck!” Lacey said, a little breathless. 

“A wreck, eh? Where?” 

Lacey pointed. 

“The Alice!” said O'Driscoll softly. In the moon- 
light that long hull seemed sleeker, more beautiful, 
finer than ever—absolutely unmistakable. 
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“Surely not the Alice?” said a gentle voice. 

“Ferguson!” Lacey whispered the name. 

They turned slowly, uncertain as to what awaited 
them. 

Ferguson stood, hands on hips, watching them with 
his pleasant, lazy smile. He must have moved like 
a ghost to have come so close to them without their 
hearing; Lacey had the ears of a fox. He was dressed 
as they had seen him first—in the same clothes, more 
soiled than ever. His feet were bare. The same 
pistol was thrust carelessly through the narrow belt 
about his waist, its blued faces grinning at the moon. 

“Myself,” he said. “Still on your trail, Lacey.” 

Lacey moved with the speed of a striking snake, 
his whole body twisting as his gun came up. As sud- 
denly he froze. Ferguson’s right hand had risen a 
short six inches, then dropped, bringing the butt of his 
pistol down and the muzzle up, and Lacey, sweat 
beading his forehead, knew that to move was to die. 
The experience was a novel one; never before had he 
been beaten on the draw. Its novelty made it none 
the more pleasant; he is a brave man who can look 
into the muzzle of a pistol—knowing that the pressure 
of a finger will darken everything for him—without 
fear. 

O’Driscoll, watching intently, quite passive, leaned 
against the rails. He knew he was not about to see 
murder done, though, indeed, that would not have 
horrified him. 
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“By God!’ Ferguson said, “I’ve a mind to kill 
you!” 

There was an edge to his voice that neither of them 
had heard before—a hint, not subtle, that here was 
a man not all he seemed. Gone with the lazy voice 
was the lazy attitude; he stood now on wide-plantéed 
feet, chin up, keen eyes watching O’Driscoll and 
Lacey as if to read their souls. For the first time 
O’Driscoll noticed that this Ferguson was blessed with 
a pair of wide shoulders. 

They stood like that, these three, motionless for a 
long moment, while the helmsman, teeth and eyes 
agleam, watched with eyes that had seen many a man 
die. Then Lacey, relaxing somewhat, moving slowly, 
replaced the pistol in its holster, hooked his thumbs 
in his belt. He was very cool now, knowing himself 
safe while he stood defenseless. He had measured 
Ferguson’s nature as a tailor might measure cloth. 

“Some other time,” he said easily. 

Ferguson nodded. 

“Some other time. Not so far ahead, either, I think. 
Then [ll kill you, Lacey.” 

“Maybe, maybe.” 

O’Driscoll stirred a little, as if impatient at being 
forgotten. 

“And me?” he said, grinning. “What about me, 
Ferguson?” 

“You?” Ferguson considered him. “You're safe, 
unless you interfere with me. Safe because i‘ 

O’Driscoll swore. “Yes?” 
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“Because of Marotea.”’ 

The Irishman swore more fluently still. “D’you 
hear that, Lacey? I’m safe because Marotea has eyes 
to bewitch a man!” 

Ferguson laughed. 

“Have it that way, if you please. Are you going 
ashore here, O’Driscoll?” 

O'Driscoll looked at him with blue eyes dark and 
wicked, his mouth twisted with rage. 

“Maybe. Why?” 

“Because I’d like you to drop me here.” 

“Oh, oh! You would, would you? Well, I’m 
going ashore right enough.” O’Driscoll ran his tongue 
about dry lips. “D’you hear, I’m going ashore— 
to get Mad Ferguson’s treasure. Hear that? And 
who’s to stop or hinder me? You? Why, you eS 

He delivered himself of his spleen in a volley of 
foulness, and Ferguson, head a little to one side, 
listened with interest. At the end of it the reviled 
man glanced at the island, and then at the moon, 
quick, furtive glances of the eyes which neither 
O’Driscoll nor Lacey saw. 

“Another wreck,” he said, seeing in that glance 
what they had missed—the long shape of the Golden 
Eagle against the whiteness of the reef, seeming some 
great rock fashioned by nature to the likeness of a 
ship. Her sails were reefed, her masts and spars in- 
visible against the palms. Waves were breaking about 
her hull, flinging their spray high as her deck, seeming 
to snarl at her. 
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“The Golden Eagle!” O’Driscoll said, staring. He 
had, seeing the red pin-point of light, realized the 
possibility of this; but now the proof that his surmise 
had been correct unsettled him. It meant that 
Monkey Arnold was on Motai. It meant, O'Driscoll 
thought, that if at all Mad Ferguson’s treasure was to 
be found, Monkey Arnold would be the one to find it. 
And to keep it. 

Lacey turned. 

‘We meet anon,” said the gentle voice, and with the 
spring of a cat Ferguson was over the rails and in the 
water. Lacey jumped to the side, pistol in hand, to 
peer down at the waves kissing smooth timbers, but at 
nothing else. He saw, running astern, a wash of dark- 
ness tinged with foam, a network of lace on ink, a wild 
froth surging aimlessly, hiding from his eyes the dark 
head he so desired to see. 

O’Driscoll, astonishingly agile for so big a man, ran 
to the wheel, snatched it from the hands of the Kanaka, 
brought the Joyous around in so small a circle as 
possible, careless of the risk of pulling the sticks out of 
her with the wind blowing. Lacey cried that he saw 
something out there, and with sweeps of his arm 
directed O’Driscoll. But just then the little cloud 
Ferguson had seen and waited for drifted across the 
moon, and sea and sky darkened. Lacey, swearing 
between clenched teeth, emptied his pistol at random, 
and swore again when he found his hand shaking be- 
yond his control. 

“No use,” O’Driscoll said, relinquishing the wheel. 
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“We'll anchor outside the reef, and get inside the 
lagoon at daybreak.” 

With thoughtful eyes he measured the distance that 
separated the Joyous from Motai. 

“A good mile. Wonder if he’ll manage it?’ 

He need not have been anxious. Ferguson, eyes and 
nose and little else above the water, saw the sails of 
the Joyous gathered in, heard the rattle of the anchor- 
chain, and, turning over, swam with easy strokes 
towards the island. 


CHAPTER VII 
LIN 


APTAIN HARVEY, pulling into the dark- 
ness, away from his ship, fearful that at any 


moment she might slip beneath the waves and 
drag the dinghy after her, thought very bitter things 
about life. That the storm had abated in time to make 
it possible for him to save his daughter’s life and his 
own seemed now a matter of no importance; it had 
taken from him his ship, and there was the crushing 
truth—the ship he had loved and made the pride of his 
life, the ship he knew from bowsprit to stern, from the 
tip of her masts to her keel. He had loved the slender 
grace of her, the ease with which she sailed in the 
lightest wind, that little trick she had of rolling slightly 
in a calm sea. Every ship has a personality and a 
character, some idiosyncrasy possessed by no other 
ship; and the Golden Eagle Captain Harvey had found 
lovable before all others. 

Presently, the schooner lost to him, he turned the 
dinghy, rowing now with the wind and the waves. 
The wind had dropped almost completely, and the 
waves were unbroken; they came from out the 
blackness astern, towered above the little craft, seem- 
ing almost to blot out the sky, then somehow slid under 
and past, tilting her a trifle this way or the other, swing- 
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ing her forward irresistibly. She was on the crest a 
short moment, then the wave was in front and she 
was sliding back into the valley it had left, only, reach- 
ing the bottom, to lift again. In this way things went 
for an hour or so. 

“Cold, Lin?” the old man said then. 

“Quite warm, thanks, daddy,” the girl answered. 

She sat curled up in the stern, one hand at her 
throat, the other on her ankles, peering ahead, dreaming 
dreams. This was her first voyage, and already it 
promised to be her last. She was not afraid—not be- 
cause fear was unknown to her, but because, sitting 
there so comfortably, to her death seemed as remote 
and impossible a fact as ever. True, it might, and did, 
come to other people, and doubtless one day would 
come to her, but—not yet; some time far, far ahead, 
when life had ceased to taste fiercely sweet, and was 
filled only with a calm content. Not now. 

Besides, she knew there were islands all about them, 
and stores in the dinghy sufficient to last many days, 
and ships going by with white sails like wings day by 
day. She looked forward to the dawn, to the flush in 
the sky, the eager gazing about a restricted horizon; 
then the shout. The ship coming up swiftly, scatter- 
ing the waves, a mist about her forefoot. Kind, rugged 
faces looking down into the dinghy. Anxious in- 
quiries . . . sympathy for the loss of the Golden 
PEO 

Of the currents which might sweep the dinghy be- 
tween and past the islands she knew nothing. Nor did 
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she realize the immensity of the open sea into which 
they might drift—drift or sail for a thousand miles 
without seeing either ship or land. These things, and 
the dread of thirst in an open boat, were mercifully 
hidden from her. Not that she would have been afraid, 
for she had a spirit like white fire; but the knowledge 
could in no way have helped her. She was too young 
to think of death or to associate it at all seriously with 
herself. She had found life too pleasant for that. 

Things had happened very swiftly with her these 
past few months. It seemed but yesterday that she had 
left her college in California, and gone south with her 
friend Dolores. Mexico, land of bandits and revolu- 
tions and tinkling guitars, of dark-eyed beauties and 
slender men. Hot streets, narrow and winding, and 
doves in the blue overhead. The advisability to carry 
a revolver. Long rides on a horse. 

Monkey Arnold, with his red-yellow hair and fierce 
blue eyes, jumping to face her from behind a rock. 
Even now she could see his menacing scowl change to 
amazement and admiration. Idly she wondered if that 
had been the reason for her helping him. Or was it 
that he had been a white man in a land of smooth- 
tongued, courteous, but treacherous foreigners? It 
didn’t matter much either way. 

She had, that day, for the first time seen men killed, 
and had found it, at the distance, not at all horrifying. 
Nothing, after all, to be seen but some men tumbled 
from their saddles; and in that there was nothing to 
shake strong nerves. True, she had known that the 
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men were dead, and that in all probability there was 
blood about them on the road; but this knowledge was 
aloof, detached; not in any way personal. The same 
as, when eating mutton, one knows the sheep’s throat 
has been cut while the animal struggled between a man’s 
knees. 

Then there had been the journey to Panama, and 
the meeting with a father whom she had not seen for 
six years (her mother was long dead). The slow dis- 
covery of his ways, his whims, his preferences and dis- 
likes, was like a journey into unknown territory. Dan- 
gerous territory, too; for she had realized how easy it 
might be for her to disappoint or offend; territory in 
which her education had been of little use to her; for in 
the college, although they had taught her many things, 
she had learned nothing about men. That was her 
reason for leaving, to add to her knowledge what she 
would from travel and life. 

The appearance of Monkey Arnold aboard the 
schooner had somehow shocked and pleased her at 
once. In him she had guessed at an intriguing person- 
ality, and, probing, had found something vaguely re- 
pellent. The man was too hard, his mind too strictly 
selfish, to please her. There was iron-dust in his soul. 
She wondered if it had been there before his imprison- 
ment. Five years in a Mexican labor-gang was enough 
to make most men hard. 

Her father had told her something of Arnold’s past 
deeds, painting them as he saw them, neither all black 
nor all white. He had spoken of men killed in drunken 
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quarrels, or shot in cold blood for some fancied 
grievance; of women who in vain awaited his return. 
He was a man who had quaffed deep of the red wine of 
life, who had lived as his appetite guided him, with the 
speed and strength of his hands to clear his path. It 
was said that on occasion he had been a pirate, and that 
ships supposedly lost at sea had in reality been his prey, 
gutted and sent blazing to the stars, their crews mur- 
dered. Many believed that. 

Of these tales, some seemed to the girl typical of the 
man; others she could not bring herself to believe. 
Hard he might be, and merciless; yet she, with her 
young eyes, saw in him something too fine, too manly. 
to permit of his descent to these horrors of which her 
father had warningly hinted. She reasoned it another 
case of the dog with the bad name. But Monkey Ar- 
nold was too big a dog for them—too big to hang. He 
was his own law and his own judge, his own court and 
jury. 

When, looking up from the pitching cockle-shell of 
the dinghy, she had seen against the spars of the sink- 
ing schooner the shaggy head of Monkey Arnold, had 
seen him stand there with death beneath his feet, had 
heard the bitterness in his deep voice, she had sensed 
abruptly the greatness of the man. He had in him, she 
thought, that tiny spark which has so often made his- 
tory. Born under different circumstances, with a spirit 
more law-abiding, what might he not have been? New 
countries, perhaps, would have called to him, called in- 
sistently. What an explorer he would have made, with 
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that spark which glimmers in so few glimmering 
brightly in him. It caused him to laugh at the sea and 
the end promised him, to set his opinion against that of 
her father and of the men gone off in the longboat. Yet 
the girl found herself able to ponder with equanimity 
the possibility that even now he was dead, a plaything 
of the waves he had scorned. 

She heard the song of the breakers ahead before she 
saw their gray froth over the reef, saw the dim shape 
of the Golden Eagle before the bulk of the island was 
visible. Captain Harvey, thinking how easily the 
schooner might have been beached without injury, 
swore deep in his throat at this scurvy trick the fates 
had played him. Those yellow-livered cowards who 
had left him helpless. . . . 

“The Devil’s children have the Devil’s luck,” he 
grunted, and Lin knew he spoke of Monkey Arnold. 
“What’ll we do? Land or get him to heave us a 
rope?” 

“Land,” the girl said. The knowledge had come to 
her, suddenly, unheralded, that she feared Monkey 
Arnold as she had never thought to fear a man. On 
that account the schooner was at all costs to be 
avoided. 

“Huh!” her father grunted, looking at her curiously, 
wondering if his ears had tricked him. He pulled 
towards the reef, swore a little when the dinghy took a 
sea in over one gun’l, gasped and forgot to swear when 
she turned turtle and pitched him with small ceremony 
into surf as mad as any he had ever seen. He came 
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up, shook the water from his eyes and spat it from his 
mouth, looked around for the girl. Her dark head came 
to the surface even as he turned, and, swimming 
strongly, she came to him. He was infinitely pleased 
to see her smile. He tried to speak, to shout encourage- 
ment, but a wave surged over his head and left him 
spluttering, and damning heaven and earth and all be- 
tween. Another came, caught him up lightly as a cork, 
smashed him down upon a branch of coral. He felt 
one leg snap like a carrot. 

“Lin!” he cried. ‘Oh, Lin!’ 

She did not hear him, but she came. One strong 
young arm went about his chest, holding him up. 

“Turn on your back,’ came her quick voice. He 
obeyed, and her arms went under his. He was dimly 
surprised at the strength of her grip. When he had 
been young, girls weren’t strong—they hadn’t been 
taught all these physical exercises at school then. .. . 
Things were slipping from him, getting vague. 

Yet another wave, laughing, burst upon them from 
the darkness, flung them up and up sickeningly, 
dropped them into a foaming pit, and, laughing still, 
retreated. The girl, her father’s head upon her breast, 
kicked out across tumbled water for time that seemed 
an zon. 

Then sand was firm beneath her feet, the old man a 
dead weight in her arms. His legs trailing, she dragged 
him through the shallow water and a little distance up 
the beach. There her strength failed her, and she col- 
lapsed beside him, flinging wide her arms, gulping great 
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drafts of air. His tired muscles relaxed, the pain 
slowly left him. The red film cleared from before her 
eyes, giving place to the sky, dark, clouded, threaten- 
ing, an immensity above her. She began to hear the 
roar of the breakers. They seemed disappointed at los- 
ing their prey, and threw little angry waves up the 
beach towards her. She hadn’t appreciated the fury 
of the sea until she had seen it smashing against this 
obstacle, the island. The power of it awed her. 

Some time passed before she came wearily to her 
feet and glanced about. She was ona beach that curved 
to right and left, reaching out to the sea. The sea was 
a grayness against which the schooner, without shape, 
unrecognizable, bulked small and insignificant. Be- 
hind her the palms rustled strangely, murmuring of 
depths wherein she might forever hide from Monkey 
Arnold. Idly she wondered if dawn were near. There 
was no promise of it in what she took to be the eastern 
sky. 

She looked down at her father then. He lay on his 
back, seeming rather old and helpless, one leg twisted 
in a manner that told her it was broken. He was un- 
conscious, breathing stertorously. As best she could 
she wrung the water from her handkerchief, and with 
it wiped his face. But he showed no sign of regaining 
consciousness. That was as well, for she did not want 
to hurt him, and he could not help himself. 

She bent her lithe body, tried his weight. It was 
little enough for a man, but almost too much for her 
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to handle. She gasped when she took him in her arms, 
bit her lips when he moaned. The distance to the palms 
seemed altogether too great for her to cover, yet cover 
it she did, and went still farther, on and on into dark- 
ness that with each step became more absolute. 
There were trees about her; she knew that, but they re- 
mained unseen. She felt them, bumped against them, 
smelt them, and at times rested her father’s body against 
them, thus relieving herself of some of his weight, en- 
abling her to draw breath to last her through the next 
few yards. 

She halted presently, laid her father down, and seated 
herself with her back against a tree. This accident to 
her father had suddenly made life very complex. Here 
they were, on an island that seemed to be uninhabited, 
the schooner a wreck on the reef. Monkey Arnold a 
menace on the schooner. Their movements would be 
terribly restricted until her father’s leg was sound again. 
So long as Monkey Arnold remained unaware of their 
presence on the island he would not look for them, that 
was obvious enough. Obvious, too, that a hiding place 
must be found. 

She saw something—a faint grayness up there above 
her, Little moving things appeared against it... 
leaves. Branches and trunks became visible, took to 
themselves shape and outline, and, presently, color. The 
dawn was come. She saw the sky through a pattern of 
leaves, and it was blue, unflecked by cloud. She took 
her father in her arms again, and went on. She was 
tired and aching, but she went on, steadily inland. Her 
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skin was sore from the rubbing of wet clothes. The 
sunshine caught her in a little glade where she rested 
again, dried her dark hair and her thin garments, 
showed up the purple of strain and sleeplessness beneath 
her eyes. 

The old man was still unconscious. She examined 
his leg, and found that it was broken cleanly beneath 
the knee—a simple fracture that should mend readily. 
She set it neatly, sweat bursting out on her forehead 
as her patient groaned and stirred, as the ends of the 
bone grated together. The branches of the nearest trees 
provided her with rough splints, and strips torn from 
her underskirt with bandages. While working, she re- 
flected that at least they had taught her one useful thing 
at college. That brought a little smile to her lips. The 
sunshine was having its effect. 

Captain Harvey regained consciousness about an hour 
after dawn, and grinned twistedly up at her. The wind 
had dropped completely, and the thunder of the reef had 
changed to a soft murmur, which came to them so even 
that the girl had never noticed the difference in tone. 
But the old man, thinking first of his ship, noticed it 
before all else. 

“Ts she still there?” he asked eagerly. 

She nodded, this daughter of his who so well under- 
stood his question. 

“T don’t think she was hurt at all, daddy. Anyway, 
she looked all right.” 

“And the wind’s gone,’ he murmured thoughtfully. 
“T’'ll get her off yet, Lin. If it wasn’t for this blasted 
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leg of mine— You’ve made a good job of it, eh, 
girlie?” 

“The best I could.” 

“It looks good to me, all right. Gives me a bit of a 
twist now and then, of course, but that’s only to be ex- 
pected. How’d you get me here?” 

“Carried you.” 

“You did, eh?’ He measured her slender figure with 
proud and affectionate eyes into which pain had already 
cast its shadow. ‘You're stronger than you look, I 
suppose. About time they taught girls all about their 
bodies, and made them healthy. Listen to that surf.” 

The boom of it came to them across Motai, heavy, 
rolling, like the tramp of an army on the march. 

“That'll make matchwood of the old Eagle, smash 
her to splinters before the sun’s down. Maybe. Hard 
to say. Something tells me I’ll get her off, but it’s hard 
to believe in the face of that surf.” 

“Of course you will, daddy,” Lin said. She was 
thinking, not of the Golden Eagle, but of Monkey 
Arnold. “Could you move at all, d’you think?” 

He looked shrewdly up at her. 

“Why do you want me to move, Lin?” 

Her eyes were frank as a child’s. 

“I’m afraid of Arnold, daddy.” 

“Huh! Suppose you are. Any girl would be. I'll 
do my damnedest.” 

She took him under the arms and lifted him until he 
stood on one foot, the broken leg stiff and straight and 
absolutely useless. She saw how gray he went, saw 
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him bite his lips and scowl, and guessed at his agony. 

“We'll stay here, daddy.” 

“Come on.” 

So arm in arm they went slowly inland, he resting 
heavily upon her, she gaining strength from the 
thought that each step took her farther from the 
beach and its menace. 

Until at length, passing ever between trees and 
flowering bushes, they came to a little cup in the 
ground, ringed in by a barrier of green, wherein lay 
a pool of clear water. Both were thirsty; they drank, 
found the water sweet and cool, and, without hesitation, 
agreed that they could do no better than they had done. 
Here, a spring beside them, fruit all about them, the 
only thing they had to fear was accidental discovery by 
Monkey Arnold. And that, with the sunshine warm 
upon them and everything at peace, seemed a possibility 
utterly remote. 


CHAPTER VIII 
MAROTEA LANDS 


as the brig cautiously nosed her way through 

the reef-passage and into the lagoon. He 
leaned across the rails, arms folded, body at ease, 
pointed teeth showing ina grin. The scent of the island 
came in fragrant breaths to his wide nostrils, but was 
not appreciated. Black Pompey was a materialist. 

The wreck of the Alice fascinated him; she had lain 
there for three years now, and was beginning to break 
up. Her masts, hurled overboard at the moment of 
grounding, were for the most part buried in the sand; 
rails and upper side were white with the excrement of 
birds. There was about her something utterly pathetic, 
something to bring tears to understanding eyes; but 
Black Pompey, sailor though he was, spared her his 
glances and his interest now only because of the 
legend of treasure attached to her. There was no senti- 
ment in him—rather extraordinary in a deep-water 
man. 

The Golden Eagle interested him as deeply. She had 
missed the reef-passage by a matter of perhaps two 
hundred yards, and now lay balanced across the girdle 
of coral, deep in the water, settled down, moving not 


at all. Black Pompey wondered whether or not she 
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was holed beyond hope of repair; was afraid so. He 
had heard of the rich cargo she bore. That might al- 
ready have been rendered valueless by the water in 
her holds. 

He next turned his attention to the beach. A small 
boat was drawn up opposite the Golden Eagle—drawn 
well up beyond the pull of the tide. Black Pompey 
had the eyes of a hawk; he discerned, beside the boat, 
the marks of a fire. He was pondering over these when 
O’Driscoll came for’ard. 

The big Irishman was in a vicious mood. Adams, 
hardly conscious, had staggered on deck just before 
dawn, and with many additions had rehearsed his ver- 
sion of Ferguson’s visit. O’Driscoll, already in a bad 
humor, had had little to say at the news. That was a 
dangerous sign in him. What annoyed him most of 
all was the fact that Ferguson seemed likely to play a 
most important part in this game of the treasure of 
Motai. 

O’Driscoll was a man who hated to consider the 
possibility of his plans going wrong. Perhaps that was 
because it was seldom indeed he met a man capable or 
desirous of disrupting them. Ferguson, he knew, was 
of that hot-headed and interfering breed which recks 
little or nothing of consequences. Not a snap of his 
fingers would Ferguson give for O’Driscoll, his wishes 
or dislikes. O’Driscoll knew it. 

Added to these things, incensing him still further, 
had been Marotea’s behavior. Demanding, pleading 
with tears, to be brought ashore, she had thrown fuel on 
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the fire of his temper. It was impossible, impossible. 
Why? It might be dangerous; it certainly would be 
dangerous. Monkey Arnold was ashore there some- 
where in the green. What was Monkey Arnold to her? 
Until O’Driscoll had felt like putting her across his 
knee and spanking her into a proper submission. Had 
he adopted this wise course all might have been well; 
but eventually, swearing, he stormed on deck, leaving 
her in sterile possession of the field. Black Pompey 
happened to be in his way; or, rather, the sight of him 
on deck was an offense. 

“Get below, you black scum!” O’Driscoll snarled, 
swinging his leg for a kick. 

Black Pompey, lithe and swift as a cobra, avoided 
the kick, glared at O’Driscoll with eyes narrowed and 
rage-filmed. Cook he might be now, and the lowest 
of the low aboard the Joyous; but things had been dif- 
ferent once, and no man struck him without accounting 
for it. His hand dropped to the haft of his knife, and 
O’Driscoll was nearer death than ever he knew. Had 
he moved, tried to draw his pistol, that thin blade would 
have found his throat. But, blue eyes amused, he 
merely jerked his head; and Black Pompey, backing a 
few steps, turned and obediently went below. 

“Dirty scum!” O’Driscoll muttered, strolling aft. 

In the stern he stood a long time, eyeing the green 
mass of Motai, wondering idly what it held for him. 
His depression of the previous night had left him, van- 
ishing as mist evaporates in the sun, The morning was 
too glorious for such fits. 
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That Ferguson was ashore there somewhere O’Dris- 
coll had little doubt. Unless the man was a splendid 
swimmer, he would never have attempted the distance 
from the brig to the island, uncertain—as of necessity 
he must be—of currents and undertows. That was 
logical enough. 

That some one else was ashore also O’Driscoll was 
assured. The boat, with beside it the black mark of a 
fire, seemed to prove that conclusively. But nobody 
was visible; the golden beach was deserted utterly, and 
the bush hid with its lovely greenness what it held. 
Motai lay there in stillness that seemed almost menac- 
ing. O’Driscoll felt he would have preferred anything 
to that unbroken hush. 

When the day was a little older he ordered a boat to 
be lowered, and, with Lacey, went ashore, two pistols 
in his belt, his eyes quick for danger. The little heap 
of ashes, and the footsteps about it, interested him 
most; he went down on his knees to examine them. 
The footsteps told him little enough, being of a man or 
men without shoes. The ashes told him that here a fire 
had been lit, not only once, but many times. Little 
charred embers deep in the sand shared that secret with 
him. The boat was from the Golden Eagle. 

“Well, what d’you make of it?” Lacey said, 
watching his leisurely investigation with but ill-con- 
cealed impatience, yawning often as a result of his all- 
night vigil. 

“Why in hell would a man build a fire out here when 
he has the whole island to choose from?” O’Driscoll 
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asked, coming to his feet. ‘“That’s what puzzles me.” 

“So that any sail passing might see it, maybe,” Lacey 
suggested. He was a little contemptuous of O’Dris- 
coll’s mentality. 

“H’m!” O’Driscoll considered it. ‘‘Maybe you're 
right. Come on and have a look round.” 

They went down the beach to the Alice, and with 
some difficulty clambered aboard. In gray twilight 
they went below, finding everywhere disorder—chairs 
smashed by the shock of the grounding, lamps splintered 
on the floor. They found nothing of either interest or 
value. 

“Strikes me,” Lacey said, “there’s been somebody 
here before us.” 

“Probably Monkey’s been taking a look round.” 

“Aye.” 

They dropped back to the beach, and retraced their 
steps until they were opposite the Golden Eagle, and 
then stood staring out at her across the width of the 
lagoon. She showed no signs of damage; her sails 
were neatly furled, her rigging was perfect, her helm 
lashed. Lacey it was who noticed this last, and pointed 
it out to his companion, 

“That was done after she struck.” 

O’Driscoll agreed. 

They went on a little farther, the gulls jeering them. 
The beach was a series of little bays, each hidden from 
the others by a wall of palms. There seemed nothing 
to reward exploration in that direction. 

“Funny place for old Ferguson to have buried his 
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treasure,” O’Driscoll said reflectively. He could, you 
see, conceive of no treasure without thinking of it as 
buried. There are many like that. 

“It'll be damned hard to find,” Lacey said, glancing 
up the verdant slope of the hill. “It’s bigger than it 
looks, this place.” 

O'Driscoll, stuffing tobacco into his pipe, frowning 
at the warm sand, grunted agreement. 

“How're we going to set about it?” 

“T think some of us had better come ashore,” O’Dris- 
coll said. “Be nearer things than on the old hooker, 
eh?” 

“And what about Ferguson?’ Lacey said dubiously. 

“What about him?” O’Driscoll was short, angered 
by this reference to the man who had fooled him so com- 
pletely. 

“There’s this about him—he’s a devil with a gun.” 

O’Driscoll swore. 

“That was only a trick he played on you, man. On 
the clean draw you'd get him every time.” 

“Maybe,” Lacey said, without any great confidence. 
“Tt’s risky to have him knocking round, all the same.” 

There O’Driscoll agreed with him, though only be- 

cause he was broadminded where his own safety was 
concerned. Like most brave men, he took no pleasure 
in running unnecessary risks. 

“We'll build a hut, then, eh?’ he suggested. 
“Pretty strong, with bullet-proof walls. No windows. 
It needn’t be so very big.” 

He pondered it awhile, with the toe of his shoe dig- 
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ging little pits in the sand. The idea fascinated him. 

“T wonder who’s the other man?” Lacey said, break- 
ing rudely in upon O’Driscoll’s thoughts. “Suppose it’s 
Monkey, though it might just as well be Harvey or his 
daughter.” 

“The other man?” O’Driscoll stiffened, and his 
glances, driven by instinct, searched the shadowy cav- 
erns behind the outer palms. He saw nothing. “Lacey, 
if you knew Monkey Arnold was on a ship, and you 
knew one man alone on that ship survived a storm, a 
shortage of water, a mutiny—anything—who’d you say 
would be that man?” 

Lacey, unconsciously hitching at the pistol in his 
belt, said nothing, but nodded. The answer was too 
obvious to be necessary. Monkey Arnold would have 
been dead long years ago had he been like ordinary men. 

“The only thing that’s puzzlin’ me,’’ O’Driscoll con- 
tinued, “is, where is he now? Why is he keepin’ out 
of sight so long? It’s not like him.” 

“Waiting for a chance to shoot us in the back,” 
Lacey grinned. 

“He has it,” O'Driscoll said, and made him jump. 

“We're a pair of fools,’ Lacey said with swift con- 
viction. “Come on in here.’ 

He led the way to the shelter of the palms, and, gain- 
ing it, breathed more easily. Danger, this glorious 
morning, had seemed so utterly remote that he had 
spared it scarcely a thought until O’Driscoll’s words had 
revealed it lurking behind every clump of bush. He 
was nervous, his hands ever dropping to his belt, on 
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the way back to where the boat lay drawn up on the 
beach; more nervous still on the short pull across the 
lagoon to the brig. He was, he knew, an easy mark 
for any man with a rifle in the bush; and Monkey Ar- 
nold’s rifle-shooting was proverbial. But the brig was 
gained in safety, a fact which somewhat surprised 
Lacey. 

“The sooner the hut’s made the better, eh?” 
O’Driscoll said, watching him intently: ‘These little 
journeys might be dangerous if ever things begin to 
happen.” 

“Things will begin to happen.” Lacey was very 
positive. “There’s going to be murder done on this 
island before all’s over. Maybe that’s what Mad Fer- 
guson wanted.” 

“Then there’s the girl,” O’Driscoll said. 

“Harvey’s daughter? Wonder what she’s like.” 

O’Driscoll went below to Marotea. 

He found her kneeling on the edge of her bunk, 
through the porthole gazing at the island. She turned 
her head at his entry, and he was relieved to see that 
her stormy mood of the morning was gone; good 
humor was in her smile and in her dark eyes. He 
slipped one arm about her, and together they stared at 
the wealth of greenness across the lagoon. Against it, 
the man, murderer with the visions of a poet, saw a 
pretty house and pretty children. The girl saw only 
land, for the feel of which she hungered. 

“T want to go ashore,” she said softly, stroking his 
face with slender fingers wherein lay all the magic and 
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witchery of a woman’s hold over a man. She had won- 
derful fingers—like no other fingers in the world, 
O’Driscoll often told her. 

A nun who had had the teaching of Marotea, the 
molding of her young mind, who had known her as 
few knew her, had said that her soul was in her fingers 
and her eyes; that with the one she saw and captured 
what she desired, and with the other held her prize. 
That nun was a wise woman—as must, indeed, be one 
woman who reads so well another. 

O’Driscoll, who knew Marotea better than the nun 
had known her, who knew her as a man knows the 
‘woman he loves, said that whosoever she touched she 
made hers. That may have been a flight of his Celtic 
fancy, but there was truth in it. 

Lacey, who knew her better than all, left no record. 
That was a pity, for he had plumbed the still, secret soul 
of her, had learned the way of her heart. 

“To-morrow,” O’Driscoll promised. ‘To-morrow, 
darlin’.”’ 

She pouted, her pretty lips once again sullen and re- 
bellious. He had not as yet realized how swift and 
seemingly unreasonable could be her changes of mood. 

“IT want to go now, Terry.” 

“Hush, darlin’! I’m goin’ to build a house for 
WO RAS 
There and then he built it for her with words, a vastly 
different edifice from the one which of necessity he 
must raise; but she was in no mood to be satisfied with 


words, and, slipping from his arms, went on deck. He 
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followed slowly, swearing at the feminine perversity 
which made her treat him like a pleading boy. When 
he reached the deck he swore aloud. 

She was standing on the rails, laughing at him, mis- 
chief bright in her eyes. At any other time the sheer 
poised grace of her would have changed his humor, 
made him see her for what she was—a child impatient 
of restraint; but now, knowing as he did the danger 
that lurked in the loveliness ashore, he did what he 
should never have done—shouted at her. 

“Get down, ’Teea!” 

The smile went from her face; she stared at him, 
inscrutable; the mystery deepened in her eyes. She 
had that trick of appraising him when something made 
her remember herself the daughter of kings. Invariably 
it annoyed him; perhaps he knew that, weighed in the 
balance of her cool judgment, he must be found want- 
ing. 

“Get down!” he repeated harshly, making towards 
her. She must be taught to obey. 

She stared at him an instant longer, then, turning, 
went down and out in a clean dive. He reached the 
side in time to see her come to the surface, and, brown 
arms agleam, make for the shore. Vaulting the rails 
without hesitation, O’Driscoll followed in pursuit. 

She was the better swimmer, and reached the shal- 
lows while he was still twenty good yards out. She 
stood a moment to pull loose her clinging waist-cloth, 
then ran lightly across the beach. O’Driscoll rose to his 
feet, and, breathing hard, followed. 
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The chase was a short one. As she reached the 
palms, a man stepped seemingly from nowhere and 
caught her wrist in his left hand. She looked at him, 
and shrank a little back, making no attempt to struggle. 
His eyes were a mad blue, his face wild with a beard red 
near the skin and yellowing from it, his mouth twisted 
in a little wicked grin. He looked at her not at all, 
but concentrated the stare of those vivid eyes on O’Dris- 
coll, running across the beach. 

O'Driscoll, seeing him, halted. The red of his exer- 
tions went from his face, leaving it gray; his jaw tight- 
ened; his muscles tensed. Beyond that sickly pallor 
there was little or nothing about him to tell that he 
faced death. 

“Monkey!” he said. That, nothing more. 

Monkey Arnold nodded. 

“Good day to you,” he said affably, watching the brig 
now more than O’Driscoll. He was fully aware that 
for a rifle aboard the Joyous he presented an easy mark. 

“Leave her go,” O’Driscoll said through dry lips. 

Monkey grinned. 

O’Driscoll’s hand flashed to his belt. He was watch- 
ing Monkey, waiting for that deadly draw of which he 
had heard so much, waiting for the shock of the bullet 
and the tearing pain; but Monkey, legs wide apart, head 
a little forward, moved not at all. Where should have 
been the friendly butt of his pistol, O’Driscoll’s hand 
met nothing; fear suddenly chilling him, he glanced 
down. Both weapons were gone, lost as he swam. He 
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was defenseless before the most widely feared man in 
the Pacific. 

“Go back, Terry.” 

It was Marotea, wide-eyed, trembling. O’Driscoll 
looked at her dully, without emotion. His blood seemed 
frozen, his great muscles powerless, flaccid. He made 
no stir. 

“T'll come back to you,” Marotea said. 

“Eh, eh?” Monkey said, showing his teeth. “So 
soon?” 

O’Driscoll moved, came a short distance forward. 
Monkey’s hand dropped to his belt, and a long barrel 
came up until it pointed at the big man’s chest. O’Dris- 
coll, seeing the threat in the blue eyes boring so re- 
morselessly into his own, halted. To be shot down like 
a mad dog just now would serve no useful purpose. 

“Stay where you are,” Monkey said, “or, by God! 
Pll kill you.” 

“You'd better,” O’Driscoll said slowly, heavily. 
“Tt’ll be dangerous for you to leave me alive after this, 
Monkey. I'll follow you.” 

“Another?” Monkey said mockingly. “A few dozen 
are on my trail now. You’re doing nothing original.” 

“T’ll get you, and that’ll be original enough,”’ O’Dris- 
coll said; and, turning, he walked back to the water, 
waded in until it reached his waist, then struck out for 
the brig. " 

“Come on,” Monkey said quickly. He pulled at the 
girl’s wrist, but with all her weight she hung back, re- 
fusing to move. He wasted no time in argument, in 
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forcing her to obedience; but, stooping, took her in 
his arms as lightly as if she had weighed nothing at 
all, and, with her firmly held against his chest, made at 
a rapid trot for the central hill. She struggled a little 
in an attempt to free her arms; but he held them in a 
grasp unbreakable though gentle enough, and presently 
she desisted. Then he grinned down at her very much 
as he might at a refractory child, and the pleasant 
friendliness lurking in that grin set her wondering. 

“Where are you bringing me?” 

“Soon see,’’ Monkey said. “T’ll not be hurting you, 
anyway, so you can take the fear out of your big eyes 
and put a smile there instead. You'll be back on the 
brig in a few hours.” 

Marotea seemed satisfied with that, and lay quiet. 

He was beginning to sweat when a voice called, 
“Monkey!” 

He halted, set the girl on her feet, and was turning 
when the voice, very sharply, said, “Hands up!” 

Monkey Arnold, amusement deep in his eyes, obeyed. 
He knew the owner of that clear voice, and guessed it 
would be better for him to obey. Then he turned 
slowly. 

She stood, shoulder against a palm, covering him 
with the little revolver he had so often seen her use on 
bottles flung overboard from the Golden Eagle—that 
same little revolver she had worn the day of his escape. 
He had thought of it as a toy then, and did still; but 
he admitted it deadly enough to kill at the few paces 
which now separated him from its steady muzzle. And 
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he had no desire to die with so promising a comedy in 
prospect. He had no desire to die at all, in fact. Life 
was all comedy to him, and the stage a most engaging 
place, almost as engaging as his fellow players. 

“Miss Linda!’ he said, as if surprised. ‘Now, I’d 
surely have thought you were drowned if it hadn’t been 
for the marks you left in the sand that morning you 
landed and dragged your daddy all the way to the little 
hollow where you have him now. You meant me to 
think you were drowned, didn’t you?” 

“T did,’ she said, unwonted color in her smooth 
cheeks. The fact that he had known her alive and on 
the island, known their very hiding place, came as a 
shock to her. 

“And,” Monkey Arnold continued, grinning, “every 
night you watched me light my fire down on the beach, 
and never guessed why I lit it there, when there were 
so many better places within a few yards.” 

“Oh!” Lin said, and the revolver wavered a little. 
“Why did you?” 

“So that you could see it and me without any trou- 
ble, and get a good night’s rest,” Monkey said. 

She searched his face with those deep, dark eyes of 
hers, as if, he inwardly confessed, reading his very 
soul. Then she nodded, and he knew himself believed. 
The knowledge brought a strange relief with it. 

“And now?” she said, nodding at Marotea, wonder- 
ing if he could explain this as frankly as he had the 
other matter. 

Monkey spread his hands, bringing them down to 
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shoulder height for the purpose, and put his head on 
one side, like a bird looking down. 

“Looks bad, doesn’t it?” he said. “But it’s not, 
really. The Devil finds some mischief, and all that, you 
know. Well, I’d nothing to do, so when I saw her 
coming ashore, with O’Driscoll after her, I thought I’d 
like to annoy him by pretending to run off with her. 
I meant to let her go in a few hours, honest I did!” 

“Unhurt?” Lin said in a low voice. 

“Unhurt,”’ he nodded, and smiled deep in his eyes to 
see the red banners flaunting in her cheeks. 

“I’m so glad!” she said quickly. ‘You're not so 
black as you’re painted, are you, Monkey ?”’ 

“You're the second person to give me that glad 
news,” he grinned. 

“But—” She frowned a little, some doubts still 
lingering tenaciously in her mind. “If this man. fe 

“O'Driscoll.” 

“Tf this man O’Driscoll had fought, as any man 
would, what would you have done?” 

“He couldn’t fight,’ Monkey said, shifting uneasily. 
Her glance, he thought, was uncompromisingly frank 
and level, offering and demanding frankness. She 
seemed to see straight to the heart of things. 

“Why not?” 

“He'd lost his gun.” 

“He'd lost his gun?” 

“Yes; swimming from the brig. Dropped out of his 
belt, I suppose.” 

“But if he hadn’t lost his gun?” 
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Monkey said nothing. Truth to tell, he was wonder- 
ing why she must ask such unnecessary questions, 
and why he hadn’t the heart to tell her to go and be 
damned. It wasn’t because of the toy revolver; at any 
time he could have swept the big pistol from his belt and 
shot that from her hand. But that would probably have 
frightened her, and certainly have hurt her wrist; so he 
was content to have her pointing the little thing at him. 
It doubtless made her feel secure, and did him no harm. 

“You meant to kill him!’ she accused, her voice sharp. 
“Monkey, you did! It was just luck for him that he’d 
lost his gun, wasn’t it?” 

“The very best of luck,” Monkey admitted ruefully. 
“He shouldn’t be allowed to keep any; they’d get in his 
way in a scrap.” 

“But why, why? Why did you want to kill him? 
He hadn’t done you any harm, had he?” 

“Done me any harm?” Monkey was contemptuous 
of the idea. “Very few men do me any harm.” 

“That makes it all the worse your wanting to kill 
him.” 

Monkey, impenitent, dropped his hands altogether, 
and she lowered the revolver. 

“T have a devil,” he explained cheerfully. “It’s a 
funny little devil that hates green, and makes me want 
to plug any Irishman I meet. And that’s God’s truth, 
Miss Lin. They let me down once, and I'll hate them 
till I’m dead, and probably long after. And, besides, I 
want this treasure, and a good scare should keep 
O’Driscoll away.” 
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“Treasure?” she said, her eyes wide. ‘What treas- 
ure?” 

“Eh?” He was astonished. ‘“You’ve been on Motat 
seventeen days, and you don’t know it’s a treasure 
island! Why, Mad Ferguson has his treasure hidden 
here somewhere—the biggest treasure the Pacific ever 
saw, and it’s seen a few. Surely you’ve heard of Mad 
Ferguson ?”’ 

She shook her head, and he gestured despairingly. 

“One of the biggest traders out here ten years ago,” 
he said shortly. “Three years ago he went batty, and 
came here to hide all his money. That’s his schooner 
beached down there—the Alice. He landed his crew 
at Nukahiva, and came up here alone. Of course, 
everybody thought he’d gone down at sea, but they 
were mistaken.” 

“T see.” Lin nodded. ‘And now I think I'll take 
this girl back safely to the beach. Don’t you think it 
was rather beastly of you to frighten her so much just 
for amusement, Monkey?” 

Without awaiting an answer, she turned to Marotea 
and slipped her arm through one bare and golden- 
brown. Marotea smiled shyly and went with her. 

Monkey Arnold watched them until they were out of 
sight, then scratched his head and declared himself 
damned. The fact seemed to afford him some trifling 
amusement. 


CHAPTER IX 
DISCOVERY 


ERGUSON, swimming easily, came to the reef, 
K crossed it with no more hurt than a skinned 
ankle, crossed the narrow lagoon, felt sand be- 
neath him, and through the shallows waded to the 
beach. He was on a genuine treasure island. That 
was a queer thought. Enough to set his blood running 
quickly, to brighten his eyes. He was a true romantic. 
He shook the water from him like a dog, swore 
heartily when he found that his pistol was gone, and 
turned to stare out at the dark shape of the brig Joyous, 
a mile or more distant, very small and insignificant in 
the white light of the moon. She was motionless, her 
masts bare; he decided that O’Driscoll feared to risk 
by night the passage of the reef, and was waiting for 
dawn. That gave him a few hours in which safely to 
discover things. He had a passion for discovering 
things. He moved off, with long, swinging strides, 
towards the beach opposite the Golden Eagle. 

He had covered a short distance, and rounded one 
little palm-crested promontory, when abruptly he halted. 
Before him on the sand was something that looked sus- 
piciously like a small boat. More, from behind it came 
a red glow, as of a fire hidden but casting its light up- 


wards. It was a slight thing enough, because of the 
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surrounding darkness seeming more than in reality it 
was; but it was sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
make him wary. Indeed, despite appearances, little was 
required for that. The turn of a head, the glance of 
an eye, was enough. 

He was still motionless, crouched a trifle forward, 
peering at the dark boat and the red glow above it, 
when a voice shattered the whispering silence of the 
night. It was a man’s voice, deep and pleasant, but 
with a faint slurring of the words that told Ferguson 
the man was drunk. The sentimental sweetness of the 
song, he thought, seemed strangely out of place here. 


“When the angels made your smile, O Molly Maloney, 
They were singing all the while, ‘Hail, Molly Maloney.’ 
They must have worked for weeks and weeks 
Making the dimples that show in your cheeks, 

Then they sent you below, to let the world know 
The smile of Molly Maloney.” 


Ferguson moved stealthily, silently, a few yards to 
one side, towards the shelter of the palms. He moved 
until the fire became visible, and the man sitting behind 
it. The man squatted with legs crossed and hands on 
ankles ; his head was thrown back—that wild head with 
its yellow-red crop of hair all brightened by the fire- 
glow. His eyes, so far as Ferguson could see, were 
shut. Besides him a bottle lay, half buried in the sand. 
Apparently he knew only the chorus of the song, for, 
finishing it, he began again: 
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“When the angels made your smile is 


Ferguson went a few steps forward, silent as a 
shadow. He was beginning to think he knew this red- 
headed man. 


“Then they sent you below, to let the world know 
The smile 


“Come on, damn it, come on, you in the shadows 
there. D’you think I’m blind?” 

Ferguson, hands up, went forward into the firelight. 
Monkey Arnold, a pistol balanced across one knee, 
squinted up at him appraisingly. 

“Trouble in the State of Denmark, eh?” he said. 
“Why’re you reaching for the sky, friend and compan- 
ion in misfortune?” 

“For the same reason,” Ferguson said, “‘as made you 
throw a gun on me. We don’t know each other, and 
it’s well to be certain, and better to be sure than sorry.”’ 

Monkey chuckled, slipped the pistol back into his belt. 

“Square dealing all round, eh? Sit down and have a 
drink.” 

Ferguson squatted comfortably far from the fire, 
took the bottle passed to him, twisted out the cork, and 
treated himself to a long pull at the whisky. Monkey, 
crooning softly, seeming to gaze at the stars and not 
at all at this mysterious stranger, watched him closely, 
examined him with eyes that missed no smallest detail 
of his garb or figure. He was not armed; on that point 
Monkey assured himself. 
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“Thanks,” Ferguson said, returning the bottle. 

“Where’ve you come from?” Monkey said. 

“Oh, just dropped in,” Ferguson said, laughter deep 
in his eyes. “I was walking down Fifth Avenue when 
something said to me, ‘Jamie, you’re wasting your 
time in this one-horse dump.’ Well, I’d been thinking 
that myself for some time, so I came out here to see life. 
So far I’ve been decidedly successful. I’ve been robbed, 
and knifed, and hit over the head, and nearly drowned, 
and now at last I’ve landed on a real, honest-to-God 
treasure island. To conclude, I suppose I'll find the 
treasure.” 

“Huh!” Monkey said, grinning. “But what I want 
to know is, how’d you get here?” 

“Swam,” said Ferguson, watching with interest the 
vapor curl up from his clothes. 

Monkey looked at him with a threatening twist to his 
mouth. 

“From the Joyous,’ Ferguson added, waving one 
hand towards the open sea. ‘‘Not New York.” 

Monkey Arnold sprang to his feet, and, head thrust 
forward like a vulture’s, peered at the distant brig. 
The carelessness was gone wholly from his attitude— 
gone as if it had never existed; his body was tense and 
strung, the muscles showing hard and corded through 
his tattered shirt; his brows were twisted in a scowl. 
Never before had Ferguson seen so complete a change 
in so short a time. But, then, never before had he en- 
countered a man like Monkey Arnold. 

From their deep pits Monkey’s eyes looked out across 
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the sea, glittering strangely when the light caught them, 
at times mere pin-points of steel, at others glowing like 
pools of flame. He seemed to have sobered when, after 
a long moment, he turned again to Ferguson. 

“Out with it,” he said shortly. ‘What the hell are 
you here for, anyway?” 

Ferguson unobtrusively gathered his feet under him 
in preparation for any emergency. Monkey Arnold 
looked just as dangerous then as his reputation would 
lead a man to believe him to be. 

“T might ask the same question of you,” Ferguson 
said; and the unexpected cheek of it made Monkey 
grin. 

“You might, but you’d get no answer.” 

“Nor will you.” 

“Huh! None, eh?” Monkey looked at him with 
eyes more friendly. “You've guts, anyway, whoever 
you are. Do you belong to that gang on the Joyous? 
No? I’m glad of it.” 

“So am I,” Ferguson said. 

“Then how comes it you’re here?” 

“That is a long story,” Ferguson said; but he told 
it—or some of it—and Monkey Arnold listened in- 
tently. 

“So Mad Ferguson was your uncle?” he asked at the 
end. 

“He was.” 

“I knew him before—before he became eccentric.” 

“Tactful word,” Ferguson murmured. 

“He seemed all right then,” Monkey said, thinking 
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deeply. ‘I knew he was rich, of course—who didn’t? 
But we all thought he was looking for treasure, instead 
of hiding it, when he went off cruising in the Alice.” 

“A crafty old gentleman.” 

“T suppose he had the hiding place all ready and 
mapped and prepared long before O’Driscoll and his 
gang landed on Neura.” 

“Tt seems probable.” 

“And he hid it here,’”’ Monkey said, across the fire 
watching his companion. “Here, on Motai, it’s hid- 
den.” 

“H’m! Ferguson said non-committally, peering 
into the red embers. His lean face changed not at all. 
Monkey swore deep in his throat, realizing that here 
at length he had met his equal in impassivity. 

“But God knows where.” 

“God and you, eh?” Ferguson said. 

“Wish I did!” 

Ferguson sat silent, mouth a little grim, eyes deeply 
thoughtful. 

“This O'Driscoll,” Monkey said. ‘What’s he like?’” 

“He’s big,” Ferguson said. “Strong, I think, and 
always ready for fight. A pleasant enough rascal. Car- 
ries two guns, though I should say he could manage 
only the right. And not too fast at that. But a good 
man to have behind you in a scrap. Lacey’s thin and 
light on his feet; like a dago. Quick enough with his 
gun, though not so quick as he thinks. Uses a knife, 
too; carries it with his gun. Adams is the worst of 
the three—a short and thick little devil with the eyes 
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of a rat. The mind of a rat, too, I think. A man to 
keep in front of you. And there they are, the three of 
them—three beauties all sniffing and smelling around 
for what they can pick up. Like Indian dogs.” 

Monkey nodded. 

“A good picture,” he said. “You've a habit of weigh- 
ing men up, haven’t you?” 

“A hobby, not a habit. But it pays.” 

“And me,” Monkey said, his face all agrin in the fire- 
light, “what d’you make of me?” 

“T make of you,” Ferguson said slowly, “no more 
and no less than—Monkey Arnold.” 

Monkey was startled. 

“T’m damned!” he said frankly, and expressed more 
vividly his astonishment. 

“T have heard of you,” Ferguson said. 

“Nothing good, blast them!” said Monkey cheerfully. 
He took no pains to hide from himself the fact that his 
reputation was unsavory. 

“Very little,’ Ferguson smiled. “And that little 
from a nigger.” 

“A nigger? What’s his name?” 

“Aaron.” 

“Don’t know him; damned if I do. Thought it 
might have been some one else. What'd he say, any- 
way?” 

Ferguson smiled a little, quietly, mostly with his eyes, 
at this very human conceit. 

“He said, in short, you weren’t so black as you were 
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painted. He seemed to think you’d been treated on 
the ‘give a dog a bad name’ system.” 

“Huh! Only that?’ 

“What more do you want?” 

Monkey grunted. That he took as he took most 
things, with skepticism, bothering not at all to veil it. 
Ferguson, staring still into the heart of the fire, seemed 
to see nothing else. Monkey wondered if he was, de- 
spite appearances, a fool; he didn’t think so. 

“What're you going to do, anyway?” he asked after 
some little time. 

Ferguson looked up. 

“Why, find the treasure,” he said, as if that were the 
easiest task in the world. Monkey was exasperated. 

“T’ve been looking for it this two weeks,” he said 
shortly, ‘‘and I’m as forrader now as I was at the begin- 
ning.” 

“Ah, but—” Ferguson said guilelessly. 

Monkey Arnold grinned wickedly. 

“You're a better man than I am, that’s it, eh?” 

“Tt’s not aboard the Alice?” 

“Aboard the Alice? D’you think your uncle was a 
fool ?” 

“No; but I think he was mad.” 

“So he was, so he was.” 

Monkey pondered that. A madman, he reflected, 
might be expected to hide his treasure where no sane 
man would look for it. That seemed to prove the mad- 
man sane, and Monkey chuckled. 

“Anyway, I searched the Alice, and it’s not there.” 
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“You did, eh?’ Ferguson said. 

Something in the way he said it, something in his 
tone caused Monkey to glance sharply at him. Fergu- 
son’s eyes were agleam with laughter that had in it the 
faintest mockery, were twinkling with sardonic mirth. 

“You know,” he said, answering the glance, “‘it’s my 
treasure, really, not yours.” 

“Yours, is it?’ Monkey said, grinning a little, 
wickedly. “Friend, I tell you here and now it’s mine 
if I find it, and mine if I can safely take it from you, 
or from O’Driscoll and his gang.” 

“You're frank,” Ferguson said, coming to his feet. 
“It’s yours if you can take it from me. And until it ts 
found fs 

“T steer my own course,’ Monkey said quickly. “TI 
always did, and I always will. I’m a lone wolf, and 
I was meant to be a lone wolf. Men annoy me, and 
women betray me; it’s the way of the world, and ’m 
not grumbling.”’ 

“T’ve heard a different tale—about the women,” 
Ferguson said slyly. 

“Maybe you have, and maybe it’s the truth.” 
Monkey Arnold was unashamed. “But you never 
heard anything different about the men, and it’s men 
who’re going to count on this island in the next few 
days. O’Driscoll, Lacey, Adams, yourself, and myself 
—it’ll be a tidy scrap when it comes off.” 

Ferguson, thoughtful, nodded. Yes, it would be a 
tidy scrap when it came off; the mere presence of 
Monkey Arnold would assure that. 
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“Did O'Driscoll see the fire?” 

“Until you pulled the boat up, yes,’ Ferguson an- 
swered. 

The red-headed man reflected that this Ferguson was 
damned observant. 

“Wonder does he guess who it is?’ he murmured. 
“Tf he does, he’ll be in no great hurry to land.” 

“Why not?” 

“T have a reputation,” Monkey grinned. 

“You seem proud of it.” 

“Tt’s not many a man has the reputation I have, 
though I say it myself.” 

a Mo 

“Not that I’m proud of it,’ Monkey said. “I’m 
proud of some of it, all right; but in my time I’ve done 
things I was ashamed of afterwards, and they’re the 
things I'd like people to forget, and like to forget my- 
self. Not really bad things, you know; just petty, mean 
things. I’ve killed a few men, but all in fair fight and 
they don’t haunt me.” 

Dawn was fluttering pale banners in the sky when 
Ferguson turned his back to the dying fire and plunged 
into the green twilight of the bush. Monkey Arnold, 
squatting like an Oriental mystic, chin on breast, ankles 
crossed, deep-set eyes glittering, grunted farewell with- 
out looking up. Beyond the reef the brig Joyous, all 
unaware that her journeying had come to an end, rode 
lightly at anchor. The sun came up, revealing mists; 
the mists cleared, revealing the sea. 
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Ferguson, striding swiftly through the fleeing 
shadows, wondered if Monkey Arnold ever slept. 

He came to a little hollow filled with undergrowth, 
and there stretched himself, wormed deep and deeper in 
the shade, yawned at the sunshine piercing with golden 
arrows the walls of his cover, and presently slept peace- 
fully as any child. The quiet noises of the day dis- 
turbed him not at all. 

He awoke late in the afternoon, ascertained that he 
was alone, and wriggled forth into the open, looking 
about him. He could not see far because of the trees; 
they were everywhere, slender and graceful, thick and 
bushy, this shape or that shape, but all green, light or 
dark. Ferguson had never known there could be so 
many shades of any one color. Here and there a scarlet 
hibiscus flaunted its splashes of blood, savagely, fiercely 
beautiful, too utterly daring to be tawdry. The won- 
der of it all was not lost on him, though at the moment 
he was trying as best he could to locate himself. 

He found the attempt vain, and in the end walked up- 
hill, reasoning that if he pursued this course long 
enough he must eventually reach high ground, from 
which it would be possible to see the greater part of 
the island. Especially he desired to place the beach he 
had left. Why that should seem so important to him 
he did not know. Anyway, it didn’t matter. Things, 
he supposed, were in the lap of the gods. And he had 
a long day, filled with sunshine, before him. He was 
young enough still to find a day almost an eternity in 
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prospect, and but a few moments in reality. And ad- 
venture lay before him. 

He had not gone far when he found his faith in his 
simple reasoning justified. The trees thinned, and 
some distance ahead he caught a glimpse of open, rocky 
ground, poised high in the blue above him. He went 
forward eagerly, trusting now to his sense of direction, 
and presently came out on a small plateau no very con- 
siderable height above the sea, though high enough 
to make him lord of the whole island. A plateau of 
broken rocks and sparse grass, this, very strange to see 
rising from the fertile bosom of the bush. 

Below him, on every side, the island sloped away in 
gentle billows of green, rising here and there where 
smaller hills were hidden, dipping into valleys, dropping 
always towards the beach and the lagoon. The beaches, 
narrow and broken, from this height seemed threads of 
gold; the reef was a creamy girdle; the lagoon was a 
blue mirror. The two schooners and the brig were chil- 
dren’s toys; the Joyous had come into the lagoon, 
and now floated between the Golden Eagle and the 
wreck of the Alice, just opposite the reef passage. 
Little figures were moving about her decks; despite 
his hawk’s eyes, Ferguson could not distinguish one 
from the other. At that distance all men were alike ex- 
cept that the white men wore clothes and the brown 
men strips of white cloth. But there was no telling one 
white man from another. 

He swung about, stared at the east, the north, the 
west. Motai, he saw, was roughly circular, the summit 
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of a mountain towering from the ocean slime; he stood 
upon its central peak. To the north and west, as to the 
south, were beaches and the placid lagoon; to the east 
was queer, broken country, and cliffs dropping sheer 
to the sea. He heard the gentle thunder of waves at 
their base. The reef seemed broken there. 

He perched himself on a rock, and, chin in fist, sur- 
veyed the three ships so close together, and the men 
who moved about them. There were men now on the 
beach; he knew them for Kanakas by their absence of 
clothing. They would be from the Joyous, he reasoned. 

He sat there until the sun was poised on the edge of 
the western sea. The discovery that the day was almost 
over came as a surprise to him; he had forgotten that 
he had slept late into the afternoon. He slid down from 
the rock, and was making for the trees when something 
that was not natural caught his eye. He turned to ex- 
amine it. 

It was a loop of iron protruding from a rock larger 
than any other visible, lightly pitted with rust on the 
outside, comparatively clean on the inside. It intrigued 
Ferguson, with its sly hinting of possiblities beyond 
imagination. 

He went down on his knees and examined it, and 
found it nothing more nor less than a ring of rusted 
iron, inexplicably clean on one face. That was both 
annoying and disappointing. He tugged at it, exerting 
all his strength, and moved it not at all. He tired 
quickly of that, and tried to turn it, but again his efforts 
were wasted. Apparently it did not, as he had half ex- 
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pected it would, form the handle of some sort of hidden 
door. The rock was apparently as solid as a rock can 
be. Apparently the ring of iron meant nothing at all. 
So many things were apparent that Ferguson swore 
mildly. 

He squatted back on his heels, frowning. He was 
convinced that, despite appearances, this had some- 
thing to do with the treasure the island held. Some- 
thing important. For what other reason could it be 
there? When his logical mind accused him of jumping 
to rash conclusions, the romance in him laughed 
scornfully. Yet, puzzle as he might, scrape as he 
might about the foundations of the rock, he could 
discover nothing. The ring seemed to grin at him. 
It was, he thought, just the sort of thing in which a 
flagstaff would comfortably fit. Perhaps the first dis- 
coverer of the island had put it there for no other pur- 
pose. But it didn’t look old enough for that. 

When the sun went down he desisted, and, swearing 
genially at his own dull wits, left the plateau. He 
headed for the beach where lay the Alice, meaning to 
ask Monkey Arnold whether he had discovered and 
solved the mystery of this iron ring. Possibly he 
wouldn’t find Monkey Arnold, and, if he did, probably 
he’d get neither one answer nor the other from the red- 
headed man; but at least it was something to do. 

Darkness had come with a rush, and Ferguson was 
slowly picking his way towards the lower ground when 
he heard a rustle of movement other than his own. He 
stood very still, listening; but he stood a long time be- 
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fore he heard it again. It was closer now, and ap- 
proaching. Head to one side, eyes in vain probing the 
darkness, without difficulty he read the meaning of the 
sounds ; somebody was advancing slowly, with extreme 
caution. He put out both hands, felt the trunk of a 
tree, and without sound stepped behind it. Then 
scarce breathing he waited. 

When a form brushed against him he heard a quick 
catch of breath, almost a sob; then he was struggling, 
exerting himself little or not at all, wondering who this 
slender person could be. Queer, too, how instinctively 
they had closed, there in the darkness, Ferguson 
thought. He supposed the presence of a treasure 
made men that way. 

He had his left arm about a body that wriggled and 
strained and flung itself this way and that; his right 
felt for the arms he could not see. He found one, im- 
prisoned it securely within his left, and was searching 
for the other when something pointed encountered his 
ribs with painful emphasis. Somehow he knew what it 
was without waiting to reason; he jerked away and 
reached out for it simultaneously, and the flame of the 
discharge momentarily lit up the ground into which the 
bullet had gone. He twisted the weapon from fingers 
that seemed to have lost their strength, dropped it, 
closed again with his unseen adversary. 

The conflict was short. She fought bravely, bravely, 
her spirit greater than her body, her courage far be- 
yond her strength. But Ferguson, whom she thought. 
Monkey Arnold, had muscles like toughened steel, and 
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she was as a child in his hands. Had it not been so, he 
might have killed her without knowing he fought a 
woman; as it was, he scarcely exerted himself, and 
was surprised and suspicious when she went limp in his 
arms. You see, he still thought her a man. 

“**Possum doesn’t work,” he said shortly. “Who the 
blazes are you?” 

Silence answered him. 

“Come on with it, damn you!” 

When she still lay passive he lowered her to the 
ground, and, confident in his strength, held her with 
one hand while he felt about for the pistol. Without 
finding it, he covered all the ground within reach, and 
so was forced to move a little. Then it was that he 
felt beneath his hand the firm softness of a girl’s breast. 
He raised his hand. as if it had been burned. 

“Oh, hell!” he said sicklily. He knew then he had 
found Harvey’s daughter. 

He had matches in his hip pocket, and these he took 
out. They had been soaked the night before, and dried 
that day in the sun; the one he tried first spluttered 
feebly and refused to light. He took another, swear- 
ing at the delay, and at his first impatient stroke the 
head broke off. The third burst into flame that for an 
instant dazzled him. 

Then . . . he was looking down into the loveliest 
face he had ever seen. 

The match burned his fingers. 
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CHAPTER X 
FURTHER DISCOVERY 


‘he Ferguson had often thought, should be 
treated, not prosaically—divided into hours 
and minutes, as the moderns treat it—but in 
the Chinese manner, reckoning long a day crowded with 
incidents, and reckoning not at all a day devoid of 
happenings. It had virtues, that system. On such a 
reckoning, the moments which followed the dying of 
that third match were easily the longest he had known. 
And his emotions were, he admitted afterwards, aston- 
ishingly complex. 

He slipped one hand under the girl’s head, and, 
kneeling there in the darkness, held it from the ground. 
Her breathing was regular and light, too light for his 
peace of mind. He had often seen girls faint, in thea- 
ters and on crowded sports-fields ; but never before had 
he been the direct cause of the collapse. That was the 
unpleasant factor which made of this a more than ordi- 
nary indisposition. Another thing that worried him 
was his ignorance of the correct procedure in such cases. 
He felt that he should do something more useful than 
swear ; but he could think of nothing else to do. 

When Lin sighed and stirred a little, moving her 
head, he knew she had regained consciousness, and was 
greatly relieved. When soft fingers gripped tight his 
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wrist in the strength of terror, he knew she had re- 
membered what he would have given much for her to 
forget. 

“You're quite safe,” he said gently. “Please beiieve 
that.” 

She sighed again, and the grip of her fingers loos- 
ened. She still held him; like a child, Ferguson 
thought, frightened of the dark. 

“Who are you?” Her voice was low, unsteady, but 
clear as a boy’s. He liked voices of that sort; they 
seemed to come from the heart. 

“Ferguson is my name,” he said. “Do you think you 
could sit up now?” 

“Ferguson? Mad Ferguson?” 

At any other time he would have chuckled at the 
utter frankness of it; now he thought only that it was 
what might be expected of a voice like hers. 

“His nephew,” he said, daring to slip one arm about 
her shoulders, wondering at the lightness of her. She 
sat up, and when her hands moved he guessed them 
busy at her hair. He chuckled now; the desire was irre- 
sistible. He chuckled very softly, but she heard him. 

“You're laughing,” she said accusingly. ‘At what, 
please ?” 

“The idea of a girl worrying about her hair in dark- 
ness like this, But I suppose it’s instinctive.” 

“You're very rude,” she said then; but her tone let 
him know she wanted to laugh, and he guessed at a sense 
of humor keen as his own. That would go well with 
the voice, too. 
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“Can you see in the dark?” she said. 

“No; I heard your arms move upwards, and just 
guessed the rest. Was I right?” 

“How shrewd of you!” she said, gently mocking, but 
offering no other answer. “Will you strike a match, 
please, if you have one?” 

“You want your gun, eh?” 

“T want to look at you,” she said simply. 

What was to be thought of a girl who spoke like 
that? Ferguson didn’t know; he had never before met 
her type. Perhaps, he thought, she was a type of her 
own. It seemed very probable. 

He held her with one arm while he opened the box, 
took out a match, and struck it with the other hand— 
a trick he had mastered as a schoolboy. He held the 
tiny flame a foot or so from his face, so that its red 
light fell on her features equally with his own; and 
while she appraised him, he, keen eyes brimming with 
amusement and appreciation, gave himself reason to 
believe that his first impression of her had been correct. 
Then, her eyes had been shut; now he looked into them, 
and found them deep and dark—wells of thoughts a 
man could never think. Eyes other than those would 
have been lost in a face of such soft beauty. They were 
frank and level, almost disconcertingly so, seeming to 
weigh and judge him without partiality. 

She, staring up from where she partly lay in the 
crook of his arm, saw a lean, pleasant face covered with 
a short bristle of hair, but boyish and open for all 
that. She liked his lips—too full to be cruel, not full 
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enough for sensuality, giving readily to laughter. The 
voice, cool, the merest trifle cynical, yet greatly reassur- 
ing, had made her expect something vastly different. 
She liked his eyes, too, with their little wrinkles of 
good humor at the corners. They seemed to have 
looked on life from a distance, detachedly, and found it 
entertaining—the eyes of a man who took things as 
they came. 

The match went out. 

“Who are you, please?” she asked then. “I mean, 
are you off that brig down there, or . . . but you must 
be, of course. You couldn’t have come any other 
way.” 

Ferguson learned from her change of tone that to be 
off that brig down there was to fall in her estimation. 

“T’m off the brig, but not of it,’’ he said. ““As a mat- 
ter of fact, until last night I was a stowaway aboard 
her.” 

“Honestly?” The romance of it fired her imagina- 
tion. 

“Honestly. I jumped overboard last night, and swam 
in. O’Driscoll and I don’t get on well together. And 
the same might be said of Adams and Lacey. One of 
the three murdered my uncle, you see.” 

“Murdered your uncle?” said the girl faintly. ‘You 
don’t mean that !’’ 

“My uncle was Mad Ferguson, and it’s a popular 
rumor that he was shot by one of that gang down there. 
The Kanakas say so, anyway.” 

“But why . . . why weren’t they hanged?” 
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Ferguson sighed very gravely, smiling into the ob- 
scurity. 

“T’m afraid the law’s rather at a discount out here,” 
he said. He wasn’t at all sorry for that, though there 
was regret in his tone. “The Pacific is so very big, 
you know, and news takes so long to get about. A 
crime’s a couple of months old before any one hears 
of it.” 

Jona reas 

“Then, again, you’ve only the niggers’ word to take, 
and they can be bought for a stick of tobacco. So I'll 
have to do my own hanging, I’m afraid. That is, if I 
can find out which of them is guilty. Then, when that’s 
settled, I've another score against them. They tried 
to murder me, you know, several times.” 

She laughed softly. 

“Now you're kidding me.” 

Ferguson, chuckling, saw no reason for denying it. 

“And how did you come here?” he asked, knowing 
that for her to speak would help to remove her fears. 
“You're off the Golden Eagle, I suppose?” 

“Yes. She sprang a leak and we had to leave her. 
Monkey Arnold—do you know Monkey Arnold?” 

“Tntimately,” Ferguson said. 

“Monkey Arnold said the schooner wasn’t going to 
sink, but dad thought she was, and so did everybody 
else, so first of all the crew abandoned ship, and then 
daddy and I. Monkey Arnold stayed aboard, and the 
next we saw of the Golden Eagle she was across the 
reef. The boat we were in was overturned just as we 
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came into the lagoon, and daddy’s leg was broken. 
I had to drag him up the beach and into the bush my- 
self.” 

“Where was Monkey?” 

Lin hesitated a moment before replying. 

“Well, it was this way,” she said. ‘“Dad’s leg being 
broken, he’d not be much of a protection for me, would 
hee” 

The frankness of her! Ferguson could imagine 
other girls making excuses, wonderful excuses, or per- 
haps hinting at their real reason; but this girl he held 
in his,arms was far above such subterfuge. She was 
afraid of Monkey Arnold, and saw no reason for deny- 
ing her fear. 

“Of course! And you’ve been hiding from Monkey 
ever since? Three weeks, I think he said?” 

“About three weeks,” Lin nodded. ‘Then, to-day, I 
met him with a Kanaka girl gf 

“Marotea ?” 

“Marotea, yes. Who is she? I couldn’t get her 
to tell me, although she seemed to see my hints well 
enough.” 

“She’s Mrs. O’Driscoll,” Ferguson said. 

“That explains it, then. Apparently she wanted 
to come ashore, and this O’Driscoll wouldn’t let her, 
so she swam, and when she reached the bush Monkey 
caught her. O’Driscoll followed, but he’d lost his 
revolver in the water, so he couldn’t do anything. 
I happened to meet Monkey a few minutes after that; 
he was running inland, carrying the girl. I held him 
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up with my revolver, and he said he was only taking 
her away for a few hours to annoy O’Driscoll. Would 
you believe that?” 

“I think so,’ Ferguson said without hesitation. 
“Yes, I think so.” 

The girl sighed her relief. 

“Anyway, I made him let her go, and I brought her 
back to the beach, and she swam to the brig.” 

“You made Monkey let her go?” 

“Well, it happens that I was able to help him once, 
and I think he’s grateful. As a matter of fact, I helped 
him to escape from Mexico.” 

“T might have known it” said Ferguson. “You 
strike me as the sort of girl who helps prisoners to 
escape.” 

“T told Marotea not to tell anybody.” 

“Why?” 

“T didn’t want O’Driscoll and his gang to know there 
was a girl ashore.” 

“H’m!” Ferguson said. He forbore from telling 
her that her presence on Motai was already known 
aboard the brig. That might make her more cautious, 
but it would also make her uneasy. “I met Marotea 
on the Joyous one night, and she promised not to 
tell anybody I was aboard; yet the next day the Ka- 
nakas were given orders to kill me on sight. Funny, 
wasn't it?” 

“But it mightn’t have been Marotea who told!” 
Lin cried. ‘Why blame the girl always?” 

“A certain friend of mine, called Aaron, told me. 
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Not the old gentleman from the Bible, but a colored 
cook. ‘Put not your trust in princes,’ you know. 
I suppose it’s the same, on a bigger scale, with prin- 
cesses. And Marotea is a princess of the bluest blood.” 

Lin sighed. Ferguson, astute as few men are, knew 
that her eager questioning had been in reality no more 
than a screen behind which her uncertainty of him lay 
hidden. 

“What were you doing, straying around at this time 
of night?” he asked. 

“Watching the beach and the brig,” Lin said. “I 
wanted to know if any of them landed.” 

“Did they?” 

“No. I waited until dark, but there was nobody 
moving aboard the brig—no lights even. Do you think 
they’ll come ashore ?”’ 

“Bound to, eventually. There’s this treasure of my 
uncle’s to attract them, you know. It’s been the talk 
of the Pacific for three years, and, now that O’Driscoll 
and the rest actually know where it is, they’re not likely 
to let trifles stop them from looking for it. That’s 
logical, isn’t it?” 

The girl nodded, stirred a little. 

“Think you could stand now?” Ferguson said. 

“Oh, I think so.” 

He stood up, slipped his hands under her arms, and 
without an effort lifted her. She swayed a little, and 
he held her still. 

“TI really hope I didn’t hurt you,” he said contritely. 
“Of course, I had no idea it was a girl.” 
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“No, no; not in the slightest.” She laughed a trifle 
ruefully. “Just a bruise here and there. It was silly 
of me to try to shoot you, but I was scared. . . . Have 
you got my revolver, please?” 

“Can you manage all right? I’ll have to strike an- 
other precious match.” 

In the ruddy light of the match he saw the little 
weapon glittering at his feet. He picked it up, balanced 
it, jerked it into line with some imaginary target. 
While the match lasted, Lin watched him. When the 
red stump of it went flickering to the ground he laid 
one hand on her shoulder. 

“T can be frank, too, you know. Won’t you believe 
you're safe with me?” 

There was a long, long silence. 

“T will,’ Lin said. 

“That’s all right, then. Now, what about seeing 
you home? You know, it’s not really safe for you to 
be wandering around by yourself like this. Not safe 
at all, with friends O’Driscoll and Lacey and Adams 
quite possibly prowling around at the same time. 
O’Driscoll, I think, might be all right; but I’d not 
trust the others. And then there’s Monkey; I think 
he’s all right, too. Apart from all these, there are the 
Kanakas—ungodly gentlemen, most of them. So if 
you'll lead the way. mw 

“That’s the trouble,” Lin said. “I’m lost.” 

“That complicates matters,” Ferguson admitted. 
“We'd better stay here till dawn, then.” 

The girl was silent. 
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“Of course,” Ferguson said, “if you’d prefer me to 
leave you iu 

“T think’”’—her voice was candid as ever—‘“I’d prefer 
you to stay . . . if we might have a fire?” 

“Nothing easier.” 

Ferguson could have added that nothing would be 
more dangerous, more likely to draw unwelcome visi- 
tors; but, if she wanted a fire, a fire she should have. 

Another few matches went while Ferguson searched 
for twigs and set them burning at the foot of a tree, 
in the hollow between two roots. After that, he heaped 
on larger branches, and the dancing shadows withdrew 
still farther. 

“Quite like home,” he said cheerily, snapping sticks 
across his knee. His eyes were red as a spaniel’s in 
the firelight, his teeth very white. Lin, seating herself 
on the soft mold, thought he looked more boyish than 
ever, yet somehow very much a man. His face, she 
thought, was strong as any she had ever seen—the face 
of a man of action and a thinker combined, and of a 
bey given to laughter. Extraordinarily pleasant, 
though handsome only in some ways. For instance, his 
eyes were rather too keen, too searchingly direct, and 
his jaw perhaps a trifle too firm. . . . 

The fire burning to his liking, Ferguson squatted 
beside her, head up, hands clasped across his ankles, 
eyes piercing the shadows that frolicked on the edge 
of the light. The little revolver, Lin noticed, had found 
its way into his belt. Well, perhaps it was safer with 
him than with her. 
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“It’s a curious position,” he said dreamily. “Here 
we are, practically marooned on the South Sea island 
of fiction, with the trifling difference that this is far 
from being a desert island. In the lagoon we have 
the notorious brig Joyous, manned by her still more 
notorious three ruffians, and somewhere about we 
have Monkey Arnold, whose fame rivals that of the 
late lamented Bully Hayes. Then we have this 
treasure, hidden here somewhere, and in the holds of 
the Golden Eagle we have a reputedly valuable cargo. 
There’s the makings of a very fine scrap there, don’t 
you think?” 

Lin, still watching him, nodded. 

“Of course,” he continued, “Theoretically we're all 
quite safe, the hand of the law sheltering us, and all 
that sort of thing; but’—she noticed a certain 
grimness in his tone, and wondered—“as a matter of 
fact, I'd not give a brass farthing for the chances most 
of us have of living if ever this treasure comes to light.” 

“Do you think it will?” Lin asked, hiding a yawn. 

“Tf J have any say in the matter, it certainly will,” 
Ferguson chuckled. “But Id like you to be safe 
before I start looking. So in the morning, if you’re 
willing, we'll try to find a better place for you on the 
other side of the island. Some place where you can 
lie up in perfect safety when the shooting starts.” 

“But there’s dad,” Lin said. 

“T’ll carry him. That’s settled then, eh?” 

She laughed softly. 

“T suppose it is. You're such a very masterful 
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person. . . . It’s good of you to take us under your 
wing. Now, if you don’t mind, I’m going to try to 
sleep.” 


“A sound idea,’ Ferguson said, stretching himself. 

The girl lay back and closed her eyes. Ferguson 
watched her for long minutes, saw her stir a little, 
settling herself more comfortably, saw her breast rise 
and fall gently as sheer weariness overcame all doubts 
and emotions. She was asleep. 

He examined her at his leisure now, though in some 
ways he felt it was like stealing a child’s toy. She 
was very young, he thought. It seemed the soft 
bloom of babyhood had scarcely left her cheeks. Very 
desirable, he was frank enough to admit, though not 
for all the desire in the world would he have caused 
her a moment’s pain. A little, slender, lovely thing, 
to be protected and sheltered in the storms he felt 
were close on Motai. Alone, she was worth more 
than the treasure and the lives of those others who 
sought it. Ferguson knew, if things came to that, he 
would kill ruthlessly to keep her safe. Well, all that 
was in the lap of the gods. 

He stretched himself again, made certain that the 
little revolver was loose in his belt, and, one arm under 
his head, made as if to sleep. 

The fire died down to a warm red glow. The 
shadows drew near and nearer, threatening to engulf 
these two figures lying there so quietly. When 
Ferguson and the girl were but shadows darker than 
the rest, a third figure became visible, moving stealthily 
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forward into such light as remained. It was Monkey 
Arnold. 

He crouched a moment, peering down at the girl, 
then turned to Ferguson. Ferguson, grinning a little, 
winked up at him with all the impudent mockery in the 
world. 

“The faithful watchdog, eh, Monkey? Never sleeps.” 

Monkey answered nothing, but beckoned; and 
Ferguson, lithe as a cat, rose and followed the red- 
headed man some little distance from the fire. In velvet 
darkness Monkey halted. 

“What’s the game?” he asked smoothly. ‘How’d 
you meet Miss Harvey?” 

“She’d lost her way,’ Ferguson said. “I thought 
it’d be better for me to watch her than to have her 
wandering round alone all night. Her reputation’s not 
at stake here, remember, Monkey. Satisfied?” 

“Yes,” Monkey said uncertainly. “But, by God! 

A hand fell on each of his shoulders, shook him 
effortlessly. 

“By God! don’t threaten me,” Ferguson said. 
“The girl’s as safe with me as she is with her father, 
Monkey Arnold, and I’m conceited enough to think 
she knows it. You’re a man, Monkey, and I’m another, 
false modesty aside, and it’s up to us to keep her safe 
while she’s on this island, no matter what happens. 
You and I should be a good match for the rest of 
them, eh?” 

“A good match—a damned good match,’”’ Monkey 
chuckled. “I’m beginning to like you, Ferguson.” 


” 
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’ 


said the gentle voice. 


” 


“Spare me my _ blushes,’ 
“Now, there’s another matter: 

SYS! - 

“Won't you tell me what you found up on top of 
the hill?” 

Monkey was startled, though that was a private 
matter for himself alone. 

“On the top of the hill?” he said vaguely. 

“On the top of the hill,’ Ferguson repeated, stressing 
his words. “Where you left an iron ring in a big rock. 
You remember ?” 

“Can’t say I do,” Monkey lied. 

“Listen to logic,” said the patient voice. “You've 
tried to find this treasure yourself, Monkey, and 
failed, from which I deduce the fact that any clue 
you found up there wasn’t very important. Am I 
right?” 

“Go on.” 

“Or that, at any rate, you’ve failed to make it of 
any importance. You mightn’t be thinking along the 
right lines at all, you know.” 

“No?” Monkey said. ‘And you will, eh?” 

“Well, I’m not saying that exactl ‘i 

“You're going pretty close to it.” 

“You've failed yourself, so why not let me have a 
try? If I have no more success than you, we’re where 
we started. If, on the other hand. x 

“Yes,” Monkey said curiously. “If?” 

“Then you, perhaps, would try to take this treasure © 
from me, and I, on my part, would certainly do my 
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damnedest to prevent you. One of us would most 
probably be killed, and the other left in possession. 
You follow?” 

Ayes? 

“Then I think you must admit that would be better 
than for the treasure not to be found at all?” 

“Maybe. It depends.” 

“From your point of view,’ Ferguson reasoned, “it 
depends on whether you killed me or I killed you. If 
I went under, leaving you the treasure, it'd be a perfect 
arrangement, I suppose?” 

“Practically perfect, yes. But if you got me, eh?’ 

“And do you think I would?” 

“Now you're flattering me,” Monkey said. ‘“D’you 
want me to believe you’re fool enough to start trouble 
with me unless you think you'll come out on top? 
No, sir! I may look simple, perhaps even innocent, 
but I’ve been in this world some time now, and I’ve 
learned a few things. You're sure, right now, that if 
there was trouble between us J’d be the one to be 
planted. Eh?” 

“Perhaps I am. And you're quite as certain the 
other way about.” 

“Well, your reasoning’s logical enough, so I'll tell 
you. When I arrived here there was a bit of a pole 
stuck through that ring—just a little scrap of a thing, 
I take it, to call attention to itself and the rock. I 
thought nothing of it at first, not until I saw some 
initials and a date carved on it, very small and neat. 
And the initials were J. F. So I began to nose around, 
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and presently I came on a little box buried at the foot 
of the rock, and a paper in it. I have the paper here.” 

Followed a slight rustling, and into Ferguson’s quest- 
ing fingers a paper was thrust. He slipped it into the 
pocket of his trousers. 

“Thanks.” 

“IT couldn’t make head or tail of it,’ Monkey 
complained. “Maybe, right enough, you'll manage it 
better.” 

“Maybe,” Ferguson said. “Then we’re agreed about 
the girl, Monkey? No matter what happens, we keep 
her safe? That right?” 

“That’s right,” Monkey said. “And as for the 
treasure——”’ 

“Tt’s on the lap of the gods. When it’s found, 
there’s going to be merry hell popping.” 

“Sure is,’ Monkey agreed. ‘Well, cheerio!” 

He went off silently. 

Ferguson listened, found everything still, and went 
back to the girl. He found her sleeping peacefully 
as a child, her face gently touched with color from the 
glowing embers of the fire. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE BLOCKHOUSE 


"DRISCOLL finished at a gulp the glass of 
() whisky Lacey had poured for him, picked up 

the bottle, and helped himself to another lib- 
eral four fingers. Lacey, with eyes scarce veiling his 
cynical amusement, watched the flow of the raw spirit, 
and could have laughed to see how, at first and last, 
it missed the mouth of the glass and splashed across 
the table. More wasted than went into the tumbler. 
A strange thing to see a man’s hand trembling like that, 
Lacey thought. Stranger still when the hand was 
O’Driscoll’s. As for the spilled whisky—well, a liba- 
tion to the gods. That was lucky. Lacey never thought 
or worried about the gods, but that didn’t prevent him 
from being superstitious. 

“And Monkey—’” he prompted. 

O’Driscoll gestured wildly. 

“Took her, the Devil roast him! And my guns— 
gone. He’d have bored me if I’d walked another foot, 
and that’s God’s truth. It’s what he wanted.” 

Lacey was tempted to ask what O’Driscoll knew 
about God’s truth, but refrained. O’Driscoll was in 
too dangerous a mood for pleasantries. 

“T’ll get him!” said the big Irishman, tears of rage 
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and grief in his eyes. “I'll follow him for the rest of 
my life, and if there’s a God in heaven 5 

“If there is, He’s not worrying much about either 
you or Marotea,” Lacey sneered. “Pull yourself 
together, O’Driscoll; you’re as good a man as Monkey 
Arnold any day.” 

That was a lie, and Lacey knew it. But it was a lie 
that might be very useful indeed to him, and with 
eager eyes he watched its effect on O’Driscoll. 

O’Driscoll, head in hands, staring at the little pool 
of whisky on the table, answered nothing. It was as 
if he peered at a crystal, seeing therein the face and 
mysterious eyes of Marotea. 

“He’s one against three,” Lacey said, though he 
had no faintest idea of siding with O’Driscoll if things 
came to a fight. He would be apart, watching. 
Monkey dead, or O’Driscoll dead—it was all very much 
the same with him. Marotea was all he wanted, 
though he was ready to run no very great risks to get 
her. He could bide his time. 

O'Driscoll grunted. What in hell was Lacey talking 
about? Monkey Arnold was more than a match for 
any three men. 

“We've plenty of time,’ Lacey went on, without 
noticing O’Driscoll’s irritation. ‘We'll build that 
hut ts . 

“Oh, shut your blasted mouth!’ O’Driscoll snarled. 
“You make me sick with your talk, talk, talk! You 
do nothing but talk all day.” 

“You're not doing much yourself,” Lacey said, 
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smiling with a savage twist to his mouth. Did nothing 
but talk, eh? He entertained, momentarily, the idea 
of a quick draw and a quick shot, and a second shot 
when Adams came down to see what was happening. 
But then there’d be the question of getting the girl 
from Monkey. That was a problem Lacey was in no 
way desirous of solving personally. 

Adams pushed open the door of the cabin, strode in, 
a rifle in his hands. 

“She’s coming,” he said shortly. “Monkey didn’t 
show; too cute.” 

O’Driscoll, jumping to his feet, swept away the chair. 

“Who’s comin’, Lloyd, who’s comin’?” He gripped 
the Welshman’s arm with trembling fingers. “You 
mean Mary’s comin’ ?” 

“Marotea’s coming?” Lacey said. He didn’t like 
O’Driscoll’s abbreviation of a poetic name. 

Adams nodded. 

“Swimming out.” 

O’Driscoll, halting an instant to finish off his drink, 
ran on deck. He reached the open in time to see 
Marotea swing in over the rails and come padding 
towards him. She was smiling. He caught her, held 
her at arm’s length, strove to read the secret of those 
dark eyes which a short time ago had measured him so 
inscrutably. Damn the girl, were her nerves better 
than his own? Or was it simply that she didn’t care? 

“Terry, he let me go.” 

“°Teea, you mean 

She shook her head with all the frankness of a child. 
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“No, he let me go without even a kiss.” 

O'Driscoll, curiously, thought she resented a little 
that lapse from gallantry on Monkey’s part. 

“He took me just to annoy you, he said.” 

“The divil he did!’ O’Driscoll was annoyed. 
“Just to annoy me, was it? Well, all I can say is, 
he’s a gentleman with a mighty queer way of annoying 
people.” 

Marotea didn’t seem to understand that. But there 
were other details of her short imprisonment which 
might be of interest to him. 

“He said, too, the treasure was on the island,” she 
told O'Driscoll. 

“Eh?” O'Driscoll had been thinking. 

“He said the treasure was on the island.” 

“Now why the blazes did he tell you that?” 

Marotea, no very ingenious liar, didn’t know. 

“Come below,” O’Driscoll said then. ‘We're too 
easily seen up here.” 

That night, inviting sleep in the silence of their cabin, 
O’Driscoll wondered if there was a God. Marotea’s 
even breathing seemed to testify to His existence. 
But everything was so mixed up and jumbled about. 
Man had made so many gods where one would have 
sufficed. 

O'Driscoll was asleep when Marotea slipped from her 
bunk and out of the cabin. The deck was vague in 
darkness; but she groped her way silently into the 
bow. Lacey, arms folded on the rails, scarce turned 
when one little hand closed warmly about his fingers. 
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“You're late,” he said. 

“Terry couldn’t sleep,” the girl explained. 

Lacey nodded, seeming content with the excuse. He 
was frankly in favor of caution—truth to tell, he had 
no desire whatever for O’Driscoll to discover this in- 
trigue between himself and Marotea. O’Driscoll cared 
too much, yet. Lacey had learned that no later than 
the afternoon gone by. O’Driscoll cared. That seemed 
curious to Lacey. There were so many girls. Why 
worry, then, about one or the other? Better for a man 
to take what he could, and pass on. After all, what are 
memories? That was Lacey’s creed. 

“You’re sure he’s asleep now, ’Teea?” 

In his present mood O’Driscoll would be less ame- 
nable to reason than ever. But Marotea was sure, and, 
anyway, the darkness made an impervious shield; so 
Lacey’s arms unfolded, and one went about Marotea’s 
slenderness. Trembling a little, she yielded to him, 
and their lips met. Lacey ceased to think about his 
safety. 

O’Driscoll stirred when Marotea reéntered the cabin. 

“That you, darlin’ ?” 

Marotea felt about for his face, and kissed him. 

“My own idea,” O’Driscoll said at breakfast next 
morning, “is to build a blockhouse ashore—in a bit 
from the beach, you know—and stock it pretty well. 
Make it bullet-proof, in case Monkey starts trouble. 
Let a couple of us live in it, and the other stay aboard. 
That’d give us a sort of center on the island, see? 
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Besides which, it’d save a lot of pulling from the brig 
to the shore, and cut out the danger.” 

Adams and Lacey nodded. They agreed that it was 
the obvious thing to do if the treasure was to be found. 
They must have a base on the island. As Lacey put 
it, a footing ashore was necessary, and, when their 
probable opponent was Monkey Arnold, it had better 
be a firm footing. 

The excitement of treasure-hunting was in their 
veins, making rosy their visions and their dreams. A 
queer thing about it was that each thought only of 
himself, thought of the treasure as becoming his and 
solely his. O’Driscoll, without reasoning, knew that, 
were it ever his, it would be shared with Marotea; but 
neither Lacey nor Adams came into his picture. But 
maybe that wasn’t so very queer, after all. Men are 
like that. 

“Wonder what'll it be like?’ Lacey said. “I mean, 
every treasure that was found before this was old— 
hundreds of years old—buried since the pirates’ time. 
But this is only three years old, so it can’t be golden 
candlesticks and crosses and things, can it? Or pieces 
of eight. It may be just money, of course.” 

“We'd better wait and see,’ Adams suggested, 
with a grim smile. “We have to find it first, and 
after that we have to keep it. I think keeping it’ll 
be a bigger job than finding it, with Monkey knocking 
around.” . 

“And Ferguson,” O’Driscoll said, nodding. “That 
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fellow Ferguson’s not such a fool as he’d like you to 
think. Not by long chalks, he isn’t.” 

Lacey scowled, Adams grunted. 

“Finished?” O’Driscoll said. ‘Come on, then.” 

They went on deck. 

“Four or five men, eh?” O’Driscoll said. “T’ll 
not mind a bit of work myself, so that’s one. You, 
Lacey ?” 

Lacey shrugged. 

“T’d like to stretch my muscles,” he admitted. “Not 
to strain them, though.” 

“That’s two. What about you, Adams?” 

The little Welshman shook his head. 

“Tl stay aboard,” he said shortly. 

“That leaves three more, then. That buck nigger 
from the galley’ll make one; he’s as strong as a horse. 
And two of the Kanakas. Hey, you!” 

Black Pompey approached, grinning. Lacey idly 
wondered how he managed to wear that razor-sharp 
knife stuck through his belt, against his naked skin, 
without being cut. 

“Aye, aye, sah!” 

“Get two of the crew, and five axes from the stores. 
See? Two men and five axes.” The Irishman, for 
the benefit of this heathen black, spread the fingers of 
one hand. ‘One, two, three, four, five, see? And 
two. Hop to it!” 

Black Pompey turned, lithe as a cat, and was gone. 

“Better bring rifles, eh?’ Lacey said. 
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O’Driscoll agreed with him. Rifles might be neces- 
sary before the day was out. 

Black Pompey came back with the Kanakas and 
the axes in a very short time, and the longboat was 
lowered. O’Driscoll and Lacey jumped down, Lacey 
taking the steering oar. The two brown men and the 
one black followed, thudding softly in their bare feet, 
balancing with all the unconscious and instinctive grace 
of wild things. 

“Better keep an eye open for Monkey,’ Adams 
called down. 

The boat sheered away from the side of the brig. 

“Pull, you muddy divils,” O'Driscoll urged, setting 
an example. 

“No sign of anybody,’ Lacey said, watching the 
green spread of the bush. “Monkey seems to have 
given up sleeping on the beach.” 

“Tt’s not because of us,’’ O’Driscoll grunted. ‘Easy, 
there, easy!” 

The boat took the sand gently; Black Pompey and 
the Kanakas jumped into the shallows and pulled her 
in still farther. O’Driscoll and Lacey stepped out on 
dry sand. 

“Haul her up, boys. Lend a hand, Lacey. Heave- 
ho! Another’ll do. Heave! ... That’s the spirit! 
She’s safe there, eh? Bring the axes.” 

O’Driscoll and Lacey, rifles under their arms, led the 
way into the bush. 

“We don’t want to go too far in, you know,” 
O’Driscoll said. He had very definite ideas as to what 
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was wanted. “What d’you think would be about right, 
Lacey?” 

“We'll see if we can find a fairly open spot, eh?” 

“Aye.” 

Find a fairly open spot they did, about a hundred 
and fifty yards from the edge of the trees. The ground 
was nicely level here, and the bush so thin that it was 
possible to see forty or fifty yards in every direction. 
O’Driscoll had desired a site something like that. 

“Here, eh? This the place?” 

Lacey agreed. 

“Here, you; clear away, see? Like this.” 

O’Driscoll, rolling up his sleeves, showed how clear- 
ing away should be done. The sweat came in tiny 
beads to his forehead, trickled down, was brushed away 
time and again by a muscular wrist. Lacey, leaning 
against a palm, watched for signs of a red-headed man 
in the surrounding bush; but, though Monkey Arnold 
lay at his ease, both seeing and hearing each stroke 
of the axes, sign of him Lacey saw none. That was 
Monkey’s way. 

“Good enough, eh?” O’Driscoll said at the end of 
half an hour. “Doesn’t want to be too big, you know 
—about twenty feet by twelve. How’re we to go about 
it now, Lacey?” 

“Should have brought shovels,” Lacey said. “Send 
the two boys back for shovels, then we'll dig a sort 
of little trench where the house is to be, and fix in 
four good corner-posts. After that we can put in the 
walls. The roof won’t matter so much.” 
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“No. Still, it'll have to be pretty strong.”’ 

“We can see about that later. Never shake hands 
with the Devil before you meet him.” 

“Go back for shovels, you two. Hop to it!” 

“Some nails as well,’ Lacey called after the running 
Kanakas. ‘For the roof,” he added to O’Driscoll. 

“May as well amuse ourselves by chopping down 
a tree, eh? A pretty straight one, for the corner- 
posts.” 

“God, it’s hot!” 

They searched until they found a palm that went 
up straight as the most critical eye could wish, and 
Lacey, first advising O’Driscoll to keep his weather 
eye open for sight of a red head, set to work with an 
ax. Thud, thud, thud, thud. . .. For possibly the 
first time, the clear ring of an ax was heard on Motai 
—that sharp, snappy snick of a keen edge into soft 
wood. 

“Here she comes!” O’Driscoll yelled excitedly as 
any boy, watching with eager eyes the swayings of the 
feathery top so far above. The tree groaned, lurched, 
came to rest against the tufted head of a companion. 
Lacey threw his weight against it, swore a little, 
grunted his relief as it tore free and came smashing 
down. A shower of nuts came with it. 

“Cut it into lengths now, eh?” 

O'Driscoll picked up a green nut, sliced the top from 
it with his ax, and drank the sweet milk. 

“Seven feet be enough, d’you think, O’Driscoll?” 

“Have to bury a couple of feet, remember—better 
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make it nine. Doesn’t much matter if there’s any small 
difference in the sizes.” 

“Here, you, Aaron, tackle her here. Just there, 
Seer. 

Black Pompey, pointed teeth showing wolfishly, 
muscles rippling, swung the heavy ax with pure en- 
joyment. Thud, thud, thud. . . . Chips flew fast and 
steadily, lay wet and white amidst the flowers and ferns. 
Broke down the tender things, here and there, O’Dris- 
coll saw. He was sorry for that. 

The Kanakas came back with the shovels, and were 
set to dig the trench where the walls of the blockhouse 
were to be, and the four deeper holes for the corner- 
posts. O'Driscoll, scratching his head, panting from 
the labor of carrying with Black Pompey one of the 
nine-foot sections of palm, watched them interestedly. 

“Ticklish business, buildin’ a house,” he said. “The 
bigger the house, the more ticklish it is, eh, Lacey?” 

Lacey nodded. 

“T suppose so. Thinking of setting up a home, 
chief?” 

“Maybe, maybe,” O’Driscoll muttered. “That deep 
enough now?” 

“Should be.” 

“Give us a hand with this, you, Aaron.” 

One of the corner posts was heaved into position, 
and soil packed firm about it. O’Driscoll surveyed it 
critically, nodded his satisfaction. 

“Don’t think we’ll finish it to-day, though. Hell of 
a lot of work on it yet.” 
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“I’m damn sure we won't,” Lacey said. 

Monkey Arnold wasn’t at all certain whether or 
not they’d ever finish it. He preserved, as yet, an 
open mind about the matter. Certainly, if trouble 
started, it would be better down. Better from his 
point of view, that is. His own was the only point of 
view Monkey Arnold wished to see with any particular 
clarity. 

But he wasn’t going to start the trouble; since his 
talk with Ferguson he had resolved on an attitude of 
peaceful alertness. Until he found the treasure, any- 
way, or until some one else found it. The trouble, 
then, would be to get away with it. That was a prob- 
lem which had begun to worry Monkey Arnold. 

About noon he tired of watching the toilers two hun- 
dred or so yards away, and, retreating carefully until 
hidden from their sight, stood up and stretched himself. 
The rifle he carried glittered like silver in the rays of 
the sun. 

“Go and see how Miss Linda’s getting on,’’ he mut- 
tered, yawning. 

The hollow where Lin and her father had camped 
for the past three weeks was empty. Monkey Arnold 
swore, and, standing on its edge, wondered where 
they’d shifted to. That chap Ferguson was at the 
bottom of this. 

Monkey thought for some time about that chap 
Ferguson. A good friend and a bad enemy, it seemed 
to Monkey, who prided himself he could read men. 
Stronger than he looked, and afraid of nothing. Not 
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even of Monkey Arnold. Monkey grinned a little 
twistedly at that. Knew what he wanted, too, and 
went straight for it. And the treasure was his, rightly. 
Monkey grinned again. If he happened to find the 
treasure, it'd take a better man than Ferguson to relieve 
him of it. Monkey was another man who knew what 
he wanted, and went straight for it. 

Now, first assuring himself that he was unobserved, 
he lay down in the hollow and, without waste of time, 
slept. He had that gift of sleeping when he chose, and 
he was tired now. He hadn’t had much rest the past 
two days. 

It was evening when he awoke. Rolling lazily 
nearer to the pool, he made a cup of his hands, and 
drank. Water was still dripping from his fingers when 
a queer feeling came to him—the feeling that he was 
not alone. He yawned loudly, stretched himself, glanc- 
ing about with keen eyes. Nobody... . 

“Monkey,” said a soft, deep voice. 

Monkey whirled, one pistol seeming to leap into his 
hand. Facing him now, a dark figure squatted motion- 
less, grinning. Monkey Arnold gasped. 

“Pompey, by God!” 

Pompey, like any pleased child, chuckled. 

“Where in hell have you sprung from?” 

Pompey waved one long hand. 

“Me come from de brig.” 

“The devil you have! I suppose you're this Aaron 
Ferguson told me about?” 
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Black Pompey nodded with a certain justifiable pride 
in his own ingenuity. 

“No skipper take me.” 

“T know, I know.” Monkey laughed a little. “T 
thought you’d been jailed for life. Heard the French 
had you.” 

“T’at’s right. One, two year in Debbil’s Isle a 

‘‘Devil’s Isle?” Monkey said, and whistled. “Among 
the lepers?” 

Black Pompey shook his head. The lepers, he said, 
were gone. Monkey was relieved to hear it. 

Black Pompey, it seemed, had had to work on 
Devil’s Isle. He hadn’t liked that. So one night 
he had escaped, and with a little plank made out to 
sea. 

“Didn’t give a damn one way or the other, eh?” 
Monkey said understandingly. 

That was right; Black Pompey hadn’t cared much 
whether he lived or died. But in the dawn a fruit- 
ship had nearly run him down, and he’d been taken 
aboard. Oh, they knew he was a convict, well enough; 
but they were Yankees, and didn’t give a curse about 
the French. They’d heard of Devil’s Isle, Monkey 
supposed. 

Black Pompey had been landed at Boston, with, as 
his sole possession, a pair of trousers and an old shirt. 
He’d joined a traveling show, first as general handy 
man, then as an exhibit. Monkey laughed deep in his 
chest when he heard how crowds had come to stare 
at the “Cannibal King.” What fools humans were! 
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Black Pompey seemed to regret the loss of the spear 
they'd given him, and the leopard-skin cloak. 

He’d gone, with the show, from Boston right across 
America. He remembered Rochester and Cleveland 
and Chicago, then a place called Council Bluffs, and 
a myriad little towns between. It was the little towns 
that paid best, where the show drew the biggest crowds. 
In Council Bluffs a man with a revolver had threatened 
to shoot the Cannibal King unless his money was re- 
turned. Apparently Black Pompey had fallen short 
of his ideal of an eater of human flesh. 

The people in the West and Middle West, Pompey 
said, were greater fools than those who dwelt in the 
East. In the West, the booths were crowded every 
night. The show never stayed more than three nights 
in the one place, and generally less. He didn’t know 
the reason for that. 

Even after his promotion, Black Pompey had had 
to help with the erection and packing of the tents, and 
with the work on the road. But that was nothing when 
compared with the work he’d been doing on Devil’s 
Isle. And he was paid for it, though not much. That 
made a great difference. 

At Denver the show had turned to the Fact again, 
so in Denver Black Pompey had deserted. He struck 
south into New Mexico, then west again into Arizona 
and California. At Los Angeles he’d found a schooner 
bound for the Fijis, and had signed on before the mast. 

“Why did you want to get back?” Monkey asked 
curiously. 
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Black Pompey couldn’t explain. He had wanted to 
get back, that was all. He’d been in the South Seas 
most of his life, and liked the islands more than any 
other place he knew. 

“Things more free and easy down here, eh?” 
Monkey said, chuckling. ‘Pompey, d’you remember 
that shindy in Dufresne’s, when we larruped about a 
dozen Dutchies between us? Six or seven years ago, 
that was.” 

Pompey remembered well enough. That was the 
night he had become a member of Monkey’s crew. 
Dufresne’s was in Batavia, a pretty bad place where 
you'd get a knife between the ribs as soon as a kiss. 
Monkey had had his schooner, the Cormorant, then. 
She’d been burned to the water that eventful night in 
Salina Cruz, five years ago. Monkey regretted her, and 
the cargo of rifles she’d carried. Funny the ammuni- 
tion hadn’t exploded. He could never understand that. 
Lucky for Salina Cruz, maybe. 

“What’re you doing ashore now, anyway?” 

Black Pompey explained that he had been left 
ashore to guard the unfinished hut. Monkey chuckled 
at this fresh evidence that O'Driscoll and the rest were 
afraid of him. There was a vein of conceit in the man. 
As if he was worrying about their hut! 

“You'll still sit in with them, eh, Pompey? Or 
maybe you'll let them do their own work, and knock 
about with me? Whichever you like.” 

Black Pompey decided to remain with O’Driscoll 
until things began to happen. 
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“That'll not be long, I’m thinking,’ Monkey said. 
“How'd you find me, you black devil?” 

Black Pompey explained that he had seen Monkey’s 
red head that morning, and, left alone in the evening, 
had trailed him. Monkey had forgotten that he was 
dealing with a child of nature, whose senses and per- 
ceptions were keener even than his own. He liked the 
idea of having Black Pompey as a friend in the enemy’s 
camp. Not because of the assistance the negro might 
be, but because it made O’Driscoll and the rest look 
such fools. 

“Come on down to the beach.” 

They went down to the beach, moving silently almost 
as shadows through the bush. 

Monkey stood looking out at the Golden Eagle. 
Darkness had now fallen, and the schooner was a dim 
bulk against the vast obscurity of the sea. There, the 
red-headed man decided, lay his only hope of leaving 
the island when he pleased, and that was a slim one 
indeed. 

The same thought, Monkey reflected, might have 
occurred to O’Driscoll. A few sticks of dynamite 
would render the schooner worthless, beyond even the 
faint hope of salvage. 

“You watch the Golden Eagle, Pompey.” 

The negro grunted. 

“You can have the rifle. Shoot if you see anybody 
near her. I don’t want O’Driscoll or any of his gang 
blowing the bottom out of her. See?” 

Black Pompey saw. 
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“T’ll watch the brig. Don’t want any of them ashore 
without knowing it. Meet me here just before dawn.” 

Black Pompey nodded, and Monkey, whistling very 
softly a tune he’d whistled when a boy, went back 
along the beach, towards the brig and the Alice. 

Black Pompey squatted down, back to a palm, the 
rifle across his knees. The darkness settled about him 
like a mantle. A robber-crab passed him with the 
slight whisper of dry sand disturbed, rubbing against 
one foot. Black Pompey didn’t stir. 

He had been in this position perhaps two hours when 
on the lagoon he saw a gleam of phosphorescence that 
to him didn’t seem natural. He leaned a little forward, 
the pupils of his eyes dilating, his breathing checked. 
Surely . . . that dark speck there was a head. Black 
Pompey jerked up the rifle. He couldn’t see the sights, 
but that didn’t much matter, since the weapon fitted him 
well, and in the old days Monkey Arnold had taught 
him to shoot by the feel of a rifle, and not by the 
sights. 

Crack! 

The head was gone. Black Pompey lowered the 
rifle, peered across it at the disturbed lagoon. He 
didn’t think he'd hit. 

There it was again. 

Crack! 

Gone again, gone even as he pulled trigger. That 
was annoying. Black Pompey swore strange oaths. 

He saw, for an instant, a dark figure swinging in 
over the rails of the Golden Eagle. It was moving 
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when he fired, dropping down into cover, and, as a 
consequence, he wasn’t optimistic about his marksman- 
ship. 

After that, things were quiet for some time. Black 
Pompey, motionless as a figure of stone, watched the 
schooner. Faint sounds he heard, sounds ears less 
keen than his would have missed. And there were 
sounds from the Joyous: but these, knowing Monkey 
Arnold watched there, he disregarded. 

The head abruptly appeared over the bow of the 
Golden Eagle. Black Pompey took his time now. 

Crack! 

Black Pompey grunted satisfaction. Unless he was 
greatly mistaken, he hadn’t missed that time. The 
way the head had snapped back told him that. 

He was more than surprised when the head reap- 
peared, still in the bow, as if the man on the schooner 
was trying to locate the man on the island. Black 
Pompey emptied the magazine with two quick shots, 
but without visible result. What more was he to do? 

Nothing, he decided. He sat and watched. The 
head didn’t move. That was queer. 

The moon was down when Monkey came, silently, 
to him. 

“‘What’s the bombardment about, Pompey?” 

Black Pompey explained. 

“You're sure it wasn’t imagination? Nobody left 
the Joyous.” 

Black Pompey ignored the insinuation. 

Neither of them now, peer as he might, could dis- 
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tinguish the schooner, much less the head in her bows. 

“Swim out, eh?” Monkey said. He was intrigued. 

Black Pompey nodded, slipped the loin-cloth from 
his middle, took the long knife in his teeth, and glided 
down the beach. The darkness swallowed him. 

Monkey, listening intently, heard a sound that re- 
minded him of a bucket striking something, but he 
could see nothing. 

Black Pompey clambered to the deck of the schooner, 
took the knife in his long fingers. Like a ghost he 
went into the bows. The head was still there, black 
against the lesser blackness of the sky. But he could 
see no body. He went overboard in a clean dive, swam, 
careless of the noise he made, for the beach and the 
protection of Monkey Arnold. 

“A head without a body?” Monkey said. ‘Now 
that’s a thing I’ve never seen. Not alive, anyway.” 

He stripped quickly, and with one pistol in his teeth 
swam to the schooner. He gained the deck noiselessly 
and by crouching made out the shape of the head. It 
was very still. He advanced. 

“That’s Ferguson, I'll bet,” he chuckled, taking down 
the ball of rope Black Pompey had thought a head. 
“The cute devil!’ 

“Just as well you didn’t get him, Pompey,’’ he said 
a few moments later, “I’m relying on him to find this 
treasure for me.” 

Pompey grinned, appreciating that. 

“About time you were going back, eh? Tell O’Dris- 
coll you never moved from the hut all night—he’ll not 
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be able to contradict you. Say you know nothing 
about the firing. And look here; there’s a white girl 
knocking about somewhere. A white girl, see?” 

Black Pompey nodded. 

“Don’t touch her, you black devil. And if you find 
any man hurting her, kill him, see?” 

Black Pompey nodded again. 

“Don’t forget, or I'll rip the hide off you. That’s 
all, I think. You know where to find me if anything 
happens. Don’t make them suspicious, though. Now 
cheerio!” 

They separated. 

Monkey went to the hollow for a few hours’ sleep. 
When he awoke, once again the sounds of axes was 
ringing over Motai. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE CAVE 


said, “but I’m heavy for my size. Damned 
heavy, I might say, if Lin wasn’t here.” 

“Not so very heavy at all,” Ferguson said, swinging 
him up as lightly as he would a child. A diet of fruit 
extending over three weeks, coupled with complete 
inactivity, had not agreed with Captain Harvey. 
Never robust, his accident, and the anxiety for his 
daughter that followed it, had made of him a little old 
man too small for his clothes, with fever-bright eyes 
deep in sunken cheeks, and skeletons of hands that 
plucked nervously at anything within reach. 

“Grub is what you want, skipper,’ Ferguson said 
cheerfully. “I’m afraid Miss Harvey doesn’t know 
how to feed you.” 

“Lin’s the best little girl in the world,’ Harvey said 
with conviction. “But she doesn’t know how to catch 
fish, sir, and that’s the truth. And I'll admit I’d give 
a lot for a taste of something with more body to it than 
a banana or a breadfruit. They’re all right at the 
right time, which is when you’ve had a square feed; 
but you want something solid when you're as peckish 
as I’ve been for the past few days.” 

“Men are so ungrateful,” Lin said. 
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ae ’M not a very big man, sir,” Captain Harvey 
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This was shortly after dawn of the day following 
their night in the bush. With light to help her, Lin 
had had little or no difficulty in finding her way back 
to the hollow in which her father lay swearing at his 
own helplessness. He had continued to swear long 
after their arrival; it was his method of relieving him- 
self of the disturbing emotions consequent upon Lin’s 
return. 

The girl found something very pathetic in her 
father’s state. He was a man who had handled other 
men for so long as he could well remember; and now, 
utterly helpless and for his very food trusting to a girl 
of twenty-one, he seemed bewildered, unable to become 
reconciled with this new world of conditions in which 
he found himself. He discovered a vast difference be- 
tween helping and being helped. 

Ferguson headed north, walking lightly for all his 
burden, the girl by his side. They ascended a little, 
crossing the base of the central hill, then dropped down 
again towards the beach and the lagoon. The bush, 
shady, green, mysterious, was everywhere. In some 
ways it was a menace, in others a help, inasmuch as all 
movement within it was hidden. Ferguson decided to 
go warily. 

“You've no idea of any place?’ Captain Harvey 
asked for perhaps the twentieth time. 

Ferguson shook his head. 

“None.” 

“Just trusting to luck?” Lin said. 

“Just trusting to luck to find some shelter better 
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than that hollow. Rather too close to the beach where 
the Golden Eagle is for my fancy. A cave, perhaps.” 

Captain Harvey grunted. 

“Somewhere near water,’ Ferguson added. 

The ground had leveled again now, the bush thinned 
a little. Here and there the sea gleamed blue in the 
open spaces between leaves, turquoise set in emeralds, 
seeming close, yet distant, like glimpses of the sky 
through the tops of trees. 

When the gold of the beach became visible, Ferguson 
halted, laid Captain Harvey gently down, and 
straightened with a sigh of relief. 

“You've grown heavy, skipper.” 

The old man chuckled. 

“T told you, I told you! Didn’t I, Lin?” 

The girl, noting how easily Ferguson breathed, not- 
ing that, despite the growing heat of the day, his fore- 
head was as yet innocent of sweat, laughed softly. She 
suspected him of humoring her father, and liked him 
for it. 

“You've no tobacco, eh?” Harvey said. “No? 
Dammit, I’d cheerfully get the other leg broken for a 
good fill of shag.”’ 

“I suppose there’s some on the schooner?” Fer- 
guson said. 

“The Golden Eagle? There is, my boy, there is. 
Were you thinking of visiting her?” 

Ferguson nodded. 

“I suppose there are... rifles, too?” he said, 
watching the girl. 
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“Rifles? Dozens of them—dozens. And a few 
automatics. You're thinking we'll need them?” 

Ferguson shrugged non-committally. 

“Hard to say yet. A lot depends on whether the 
treasure’s found or not. I doubt if there’ll be trouble 
without it. Though it’s always best to be on the safe 
side.” 

“Huh!” Captain Harvey grunted. “If you go, my 
boy, don’t forget that tobacco. And a few matches 
wouldn’t come amiss, in case you manage to catch a 
few fish. By the way, talking about fish, there are 
some lines in my cabin, and a box of hooks. Bring 
them, too, will you? If you can manage it, that is. 
I could amuse myself then very pleasantly, and at the 
same time provide the day’s dinner.” 

“And give away our hiding place,” Lin said. 

“D’you think I’m going to be kept in all day?” 

“Can’t very well go out for a week or two, can you?” 
Ferguson said. ‘‘And the trouble should be over by 
then.” 

“Well, don’t forget the matches, anyway. Have 
you ever tasted fish the way the niggers take it? No? 
Raw, I mean. I’m not very fond of it, myself, I must 
confess. Going on again?” 

“Have to, if we’re getting anywhere,’ Ferguson 
said, picking him up. “To the east, eh, where the 
cliffs are? Likely to be caves there.” 

“And the sea,”’ said the old man. 

They went along again, parallel with the beach, keep- 
ing well within the shelter of the bush, taking their 
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time. The soft thunder of the waves at the base of 
the cliffs was audible now—a muffled, musical thunder, 
pierced and broken by the cries of gulls. The birds 
were there, over the reef, in clouds like white leaves 
floating on the gentlest of winds, dipping, swooping 
up, hovering. . . . Lin could have watched them for 
hours, read melody into their plaintive cries. 

The reef was just uncovered by the ebbing tide, and 
the strange, pungent odor of it came to them above 
the fragrance of the green things all about. It re- 
minded the girl of primitive things—of something 
immeasurably old, unchanged since the birth of the 
world. It was as if a strip of the ocean bed had risen 
to the surface, had for the first time felt the warmth 
of the sun, and become conscious of the sky. A bitter, 
hot smell, not easily forgotten, this. 

When they had walked perhaps a mile the ground 
underfoot began gently to slope upwards. Ferguson 
inclined to the left, to the beach, and presently they 
were in the open, on the sand, within a stone throw of 
the lagoon. On their right, in front, the cliffs rose up 
and up, touching the sky; black cliffs criss-crossed with 
shadow and vivid sunshine, white here and there with 
the droppings of gulls. At their base the sand stretched 
clean and level, in places collected in little hills about 
fragments of rock fallen from above. 

“Should be a cave here,” Ferguson said, his keen 
eyes searching. “We'll go on a little farther, eh? 
You're not tired, Miss Harvey?” 
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“Call her Lin,” the old man chuckled. ‘She'll like 
it better.’’ 

“You're not tired, then, Lin?” Ferguson asked again, 
laughter deep in his eyes. 

“Oh, no,” she said, flushing slightly. 

“They all like cheek, my boy.” 

Ferguson led the way again, his shadow, and the 
shadow of the man he carried, intermingling grotes- 
quely at his feet. It was cool here beside the sheer 
cliffs, the sand gleaming momentarily wet under their 
steps. A sheen, as of a full sponge gently pressed, 
then the sand dry and golden again. The tide had 
fallen from these levels but a short time ago. 

Half a mile or more on, where the reef ended, the 
level of the beach dropped abruptly, and smooth waves 
were surging against the base of the cliffs, climbing 
a little, breaking into foam, falling back. Ferguson 
was about to suggest that it might be advisable to wait 
until the tide was fully out before proceeding farther 
when Lin cried out, and pointed. 

“A cave! There, under that big shadow. Behind 
the rock.” 

“Good!” Ferguson sighed. “You're heavier than 
ever, skipper. Maybe this is the place we’ve been look- 
ing for.” 

They approached it slowly, crawling like flies across 
the floor of a ballroom, insignificant beneath that 
immensity of stone. Behind its sheltering rock the 
mouth of the cave showed narrow and crooked, like 
the mouth of an old man laughing bitterly, sunshine 
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without and blackness within. Lin ran ahead, peered 
in, turned to shout something unintelligible, vanished. 
Ferguson went forward more leisurely. 

Queer, he thought it. It looked as if the rock had 
been thrust out by some irresistible force, and the cave 
left in its place. Probably it had fallen from the cliff, 
split off during some terrific upheaval of nature. The 
cave itself was narrow for a few yards, then abruptly 
wide. Ferguson, setting Captain Harvey down just 
inside the entrance, heard the girl scrambling about 
somewhere in the obscurity facing him. 

“Lin!” he called. “Lin!” 

Her voice came back to him mingled with his own, 
weirdly echoing. 

peter. 

“Wait a moment.” 

“Go and keep her out of mischief, my boy,” Harvey 
said, peering mistrustfully into the depths of blackness 
whence the girl’s reply had come. 

Ferguson went forward slowly, hands out, feet care- 
ful for snares. 

“Waiting, Lin?” 

ge = as 

“Don’t move, please.” 

“Hurry up, then; it’s so exciting.” 

Ferguson picked his way for another few yards. He 
was glad she wasn’t moving; the Lord alone knew 
what chasms there might be in the floor of the cave. 
She seemed never to think about that sort of thing. 
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He didn’t know whether that was a virtue in her or 
otherwise. 

Lim.” 

“Here.” Her voice came from beside him. “Strike 
a match, will you?” 

Ferguson struck a match. Its red light was thrown 
back from smooth walls moisture covered, stretching 
up into utter darkness. Beneath their feet was a 
smooth, level floor of sand. Ferguson knelt and put 
one hand to it; it was dry, faintly warm. Evidently 
the tide did not reach thus high. He remembered 
that the floor of the cave sloped steeply up near the 
mouth. 

“Come on,” Lin said eagerly. 

Ferguson smiled as the match flickered and expired, 
took her wrist in the darkness, and went slowly on. 
When he judged they had covered a distance of perhaps 
twenty yards he halted again and struck another match. 
The cave, as revealed in the feeble light, showed no 
signs of ending. 

“T think this will do,” he said thoughtfully. “At 
full tide the water should be about three or four feet 
deep at the mouth. There'd still be plenty of room 
for ventilation; in fact, you could probably climb out 
to the rock if you cared to take the trouble.’ 

“And,” Lin said, ‘am I to stay in here in the dark- 
ness all day?” 

He chuckled at the question. 

Vel ————"” 

“Because,” she said, “I’ll not do it. Imagine being 
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cooped up here all day and all night, and looking out 
at the sunshine and the sea, and not being able to go 
for a walk.” 

“Perhaps,” Ferguson said, “I'll bring you out with 
me sometimes.” 

Because of the darkness he couldn’t see how she 
took that. 

“But not,” he added, “until I have a rifle and a man- 
sized automatic.” 

“You have my revolver,” she reminded him. 

“About as good as a pea-shooter in a real scrap. 
All the same, I’ll let you have it back after to-night. 
It’s all right for close-up work.” 

“What are you going to do to-night?” she asked, 
emerging with him into the twilight inside the mouth 
of the cave. 

“Going to the schooner to see if I can find anything 
useful. And to get some tobacco. D’you think this 
place will do, skipper?” 

“Do me, anyway,” Harvey grunted. “Get me a 
line and a few hooks, and I’ll sit out there on the rock 
when the tide’s in, and fish until I’m as sick of the 
sight of fish as I am of the sight of fruit. But that'll 
be a long time, my boy, a real long time.” 

“H’m!” Ferguson said thoughtfully, stepping out 
into the sunshine. He glanced up, and found the edge 
of the cliff above hidden from sight by a slow bulge 
half way down. A man looking directly downwards 
from up there could see nothing of the cave. For- 
tunate, certainly, Ferguson thought. 
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He glanced to right and left, and saw that only from 
distances of a mile or more was the cave overlooked. 
And his own splendid sight told him that more than 
a casual glance would be needed to pick out a little 
man in dark clothes, against a dark background, at 
the foot of that stupendous wall of rock. A searcher, 
looking down, would see an expanse of sand or water, 
and be satisfied that nothing human was down there. 
Yes, Captain Harvey could with comparative safety 
fish from his rock. 

“Another thing,’ Ferguson said. “One man with 
an automatic could hold this place against a dozen. 
Lin here could, in fact.’ 

The girl, trickling sand between her fingers, smiled 
quickly up at him. 

“You think there’ll be the necessity?” 

“Tt’s on the lap of the gods. What about some shell- 
fish for lunch?” 

“Shell-fish, eh?” the old man chuckled. “And maybe 
you'll get a rainbow-fish in one of the pools on the 
reef.” 

“Isn't it dangerous going out there?” Lin asked, 
staring across the level sand towards the reef. “You'd 
have to swim, anyway.” 

“T want a swim,” Ferguson said. ‘Dangerous? 
Don’t imagine so. I think our friends should be con- 
centrated on the other side of the island, round and 
about the wreck of the Alice. That is, if they’ve landed 
at all. Monkey’s being ashore might make them rather 
cautious about leaving the brig.” 
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“Tt should,” Harvey said. 

“Keep my matches, will you, Lin? And here’s your 
gun. I'll not be long.” 

He strode off across the sand, shoulders swinging, 
head up. He came to the retreating water, waded in 
until it reached his hips, then struck out for the reef. 
Lin watched his head, a dark speck against the blue of 
the water. She saw it glide steadily across the lagoon, 
approach, and merge with the darkness of the reef; 
saw him clamber out and shake the water from him. 
Then he waved. Lin waved in reply. 

He seemed terribly small, out there, stark against 
the ocean. He went about slowly, crouched a trifle, 
stooping here and there to pull something from the. 
coral. Lin hoped he wouldn’t cut his feet; she'd 
heard somewhere that a cut from coral was 
dangerous. 

Then he was down on all fours, peering, she thought 
into a pool. He stretched himself out, lying now on 
his chest, very difficult to see. He remained like that 
a long time. When at length he came to his feet, he 
carried something that, gleaming, twisted and flung 
back and forward in his grasp. 

“He has a fish, daddy,” Lin said. 

“A fish, eh?” 

Captain Harvey stirred, moved a little, peered out 
into the sunshine from his position in the mouth of 
the cave. 

“Tener? 

“Aye, so he has, so he has. D’you like him, Lin?” 
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“Like him?” The girl frowned, as if thinking out 
the matter. “Well, I think he’s a gentleman, daddy.” 

“You're a fool if you don’t know it,” the old man 
said. “Hope it’s a good fish he’s got, not a poison- 
bladder or something like that.” 

The girl looked down at him as he lay there in the 
shade of the rock. He seemed, she thought, to have 
aged terribly in the last few weeks. To have changed 
in manner, too. Was it the result of his accident, or 
of the danger she was in? Or was it the loss of the 
Golden Eagle? Or was it just that he was as old as 
he seemed? He had married later than most men, 
she knew. She had been with him no more than two 
months, now; perhaps it was that she was only begin- 
ning to know him. No, that wasn’t it; certainly he 
was changed in appearance, even as in manner. She 
sighed. 

Ferguson came across the sand, his pockets bulging 
with their load of shell-fish, a big gray fish like a mullet 
in one hand, water trickling from his clothes. 

“That’s another thing we'll want here—a store of 
firewood,” he said. “Think I’ll go and get some now, 
eh, and we'll have a shot at cooking this chap?” 

“Roast him,’ Captain Harvey said, viewing the fish 
with lively satisfaction. “Wrap him in leaves, you 
know, the way the niggers roast a pig, then bury him, 
and light a fire on top of him. These niggers know 
something.” 

“How did you catch it?” Lin asked, wide-eyed. 

“He was cruising around in a little pool, so I just 
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shoved in one hand, kept still until he thought I was 
part of the coral and came around again. Then I 
hooked him out. Simple, isn’t it? You'd better keep 
in until I come back, Lin.” 

“Don’t be long,’ Captain Harvey said. “I’m 
hungry.” 

Ferguson was gone about an hour, and came back 
with his arms full of firewood. 

“Not much,” he said. “I'll have to lay in a store 
some of these nights. Save me a lot of trouble. I 
wonder is there any chance of the smoke leaking out 
somewhere?” 

“T shouldn’t think so,” Lin said. “T’ll light the fire, 
shall I?” 

“In a bit farther, then.” 

“You have to put the fish down first,” Captain 
Harvey chuckled. 

“Oh, yes, there’s the fish,” Ferguson admitted. “T’ll 
clean him.” 

He retired some little distance and cleaned the fish, 
burying the head and entrails in the sand, and after- 
wards washing the carcase in the lagoon. Captain 
Harvey superintended the wrapping in leaves and 
the burial, after which Lin lit the fire. The fish had 
been baking some ten minutes when Harvey grew 
dubious. 

“I think we’ve made a mistake,” he said, rubbing 
his chin. “The niggers put stones in the fire first, then 
make the oven with those, and keep the fire going on 
top. I wonder. 7m 
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“It'll have to stay as it is now, anyway,” Lin said. 
“How long do we give him?” 

“Long as you like,” the old man grunted, and they 
gave it two hours. At the end of that time Ferguson 
scraped away the embers and the hot sand, and lifted 
out the bundle of leaves. They were steaming, and 
emitted a most appetizing door. The fish they found 
perfectly cooked. They ate it with their fingers, un- 
ashamed, and enjoyed it as they had never before en- 
joyed fish. 

“T feel a new man already,” Captain Harvey said. 
“Now, if only I had a fill of tobaceo——” 

Ferguson took out the paper Monkey had given him, 
and spread it carefully on one knee. It had been 
soaked, and the writing in ink was faded and spread a 
little, but still quite legible. 

“What’s it say?’ Lin asked eagerly. 

““Seek where water runs uphill,’ Ferguson read 
aloud. “Very vague, isn’t it?” 

“Looks to me,” the old man said, “‘as if there’s no 
treasure at all.” 

“Oh, but there must be!” Lin said. 

“Well,” Ferguson said, stuffing the paper carelessly 
back into his pocket, “it’s in the lap of the gods.” 

The only thing that remained for them now was to 
pass as pleasantly as possible the time until darkness 
came. 

They sat in the cave and talked, and the old man grew 
reminiscent, the girl speculative. Ferguson spoke little, 
but listened. 
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“Things have changed since I was a boy... . 

“Things are changing while I watch. .. .” 

“Life was disappointing in some ways. . . 

“Life’s going to be wonderful. . . .” 

Ferguson, smiling, listened to them, watching the 
girl with her fresh optimism and eagerness, the old man 
with his gently cynical laughter. Life was behind one, 
in front of the other. Which, he wondered, was to be 
congratulated? Or were they both the same? Were a 
few years, and the happenings of a few years, of more 
account than a snap of the fingers? Certainly they 
went as quickly, Ferguson thought. 

Dusk was filling with shadows the mouth of the cave 
when he announced his intention of going. 

“Don’t forget the tobacco,” said the old man. 
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CHAPTER iit 
AT NIGHT 


“| Bes tide had risen again, and water was lapping 
against the base of the rock outside the cave. 
Ferguson waded knee-deep through it for per- 
haps half a mile before it shallowed and at length gave 
place to dry land. 

The sky was dark, sprinkled with stars, when he came 
to the end of the cliffs and heard the whisper of the 
bush. Everything was very still; even the song of the 
reef seemed hushed. The night and its adventures were 
before him. 

Rounding the end of the cliffs, he struck east again, 
ascending steadily. A chart of Motai as seen from the 
central peak was engraved on his mind; for the rest, he 
trusted to his sense of direction and what little he knew 
of the stars. 

He passed above the cave, and, looking down, saw 
nothing but a pit of blackness. Not that he had ex- 
pected to see anything more; but the temptation to sat- 
isfy himself on that point had been irresistible. 

He went on again, swiftly, towards where the reef 
ended, and the waves, impetus of three thousand miles 
of sea behind them, boomed unceasingly two hundred 
feet below. The bush thinned here, leaving a narrow 
strip of open ground between itself and the edge of the 
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cliff. A man might easily walk over in the darkness, 
Ferguson thought. He had no intention of doing it 
himself. 

This highest point passed, he descended slowly. 
Mother Nature had been in freakish humor when she 
had heaved from the depths this part of Motai. Fer- 
guson found little valleys deep and sudden, almost 
gorges; little cliffs twenty or thirty feet high, springing 
from the heart of the bush, and absolutely impassable. 
He rounded them, swearing at the delay, with some 
difficulty picking a path through the virgin wilderness. 
In one place he was forced to make a wide detour, 
swinging to the left until he almost reached the beach, 
there wading knee-deep through a brawling stream. 
The bush was particularly dense in the bottoms of the 
little valleys. The darkness down there reminded him 
of the darkness in the hold of the Joyous. 

Level ground again beneath his feet, he hurried on. 
The stars were brighter now, and more numerous, clus- 
tered together like dewdrops on a field of velvet. Fer- 
guson, blessing the fact that the moon rose late, noticed 
their beauty not at all. 

He found his way to the beach, and, secure in the 
darkness, broke into a trot. Crabs, squat black shapes, 
scuttled from his path, cracking their nippers, and here 
and there birds rose with soft beat of wings, and like 
gray ghosts vanished over the lagoon. Ferguson ran 
on, 

He saw, first, the spars of the Golden Eagle against 
the sky, then distinguished her hull. The reef here was 
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far out; the schooner had struck at a point where it 
curved seawards. That meant a longer swim, but it 
also lessened the risk of detection. Ferguson waded 
into the lagoon and struck out easily. 

He was within fifty yards or less of the wreck when 
from a few feet in front came a sound as of a giant 
hand smashing flat down on the water. The spray the 
bullet threw up was in Ferguson’s eyes when he heard 
the crack of a rifle. Somewhere on the beach, he 
reckoned it. Damned good shooting on a night like 
this, he thought; but he thought that when he was three 
feet or more under the surface, and swimming strongly 
while his breath lasted. He came up, gulped a chestful 
of air, and went down again. As he dived he heard 
the thud of a second bullet. 

“That’s Monkey, blast him!” he thought. “Does the 
devil ever sleep?” 

He came up beside the schooner, treading water, won- 
dering if he was still visible to the marksman ashore. 
Apparently not; the rifle remained silent. That was 
good. 

Ferguson, one hand against the slimy timbers of the 
wreck, paddled slowly towards the stern. The schooner 
seemed terribly big, up there above him; seemed al- 
most to shut out the sky. Her masts towered up and 
up into obscurity. Ferguson thought she moved, with 
little creaking, complaining noises, as the big smooth 
waves glided along her hull. As if she were trying to 
settle herself more comfortably on her coral bed. There 
is something very human about ships. 
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The stern of the Golden Eagle was low in the water, 
her bow high. Ferguson was wondering how he was 
to get aboard her when he touched a rope that, hanging 
from the rails, made faint ripples in the water. He 
tugged at it; it remained secure. He swung from the 
water, drew himself up, dripping; almost fell in over 
the rails. A bullet went by with a sound sharp and 
fierce as the snapping of a whip. Ferguson made for 
the nearest cover on his hands and knees. Apparently 
the man with the rifle was still watching. 

He found himself in the waist of the schooner, 
crouching in the shelter of the amidships deckhouse. 
He was neither nervous nor afraid; but that man ashore 
must have the eyes of a cat, and Ferguson had no de- 
sire to die just at present. Chuckling to himself, he 
went down on his chest and squirmed aft. It was the 
way the wreck was tilted sideways that made the rails 
such poor protection. <A pity, Ferguson thought, she 
wasn’t directly head-on to the island. That would have 
made things considerably easier. 

He came in safety to the cabin companionway, 
turned, and went down feet first. He barked his 
shins against a bucket there, swore, and went forward 
more carefully. The darkness down here was intense. 
Captain Harvey’s cabin was the first on the right. 
There should be matches somewhere about. . . . Fer- 
guson found the door without any difficulty; but the 
directions about the matches had been a little more 
vague, and he was fast becoming impatient when in a 
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cupboard he came upon a box that rattled comfort- 
ingly. 

“Dare I light one?” he murmured. 

He felt about for the porthole, and found it shut. 
That was good, but not good enough. The tablecloth, 
doubled twice, hung very conveniently across the thick 
glass. Ferguson was sanguine enough to hope it would 
keep in every gleam of light. Then he struck a match. 

There was a lamp on the little reading table at the 
head of the bunk, and to this he touched a match. In 
the bright light he began his search. 

The fishing-lines and the box of hooks he found with 
ease; the tobacco—several tins of it—he discovered in 
the bottom drawer of Captain Harvey’s writing desk. 
The tins were air-tight, and held two pounds each. One 
would be enough; that quantity should see them through 
whatever was going to happen. 

There was a rifle rack above the skipper’s bunk, 
three rifles in it. Ferguson took them down, handled 
them, glanced through their barrels, tried the action of 
the bolts, squinted over the sights. Fine weapons, all 
of them. Good for knocking over a man at any range 
you could hit him at, and knocking him over for keeps. 
So Ferguson thought, joying in the feel and the weight 
of them in his hands. He would have liked to bring 
the three of them, but knew that impossible. In the 
end he chose the one with the largest bore, a magazine- 
rifle heavy about the breech and fine in the muzzle. 
Ferguson liked rifles like that. They shot well. He 
found cartridges for it in a drawer under the rack, and 
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took two boxes of fifty each. As with the tobacco, 
that should suffice to see him through what trouble was 
coming. 

With the cartridges in the drawer were two brace of 
automatic pistols. Ferguson tried the balance of them, 
grunted his approval when he saw the film of oil that 
covered each action. Harvey was a man who knew how 
to keep his weapons, on this showing. Ferguson won- 
dered if he knew how to use them. He thought it 
likely. Three pistols should be enough; one for Har- 
vey, two for himself. And a hundred cartridges. 

“Now,” Ferguson muttered, “how the devil am I to 
get that lot ashore?” 

The problem was a tricky one. Dark as it was, the 
man on the island could see him, and see him with clar- 
ity enough to do some remarkably good shooting. It 
was perfectly obvious to Ferguson that Monkey, or 
whoever it was, could definitely prevent him from land- 
ing. A man swimming is no match for a man stand- 
ing, when it comes to rifles. 

Apart from that, the rifle, three automatics, the fish- 
ing-lines, ammunition, and the tobacco represented a 
pretty considerable weight. Still again, Ferguson 
would have liked, if at all possible, to get the weapons 
and the ammunition ashore dry. 

Leaving the lamp burning dimly, he went up on deck. 
The sky had brightened a little; there was a glow in the 
east, where hung a thin sliver of moon. Ferguson, 
wriggling up into the bow, was accompanied by a 
shadow, faint, indefinite, but nevertheless indisputably 
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present and disturbing. The man ashore might be able 
to see his sights now. Ferguson was of the opinion 
that that would make his shooting altogether too un- 
comfortably accurate. It had been close enough before. 

There was a coil of light rope in the bow, and of this 
Ferguson cut off ten or a dozen feet. That would do 
for tying his spoils into a bundle. The remainder he 
twisted into a ball roughly the size of a man’s head. 
This he placed on the rails, withdrawing his hand im- 
mediately. It had been in position perhaps ten seconds 
when a bullet took it with a dull thud and dropped it 
twenty feet nearer the stern. 

“Some shot!’ Ferguson murmured admiringly. 

That wasn’t at all comforting. It began to look as 
if he was condemned to remain on the schooner for an 
indefinite period, and that was a course which failed to 
commend itself to him. He crawled after the ball of 
rope, crawled back, replaced it. 

Crack! 

“Clean miss,’ Ferguson said cheerfully. 

Crack! 

“Another.” 

There was no more firing. The man ashore had seen 
through the trick, Ferguson thought. That was dis- 
appointing ; he’d have liked to hear more bullets going 
over with their sharp whistling of death. 

He crawled back into the cabin, very carefully, con- 
- tinuing to suspect he’d have to stay where he was. For 
the coming day, at least. Possibly the following night 
as well. Lucky the moon was nearly done. Another 
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night or two would see the sky black as a wolf’s mouth. 
No man could see well enough to shoot then. The posi- 
tion, it seemed, resolved itself into a matter of patience. 
But Ferguson knew his patience in such trials to be 
short. 

The moon was going down when he decided to risk 
things. After all, that man with the rifle wasn’t a cat 
or an owl, just a man, with a man’s rather unsatisfac- 
tory eyes. Eyes rather better than most, perhaps; but 
a man’s for all that. And no man could see perfectly 
in utter darkness. Not well enough to shoot straight, 
Ferguson reasoned. 

He smashed the top off the cabin table, and, taking 
a sheet from the skipper’s bunk to make a bundle of 
his prizes, lashed the whole together with his dozen 
feet of rope. The raft thus made wasn’t very wieldy, 
but it should serve. Ferguson would have liked some- 
thing under it to make it more buoyant, to raise the 
weapons a few more inches above the water; but that 
would make his attempt all the more dangerous. The 
less there was to be seen the better. But he was going 
to have the devil of a job getting it and himself into 
the water without being seen and heard. 

He had. The table had been of good, heavy wood, 
chosen to withstand the ravages of the tropics; and the 
rifle and pistols, not to mention the cartridges, were 
no mean weight. Ferguson, pushing the raft and its 
burden before him into the stern, swore fluently. What 
a devilish row the thing was making ! 

He waited in the shelter of the rails until the moon 
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went down. It took its time about going down. Fer- 
guson had never before seen it so reluctant to disappear. 
But, when at length it decided that no more time was 
to be wasted, the darkness which followed was utter and 
satisfying. Ferguson lifted the raft above his head, 
and held it there for perhaps half a minute, without 
arousing to action the man with the rifle. That wasn’t 
surprising, since Ferguson himself couldn’t see the 
island. 

He returned amidships, to the rope by which he had 
come aboard, and there lowered his raft to the water. 
A tricky job, this, because silence was essential. He 
was swinging down himself when he remembered some- 
thing he’d meant to bring, and until this moment had 
forgotten. He hurried back, down the companionway, 
to the place where he had barked his shins on the 
bucket. They'd want a bucket in which to keep water. 

Then he remembered another thing. Lin had told 
him to bring a fish kettle, if possible. Ferguson didn’t 
know whether it was possible or not, but thought he’d 
do his best. He found his way to the galley, and took 
the first kettle that came to his hand. He wasn’t going 
to be shot for the difference between one kettle and an- 
other. 

On deck again, it seemed darker than ever. The stars 
had paled and vanished; dawn was imminent. Fergu- 
son had no desire to be caught by the first light half 
way between the schooner and the beach, but decided he 
had to risk that. Served him right, anyway, for wast- 
ing so much time. But he had forgotten to bring the 
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bolts of the rifles with him. Only a fool would leave 
those splendid weapons for his enemies. Ferguson 
stumbled down the companionway, struck a match, 
slipped out the bolts of the rifles and stuffed them hur- 
riedly into his pocket. He took the remaining pistol, 
too, thrusting it into his belt. Lin might prefer it to 
her little revolver. 

The bucket and the kettle were the greatest nuisance 
of all. Ferguson, lowering himself down the rope, 
touched one against the other, and hung there fully a 
minute, absolutely motionless, awaiting the shot which 
must inevitably follow such an infernal clatter. But no 
shot came, and, breathing deeply, he slid down into the 
cool water. Somehow he found on the raft room for 
both utensils. The bucket seemed enormous, looming 
up there above him as earlier in the night the schooner 
had loomed. 

He didn’t head direct for the beach, but swam for 
some distance parallel with the reef, then turned in 
towards the store. He could see the island now, a black 
bulk, indefinitely huge. He didn’t seem to be nearing it 
very rapidly, though. Then he felt sand beneath his 
feet, and, the raft and its cargo in his arms, he waded 
cautiously through the shallows, crossed the beach, and 
plunged into the welcome shelter of the trees. 

“And a damn good job that’s over!’ he murmured. 
“Bad for the nerves,” 

When the first pale streaks of light came filtering 
through the leaves he halted, untied the rope, and aban- 
doned the table-top. Then, slitting open one of the 
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boxes of ammunition, he loaded two of the automatics 
and slipped them into his belt. 

“Just in case # 

He retied the bundle, heaved it over his shoulder, and 
strode on again, chuckling, wondering what O’Driscoll 
or any of the others would think if they happened to 
find the top of a table in the middle of the bush. They’d 
imagine it was some clue to the hiding place of the treas- 
ure, he supposed. 

That set him thinking of the paper Monkey had 
given him. “Seek where water runs uphill,” it said. 
But water didn’t run uphill; that was absurd. It could 
be interpreted as “Seek nowhere,” couldn’t it? Had the 
old madman fooled everybody in the wide Pacific? 

Ferguson was still puzzling about it when, breasting 
a rise, he came to one of those steep-sided little gorges 
which had so annoyed him the previous night. For 
some time the song of moving water had been in his 
ears; now, parting the bushes on the lip of a sheer drop 
of some thirty feet, he looked down on a stream, nar- 
row but deep, which rushed seawards with all the energy 
born of a fall of fifteen or twenty yards in about a hun- 
dred and fifty. Ferguson, almost dizzied by the speed 
with which it flashed by,. realized that he must have 
crossed it higher up or lower down; certain it was that 
he had not crossed it here. 

He turned to the right, and, following the flow of the 
stream, strode towards the beach. In this way, all un- 
knowing, he came to the place on Motai where water 
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runs uphill. He was staring for a full minute before 
the truth came to him. 

Here the gorge took a sudden turn, its rocky walls 
contracted a little, the bed of the stream took a sudden 
rise of a few feet, and water flowed uphill. There was 
just that little spot, perhaps a dozen yards in length, 
where the stream went up instead of down. It was no 
mere piling up of a volume meeting an obstacle, no pil- 
ing up as of water piling up against the blade of an oar; 
the stream flowed uphill. Then, beyond that, the bed 
dropped again, but more gently, and the waters became 
less boisterous. 

“*Seek where water runs uphill, ’’ Ferguson mur- 
mured, staring down. “I wonder 

But the sun was well up now, and all time spent in 
wondering increased his danger; so he hurried down 
to the first fordable point of the stream, and having 
treated himself to a drink, and filled the kettle, crossed. 
Another hour, and he deposited his bundle on the floor 
of the cave. 

“Thought you'd been plugged,” Captain Harvey said. 
“We heard the shots, you know. What was it all about, 
anyway? Did you bring that tobacco?” 

“And you remembered the fish kettle?’ Lin said. 
“You did? Oh, but that’s not a fish kettle.” 

“Mind, it’s full,’ Ferguson said. “It'll do, won’t 
ite. 

“T suppose we'll have to manage,” she sighed. 

“What was all the firing about?” the old man asked, 
opening the tobacco tin, his pipe ready. 
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“T don’t know, really. Sorry I didn’t fill the bucket, 
Lin, but I had rather a lot to carry. Sorry about the 
kettle, too.” 

She smiled up at him, less of mystery than usual in 
her dark eyes. 

“So long as you came back—” she said. 

Ferguson didn’t quite know what to make of that. 
It might be conventional politeness, and it might be un- 
conventional sincerity. He didn’t try to puzzle it out; 
it was on the lap of the gods. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE DAM 


ERGUSON slept until the heat of the day, and 

H awoke pleasantly. Near the mouth of the cave 

the girl was singing softly, seated watching the 

sea and the gulls. Captain Harvey, smoking in perfect 

content, lay beside her. Ferguson guessed he was wait- 
ing for the tide to come in. 

“Happy, Lin?” 

The girl turned quickly. 

“Have you been awake long?” 

“Only amoment. You haven’t been out, have you?” 

She smiled, standing up as he came over to her. 

“No, I obeyed your orders.” 

“Not orders,” Ferguson said. ‘Pleadings, perhaps. 
Are you ready for a stroll?” 

“Where d’you want to stroll to?” Harvey said. 
“T’ve managed to do without a stroll for nearly a month 
now.” 

“Because you had to,” Lin said shortly. 

“Sorry, sorry!” said the old man. ‘But I’m sick of 
sitting still and doing nothing, while the Golden Eagle’s 
balanced across that reef with the coral eating holes in 
her. The first bit of a blow will smash her to pieces. 
But go and stroll as far as you like.” 
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“Not very far,” Ferguson said. “Just to the place 
where water runs uphill.” 

“You've found it?” Lin cried eagerly. ‘“You’ve 
really found it?” 

“T’ve really found it. At least, I’ve found one place 
where water runs uphill. Perhaps there are others; 
I'd not be surprised, on Motai.” 

“Come on,” said the girl. 

Ferguson, breaking open one of the boxes of rifle 
cartridges, slipping some into his pocket, filling the 
magazine, smiled at her impatience. 

“Better bring a pistol, Lin.” 

“Have my own little one. Ready?” 

“A moment, please. The day’s our own.” Ferguson 
carefully loaded the second automatic, and thrust it 
into his belt. “Now, I think. Back before dusk, skip- 
pene 

“Take care of yourselves. Hey, Ferguson!” 

yess. 

“Heave a gun over to me, will you? Just in 
case zs 

Ferguson passed him one of the remaining pistols. 

“Take care of her,” Harvey whispered. 

Lin and Ferguson were out in the brilliant sunshine. 
The sands were golden, the sea a blazing blue, in it. 
Their shadows were little shapeless things about their 
feet. 

“You've no hat on?” Ferguson said. “It’s a bit 
warm to be without one.” 

Lin ignored this. 
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“You're not kidding me about that place where 
water runs uphill, though, are you?” 

“No; I’ve found it all right.” 

They came to the end of the cliffs, and, turning 
inland, gained the shelter of the bush. Ferguson was 
taking no risks while the girl was with him. When they 
were well within the trees he turned again, and headed 
toward the stream. 

“Tt’s a queer little island,’ Lin said when they came 
to the first of the abrupt valleys. “Lovely, though.” 

“Like all the Marquesas, I believe.” 

“You've seen them?” 

“No, this is the first. Up to three years ago I lived 
the most prosaic of lives. But that wouldn’t interest 
you.” 

“Tell me,” said the girl. “Please.” 

Maybe Ferguson had expected that. He was wily 
enough for it. 

“My father was Donald Ferguson, a newspaper boy 
in Glasgow.” 

“Oh!” Lin said; but it was an ejaculation of sur- 
prise, nothing more. 

“When he was nine, his elder brother, Jamie, joined 
a ship and sailed somewhere—to America, I think. 
Eventually, he came out here—Jamie, I mean. When 
my father was twenty, he went to New York, and 
shortly after that Jamie sent him some money. Dad 
invested that in real estate—buying land, you know. 
But it didn’t pay him for a long time, 

“My father met my mother in New York, and they 
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were married. They couldn’t afford to marry, of 
course, but they weren’t worrying about that. So I was 
poor when I was born, very poor. And I was poor un- 
til I was about twelve, when the land my father had 
bought became valuable. He’d known that it would 
eventually and that had given him the courage to 
marry. After that I was rich. Not that I handled 
much money—dad was too wise for that—but I had 
the education of the son of a rich man. I was at a uni- 
versity until I was twenty-four. 

“After that I came out and tried my hand at the 
real estate business. Couldn’t manage it. Took no 
interest in it at all. Dad didn’t mind; just asked me 
what Id like to do. 

“To digress a little, about that time my uncle, Jamie 
Ferguson—or Mad Ferguson—was murdered out here, 
though I didn’t know it then. 

“Tt seems funny, but I thought Id like to travel— 
just knock around from place to place without any 
definite objective, you know. Roughing it, working 
my passage, and all that sort of thing. So I tried it, 
and found I liked it better than anything else. Some 
strain of pirate blood in me, I suppose. 

“Eventually I came out here, and knew that this 
was where I’d been heading all the time, without know- 
ing it. I hadn’t been out long before I heard about 
this treasure of my uncle’s. That was the first I’d 
learned of his death, and there were some ugly rumors 
going round, so I decided to find out what I could. 

“He had a store on Naura, so I went up there and 
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asked the niggers what they knew about it. Some said 
they knew nothing, some told preposterous stories, and 
a few mentioned the Joyous, and O’Driscoll and Lacey 
and Adams. I took my time, and gradually I elicited 
the information that these three had landed the morn- 
ing of my uncle’s departure from Naura, and that there 
had been shooting. 

“That put me on the scent of O’Driscoll and his 
friends, and I found it was a pretty strong scent. They 
haven’t too good a name, you know, around the Pacific. 
There were plenty of men only waiting for the chance 
to shoot them. They’d been mixed up, some way, in 
my uncle’s death, but exactly in what way I couldn’t 
discover. 

“All the same, I tried to meet them, and succeeded 
a few weeks ago in Papeete. I accused O’Driscoll or 
one of his partners of the murder, but he laughed at 
me. Said Mad Ferguson was lost at sea in the Alice. 
Well, it’s certain he sailed the Alice from Naura to 
Nukahiva, and dumped his crew there, and then came 
up here; so it looks as if I was wrong, doesn’t it?” 

“But, then, he’d be alive here,” the girl said logically. 
“He must have been wounded when he sailed the Alice 
here, and died as soon as he got ashore.” 

“Maybe you're right,’ Ferguson admitted. “It’s 
all a jumble. The only sure thing is that he’s hidden 
his treasure somewhere on this island, and that there’s 
going to be trouble if it’s found. That won’t prevent 
me from looking for it, though. I don’t think it’ll 
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prevent Monkey Arnold, or O’Driscoll, or any of the 
others, either. Still, it’s on the lap of the gods.” 

The song of the stream, now, was audible to them 
—a thin trickle of sound against the boom of the 
waves. It grew loud and louder as they went forward, 
burst up and out at them as they reached the edge of 
the narrow gorge. Ferguson had judged distance and 
direction perfectly. 

“Down a bit,” he said. 

He led the way downstream until they came to the 
turn where the water banked up six or seven feet higher 
on one side than on the other, where the smooth bed 
took that sudden rise before dropping again. The 
girl cried out at the sight. 

“Tt’s wonderful!” 

“Don’t fall over,” Ferguson warned her cynically. 
“The paper says to seek where water runs uphill, but 
I don’t honestly see how it’s going to be done here. 
There may not be any great volume of water in that 
stream, but it’s moving like blazes, what there is of it, 
and there are some nasty rocks to be smashed against, 
lower down.” 

“T don’t see anything down there,” Lin said disap- 
pointedly. She peered over the edge. ‘What d’you 
think you'll find?” 

“T’m not sure, yet, that I'll find anything at all. 
Could you suggest some way for me to carry out the 
search?” 

She shook her head. 

“Tt looks pretty hopeless; but if he could hide some- 
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thing down there, it seems logical that you should be 
able to find it again.” 

“Unless he threw down a heavy iron box, eh?” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“Let’s see what it’s like a bit higher.”’ 

They went slowly upstream, through very rough 
bush. The little gorge, perhaps a hundred and fifty 
yards long, looked, Ferguson thought, exactly as if it 
had been carved out with a knife from the side of the 
hill. The island must have been volcanic at some time, 
he supposed. That seemed the only explanation for its 
peculiarities. 

At the head of the gorge the stream widened, and 
became less boisterous. It seemed much less formida- 
ble, too, flowing evenly along between low banks of 
flowers and undergrowth. 

“Tt’s really a very little thing,” Ferguson said. 
“Only a few feet deep here. Very cool, isn’t it, Lin? 
Which reminds me that I forgot to bring the bucket, 
which means that I’ll have to come back again to-night. 
I-wonder how much farther we have to go before we 
come to the source?” 

They had, he found, another mile or more to go be- 
fore they came to where a deep pool, ringed in with 
greenery, bubbled continually. This spring, then, was 
the source of the stream. They had expected something 
different. 

“Queer place,” Lin said. 

Ferguson agreed with her. It was, all the same, a 
very pretty little place, though the deep chuckling 
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of the spring was both unpleasant and monotonous. 
They were in a cuplike depression, with walls of trees 
and shrubs, and the sky as roof. By way of the stream 
was, apparently, the one comparatively easy mode of 
access to this water-paved hollow. Not an easy place 
to find, Ferguson thought, without following the 
stream. 

“Let’s get back, Lin?” 

“T was wondering: 

“Tf you could fill it up with stones?” he said, laugh- 
ter in his eyes and lazy voice. “It seems rather deep 
for that, I’m afraid.” 

She flashed him a quick smile. 

“Can you read my thoughts ?” 

“Easily enough, when you’re staring at the pool and 
frowning. But, even if we can’t stop it altogether, 
maybe we can divert it. I saw several places on the 
way up where it might possibly be done. Without too 
much trouble, I mean. Right?” 

They went slowly downstream. Here and there 
Ferguson halted a moment, looking about him; but 
the trees hid the lie of the ground—except at one place 
on the opposite bank. 

“Hullo!” he said quickly. “Lin, see that open 
space over there? Doesn’t it look funny—out of 
place? As if all the bushes and things were very young. 
I wonder 2 

“Exactly as if there’d been a river there.” 

“Just what I was thinking.” 
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He stood a moment, frowning, pulling at one lip. 
Then: 

“Cute old boy, wasn’t he? You know, Lin, he 
turned that stream into the gorge to suit his purposes. 
Imagine turning a stream just to make a treasure hunt 
more difficult! I’m beginning to think he really was 
mad.” 

“Could we ever get across?” 

The question roused Ferguson to action. 

“You carry this rifle across, Lin, and I'll carry you.” 

Lin nodded, took the rifle. He swung her up in 
his arms, held her high as with cautious feet he waded 
across the stream. It swirled about his hips, tugged 
at his middle, menacing his balance. But they 
reached the other bank in safety. 

“Thanks,”’ Lin said as he set her down. 

“Come on.” 

There was a track, branching at a slight angle from 
the stream, where no trees had grown, but green with 
a luxury of undergrowth. They followed it for a 
short distance, but it showed no sign of changing. 

“No use going farther,” Ferguson said. “He turned 
it all right, Lin. Means we'll have to turn it again.” 

“How?” 

“We'll see how he did it before I tell you that. 
Probably a dam.” 

The method by which Mad Ferguson had gained his 
purpose was obvious enough, Choosing a point at 
which the stream had flowed over a fairly level sur- 
face, swinging a little to the east on approaching higher 
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ground, he had thrown across a bank of soil and rocks, 
and the trick was done. It had taken little to turn the 
stream at that point, but the turning had meant a great 
deal. It meant that the water flowed to the west of the 
high ground instead of to the east, and that in turn 
meant that it flowed to the sea through a different val- 
ley. 

“It’s not going to be hard,” Ferguson said, seeing 
all this. “Just means knocking flat that bank of his, 
and making another across there, and the stream 
flows as it did originally. Which is what we want.” 

“What we want at the moment,’ Lin said, “is a 
spade. It'd be difficult without a spade, wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe there are some aboard the schooner ?” 

Lin didn’t know. 

“Anyway, it’s dangerous going to the Golden Eagle, 
isn’t it?” 

Ferguson shrugged. 

“Not really, on nights like these.” 

“There’s no need to go to-night, though. Wait and 
see which way things turn out.” 

“Afraid that wouldn’t turn the stream, Lin. But 
T’'ll not go to-night; too tired. Ill take a cruise around 
in the morning, and see what’s doing. O’Driscoll 
seems to be staying suspiciously quiet. About time we 
went back, now, d’you think?” 

Lin agreed, and they recrossed the stream, and walked 
back slowly to the beach. 

The tide was in and Ferguson carried Lin the half- 
mile or so to the cave. Captain Harvey was sitting on 
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the rock, line in hand, cheerfully fishing. He saw 
them coming, and waved, then turned again to his 
amusement. 

“Tt’ll make him happy,” Lin said. “He thinks so 
much about the Golden Eagle, there on the reef.” 

Ferguson could understand that. 

“Any luck, skipper?” 

“Any luck, eh?” Captain Harvey turned a jovial face 
to them. ‘My boy, I’m the world’s first angler, game 
leg and all. Six beauties in the last half hour, and the 
tide’s not full yet. How’s that?” 

Lin, light and slender in Ferguson’s arms, smiled up 
at him. 

“You're to thank for that.” 

“Eh?” said the old man. “For what? I tell 
you we 
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nothing whatever to do with the treasure, that the 
trouble began. 

The second day in the erection of the hut Adams 
came ashore, and Lacey remained on the Joyous, 
Lacey was quite agreeable in the matter. It seemed, 
now, to O’Driscoll, that Monkey had little or no an- 
tagonism for them; with Marotea safe aboard the brig, 
O’Driscoll could regard Monkey’s carrying off of the 
girl as acrude form of joke. Why otherwise should he 
have released her immediately? Not from fear, O’Dris- 
coll knew. Yet, though his point of view might change, 
O’Driscoll was not the man to take risks, so, when the 
longboat headed for the beach, Lacey stayed behind. 

Adams looked sourly at the almost completed hut, 
expressed a doubt that the walls would stop a bullet at 
short range, and said it’d be like a furnace at nights. 

“What the hell’s wrong with you, anyway?” 
O’Driscoll said. “If it’s as bad as all that, you can 
sleep aboard the brig, and nobody’s goin’ to fret. Give 
us a hand with this, will you?” 

“Oh, it’ll do,’ Adams said grudgingly, bending his 
back to the weight of a palm log. 
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The hut was finished that afternoon, and before dark- 
ness fell was stocked and ready for occupation. Black 
Pompey was carrying in a box of ammunition, stooping 
to pass through the low door, when Adams bumped 
into him. The box, weighing perhaps forty pounds, 
fell on the Welshman’s toes. 

“You black—!’ Adams said, and struck Pompey 
full in the face. Pompey reached for his knife. 

“Drop it!’ O’Driscoll yelled, pistol up. 

Black Pompey, the light of hell in his eyes, stiffened. 
The knife slid back into his belt. 

“Be more careful, blast you,’’ O’Driscoll said 
genially. 

“Next time you go for your knife, I'll kill you,” 
Adams said. 

Black Pompey, wordless, picked up the box and went 
into the hut. 

“Shouldn’t hit him,’’ O’Driscoll said softly. ‘Too 
dangerous. He’s got guts, that man.” 

Adams said something unprintable. 

“T know, I know—but you take my advice.” 

When darkness had fallen, O'Driscoll went out for 
Marotea, and brought her ashore with him. Lacey 
grinned and cursed as he watched the longboat glide 
towards the beach. 

“Pity Monkey didn’t drop O’Driscoll,”’ he murmured, 
and derived some consolation from the thought that in 
all probability it would yet happen as he desired. 

Ashore, Black Pompey was missing. 

“Where in hell’s he got to?” O’Driscoll said im- 
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patiently, standing in the clearing that now surrounded 
the hut. “Here, you, Aaaaaron!”’ 

The bush flung back the cry, but, other than that no 
answer came. 

“Damn him, anyway!” 

“I suppose he can look after himself,’ Adams 
grunted. ‘Come in and shut the door, for God’s sake. 
I’m tired. That firing last night, whatever it was, 
kept me awake.” 

It was just as the moon was promising to come up 
that Adams raised himself on one elbow to listen to a 
noise, faint and elusive, that came from outside the 
door. The sort of a noise, Adams thought, an animal 
makes with its claws, like a dog gently scratching 
against wood. Ora man’s finger nails against the thick 
planks of the door. 

“Hear that, O’Driscoll ?” 

O’Driscoll, in the little partition where he slept apart 
with Marotea, grunted at this interruption to his slum- 
bers. 

CAcrat.” 

“Maybe,”’ Adams said, not at all believing it. 

The noise came again, a little louder than before. 

“Tt’s that blasted nigger,” Adams said, abruptly solv- 
ing the problem to his own satisfaction. “Monkey’s 
around, and Aaron wants to get in.” 

“Let him in, then,” O’Driscoll growled. “Mind you 
shut the door again, though.” 

Adams, pistol in hand, stood up, raised the heavy 
wooden bars that held the door, swung it quickly open. 
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A faint grayness met his gaze. The moon was rising 
behind the hill; but at best it was a moon remarkable 
for its slender beauty rather than for the light it shed, 
and the clearing lay in darkness profound as if there 
had been no moon at all. Adams saw nothing, heard 
nothing. 

“There’s nobody,” he said. 

“Nobody?” O’Driscoll yawned. ‘Oh, come in and 
let him go to hell. If he can’t come at the right 
time——” 

Adams answered nothing. 

“Come in and shut the door, can’t you?” 

The song of the cicadas drummed out, shattering 
the silence. A series of splashes told of a big fish 
jumping in the lagoon. Funny, O’Driscoll thought, 
how these things came together. Marotea stirred lazily, 
brushed his shoulder with a bare arm. 

“Any sign of him now, Adams?” 

Adams was silent. 

“Hell!” O'Driscoll said explosively, groping for his 
pistol. The weight of it in his hand was reassuring, 
“Something wrong.” 

He padded to the door, peered cautiously out. He 
saw nothing; Adams had vanished. 

“Come back, Terry,” the girl whispered. 

O’Driscoll went down on hands and knees; maybe 
he could see something against the sky. He saw noth- 
ing, but he discovered all that he wished to know. The 
naked earth outside the door was wet with a liquid 
warm and sticky. O’Driscoll knew the smell of it. 
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“That’s Adams!” he said grimly, slamming the door. 
The bars fell into place with sharp thuds. 

“Strike a match, ’Teea, will you?” 

Marotea yawned, felt about for the box, yawned 
SPAIN 2: 

“Hurry up!” 

She found it, struck a match, held it in the doorway 
of her partition. It threw about the interior of the hut 
a light sickly and red, making shadows that seemed to 
hide ghastly secrets, bringing to birth little flames in 
her eyes and the eyes of her master. 

O’Driscoll stared down at his hands; they were red 
in the light of the match—red with blood. 

“That’s Monkey, or—Aaron.” 

“Adams is dead, Terry?” 

O’Driscoll laughed shortly, without merriment. 

“T should think so.” 

In the cool light of dawn he had more reason to think 
so than ever. The naked body of the Welshman lay 
on the edge of the clearing, sprawling and unashamed. 
A knife had ripped his throat as it might a rotten 
melon. From the door of the hut to where the body 
lay was a path of blood. But that was the least of the 
horror. 

“God in heaven!” O’Driscoll whispered, sickened for 
once. 

Lloyd Adams had been flayed. 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE VOICE OF AFRICA 


N the beach of the tiniest of bays, west of the 
() two wrecks and the brig Joyous, where the 
waves crooned on the reef and the wind rus- 
tled and tossed the feathery heads of the palms, Black 
Pompey squatted in vivid sunshine the morning after 
Adams’ death. Before him on the hot sand the Welsh- 
man’s skin was pegged out crudely but effectively. 
Black Pompey watched it with interest. 

He couldn’t have said what instinct had prompted 
him to run his knife around the throat of the dead man, 
then down the chest and stomach. . . . He had done 
it all in absolute darkness, done it for the first time in 
his life, yet he had made no mistake. Nor could he 
have said how he had known the correct way of doing 
it—he had known, and that had been enough for him 
and his purpose. Now he watched the skin dry. 

About noon he moved, slid furtively down the beach, 
and swam out to the reef. There he caught a few small 
fishes, which he ate raw, sinking his pointed teeth into 
them while they yet lived and wriggled. 

It was as he returned to the beach that his hawk- 
eyes discerned two tiny figures high up on the slope of 


the central hill. While he watched them, they van- 
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ished. That was intriguing. He treaded water for 
some time, striving again to pick them up, but failing. 
It seemed almost as if they had hidden from him. 

He crossed the beach, leaving a trail of water that 
lasted but a moment, and like a shadow glided into and 
through the bush. These people up there, these people 
who had hidden from him, would bear investigation. 
Meanwhile the staked-off skin would be drying. . . . 

Ferguson lay face-down against a rock, the rifle in 
his hands seeming to menace the brig that floated like 
a toy boat on the lagoon. Lin, with slender hands 
shading her eyes from the sun, lay beside him. They 
had discovered the clearing and the hut. 

“Looks to me like a shack,” Ferguson said. “Though 
what it’s doing there . 

“Tt 1s a shack,” Lin said positively. “The sort of 
thing the Canadian lumberjacks build. I suppose 
O'Driscoll made it.” 

“Tt’s not there long, anyway.” 

They were silent awhile, the girl almost dozing in the 
heat, the man keen-eyed, head forward—reminiscent, 
Lin thought, of an eagle about to swoop and kill. The 
rifle and the steady, intent gaze produced that bird-of- 
prey effect, she supposed. It became him rather well. 

“Nobody moving, Lin.” 

“They’re wise; it’s too warm.” 

Ferguson raised himself to peer over the top of the 
rock. Warm here, certainly, with the heat beating up 
from the rocks and the hard ground. Like an oven. 
The barrel of his rifle almost scorched his hands. 
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“You're all right? I mean, you’ve not got a headache 
or anything?” 

“Ah, no; my hat’s perfect, thanks.” 

Ferguson glanced at her hat, smiled a little. She had 
made it, that morning, of leaves—big, flat, pulpy leaves 
that dripped moisture when crushed. Some sort of 
a ground vine, Ferguson thought. The hat suited her, 
added to her lovely face a touch of piquancy altogether 
charming. Ferguson wondered if, despite the lack of 
a mirror, she knew that. He thought it probable. 

“Should be a shovel or two there,’ he mused, look- 
ing again at the hut so far beneath. “Think I'll take 
a cruise down that way to-night.” 

“Will you take me?” Lin said eagerly. 

He shook his head. 

“Too much risk, Lin.” 

“But 4 

“Hullo! Quiet a moment.” 

“What?” 

“Somebody down there, just inside the edge of the 
bush. Don’t let him see you looking, Lin.” 

“You're not kidding—trying to make me forget 
about to-night?” 

Ferguson slid the rifle forward a few inches. 

“No, I’m not kidding—there, see him then? It’s 
Aaron, I think,” 

“Didn't see him,” Lin said regretfully. “D’you 
think he knows we’re here?” 

“Don’t really know what to think,” Ferguson mut- 
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tered. “There’s something fishy about the way he’s 
acting, seems to me.” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Looks almost as if he were trying to get be- 
hind us without letting us see him. Don’t show your- 
self, Lin.” 

But Black Pompey, his eyes scorning the distance, 
had already seen the girl. Had recognized Ferguson, 
too, and seen the rifle in his hands. The sight of the 
rifle alone prevented him from continuing a cautious 
advance among the rocks. For Black Pompey wanted 
the girl, and wanted to kill the man. 

Strange things had been happening inside Black 
Pompey’s round head. Looking down at the skin of 
Adams the Welshman, he had seen broad plains and 
rivers, and the sun glinting on the heads of spears; 
had heard the double cough of a hunting lion and the 
scream of an elephant. Memories, memories! And 
he had heard . . . what more had he heard? Black 
Pompey didn’t know. Something that quickened the 
flow of blood in his veins, and sent his fingers to the 
haft of his knife. Something that breathed coldly 
down his spine, and lifted the hair on the nape of his 
neck. Something that made him think of men and girls 
dancing, and the hot smell of blood. The thud of 
io an ae 

“Bloody!” Black Pompey had murmured, wriggling 
his toes in the sand. - Then, softly, he had chanted the 
words of a song. What the song was he didn’t know. 
Nor did he know what the words meant. But he knew 
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the words, and the air that went monotonously up and 
down. He knew that the song went with the thud of 
feet and the sound he couldn’t hear. 

“Dam’!”’ Black Pompey had said, with one flat 
thumb nail making the edge of his knife ring. 

White men, Black Pompey had suddenly learned, 
were his enemies. Even the white man with the red 
beard and hair, whom he dimly remembered. All his 
enemies. Black Pompey was aware of a savage desire 
to kill. 

He was aware of a savage desire to kill, now, watch- 
ing Ferguson and the girl. To kill the man and take 
the girl. Only the sight of that steady barrel deterred 
him from the attempt. But there was no hurry; 
time was his. He settled himself comfortably among 
the trees, Ferguson’s head still just within his range of 
vision. He could wait. Somehow he knew he had the 
requisite patience for the winning of this grim game. 
Knew as he had known how to set about flaying a man. 

“Can you see him now?” Lin whispered. Conscious 
of the fact that they were being watched, instinctively 
she lowered her tone, even though she knew the 
watcher to be down there amidst the tres, three hun- 
dred and more yards away. 


Ferguson shook his head. 

“Lying up, I think, Gun ready, Lin?” 
“Quite.” 

“Good.” 


They were silent again, waiting. Everything was 
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very still. Ominously still. The song of the reef came 
as from a distance incalculable. 

“Watch behind, Lin. If you see him at any distance, 
tell me. If he’s close, shoot. The devil’s up to some- 
thing. Can’t understand it, but these niggers change 
without reason.” 

The girl nodded, squirmed around a little, with a 
steady thumb snapped down the safety-catch of her 
pistol. 

mee Tine: 

“No.” 

“Lying doggo. Wonder what’s his game.” 

Lin had no opinion to offer. There was something 
dreadfully threatening about this sustained quiet, she 
thought. A rifle shot would have come as a relief. 

“What’ll we do, Lin?” 

“You say.” 

“Better shift, I think. We've more chance against 
him now than we would in the dark. Crawl back the 
way you're facing, and try not to show above the 
rocks.”’ 

Lin obeyed. But the rocks, which a short time ago 
had seemed so high, now seemed lower than they had 
a right to be. Progress was slow and laborious. 

“Hot work, Lin.” 

“Very. Let’s rest a moment.” 

They rested, Ferguson listening intently, hearing 
nothing beyond the girl’s soft breathing. Lin was a 
little pale, but voice and hands were steady, and her 
eyes serene. Her trust in Ferguson was childlike. 
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“T’m nervous, Lin.” 

“So’m I. It’s the uncertainty.”’ 

Ferguson, Lin thought, didn’t look nervous. Alert, 
certainly, but not nervous. 

“Ready? No hurry if you’re not, you know.” 

They crawled another fifty yards, then rested again. 
The third stage brought them into the bush. 

“Thank goodness for that!’ the girl said, stretching 
herself in the shade. “‘What now?” 

“Home when you've cooled down a bit. But keep 
your eyes open, Lin.” 

“You don’t think he’s seen us, do you?” 

“I’m not taking any chances on it.”’ 

That was just as well, for Black Pompey was no 
more than fifty yards behind or to one side of them 
all the way to the beach. When they turned to the 
right along the base of the cliffs, he halted to think. 
The tide was coming in, creeping across the sand, 
steady, irresistible. Far out yet, but coming. A mile 
or two away, where the valleys came down to the sea, 
breakers were roaring. Obviously, then, the destination 
of the man and the girl was somewhere between those 
breakers and the point at which Pompey now stood. 
That needed nothing beyond instinctive reasoning. 

Black Pompey ascended the rising ground to the top 
of the cliffs, mostly keeping within the screen of the 
bush, but here and there risking the strip of open 
ground to glance down at the couple beneath. Where 
the cliff bulged above the mouth of the cave they were 
hidden from him. Somewhere down there, then, was 
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their hiding place. Black Pompey was convinced they 
were afraid of him. 

But nothing could be done while daylight lasted. He 
grunted, and, breaking into a trot, headed for the place 
where Adams’ skin lay drying. 

The gleam of a bone it was that he saw first, white 
against the green of the coarse grass above the beach. 
He halted, stared, approached. There at his feet lay 
the skeleton of a man who had died looking into the 
west. The skeleton of Jamie Ferguson, though Black 
Pompey did not know that. 

Deeply interested, he squatted down, with his long 
hands parting the grasses that strove to conceal this 
pitiful thing. The hands and arms outstretched, as if 
to hold the body up. This man had died easily, Black 
Pompey thought. 

Interest waning, he rose to his feet, yet still stood 
looking down, hands on hips, big mouth agrin. The 
vacant eyes of the skull stared out to sea, discerning 
things hidden from Black Pompey. Black Pompey, 
suddenly conscious of the quietly contemptuous way in 
which this dead thing ignored him, spat, and, turning, 
strode on to where the skin, dry now, stretched tight 
and unwrinkled between its many pegs. 

With darkness, having slept through the evening, 
Black Pompey made for the cliffs. Missing Ferguson 
by a matter of yards, he turned to the right at their 
base, and found the tide there, whispering. He had for- 
gotten that. Only a few inches deep at first, then about 
his ankles, his calves, his knees. Tiring work, walking 
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through it without noise. And very slow. Black 
Pompey was wondering how much farther he had to go 
when from the darkness in front came a voice. 

“Another bite, Lin. Good strong one, too. Didn't 
take the hook, though.” 

Black Pompey, crouched motionless against the rock, 
caught the girl’s reply, curiously faint and muffled. 
He did not know that she spoke from within a cave. 

“Stick it, dad! You’ve caught enough for an army 
already, but if it makes you happy: 

“Don’t want to sleep yet, do you? If you do, you 
know, [ll shut up.” 

“No, no; don’t mind me. Go on with your fishing.” 
Black Pompey crept a few yards nearer. He could see 
now the bulk of the rock outside the cave mouth. But 
where was the man, and where the girl? The darkness 
was too intense for him to see the little, crouched figure 
of Captain Harvey. He stepped out, trod on a sharp 
ridge of rock upcropping through the sand, stumbled, 
recovered himself with difficulty. 

“That you, Ferguson?” ” 

Black Pompey answered nothing. 

Crack! 

Red flame stabbed at him from the darkness; a bullet 
hit the cliff above his head at an angle and went scream- 
ing seawards. Black Pompey turned, and, careless of 
the noise he made, ran. 

Crack, crack, crack! 

Black Pompey didn’t know exactly how close to him 
the bullets were; but they were much too close for 
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safety, of that he was certain. Luckily for him, Cap- 
tain Harvey was firing by sound and not by sight. Had 
it been otherwise, Pompey would not have escaped. 

“Hear him run, Lin?” the old man chuckled. “That 
buck nigger, I'll take my oath. He won’t come snook- 
ing around here again in a hurry, I bet! Listen... . 
Damme, he’s running still! If that doesn’t beat hell!” 

“You really think it was Aaron, Dad?” the girl 
asked, relaxing. The strain of those few seconds had 
hurried her breathing and, it seemed, made audible the 
beat of her heart. 

“Who else?” chuckled her father. 

Lin sat wondering whether Ferguson had encoun- 
tered Aaron. If he had, then—which of them? For 
an instant she allowed herself to consider the possibility 
of Ferguson being dead. For only an instant, though. 

Black Pompey, breathing lightly for all his exertions, 
left the beach and gained the shelter of the bush. The 
rebuff he had suffered worried him not at all. Time 
was his to play with. Neither the girl nor the men had 
any way of leaving Motai. Unless . . . Black Pom- 
pey remembered the brig. 

Momentarily irresolute, he turned this way and that, 
and finally headed for the hut. He came to the edge of 
the clearing with no more noise than one of the moths 
flitting overhead, and stood, hand on knife, listening. 
Close to the hut something moved. 

Back Pompey saw, dimly, the figure of a man ap- 
proaching. He shrank back; the knife came smoothly 
from the thin string of leather about his middle. The 
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man, moving cautiously, was closer now. .. . Black 
Pompey sprang. 

“Hell!” Ferguson said. The shovel he carried across 
one shoulder seemed to swing itself forward, thudding 
into Black Pompey’s chest. Black Pompey stumbled 
sideways, recovered with the agility of a cat. But his 
chance was gone. Ferguson dropped one hand, fired 
from the hip. In the flash of the explosion he saw for 
an instant the grinning face of the negro, and was 
vaguely surprised at the suddenness with which the ex- 
pression changed. Black Pompey, left arm sagging, 
turned and was gone. 

“Should have killed him,” Ferguson thought, an- 
noyed at the miss. He picked up the ax he had 
dropped, settled it and the shovel comfortably under one 
arm, and, pistol in hand, made for the beach. The 
longest way back to the cave was perhaps the safest. 

Inside the hut, O’ Driscoll swore, comforted Marotea 
as best he might, and listened alternately. He slept no 
more that night. 

Black Pompey recovered swiftly. The bullet had 
taken him in the fleshy part of the shoulder, and, when 
the numbness had passed, his arm became quite free 
again. The warm trickle of blood down his side he ut- 
terly ignored. 

He circled about the hut, listening with keen ears to 
the murmur of voices from within, sniffing the odor 
of cooking and the acrid tang of whisky. On his way 
he stumbled against a small water-keg, lying empty 
near one of the walls. 
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Black Pompey squatted on his heels, handling the 
keg. It was round and light, and the dregs of liquid 
in it swilled about with a faintly pleasant noise. The 
shape of it set Black Pompey thinking of something 
else. Something he couldn’t quite place. Something 
which had to do with that noise he couldn’t quite place 
—that noise, the thud of feet, and the hot smell of 
blood. Black Pompey, trying to remember, snarled in 
the darkness, madman for an instant striving to be 
sane. 

He stood up, the keg under one arm, and made for 
the beach. Passing west, he came swiftly to the place 
where Adams’ skin stretched between its pegs. Here 
he squatted again, the keg between his knees. He 
thumped softly on it... . 

Then he knew! A black fist smashed down, breaking 
in the end as if the wood had been so much paper. 
The other end was treated similarly. Black Pompey, 
reaching out, wrenched the skin free, doubled it, spread 

it across one open end of the keg. How to secure it? 
_ The point of his knife loosened one of the iron hoops; 
his fingers freed it entirely. 

The skin was on, the hoop holding it tight. Down 
another inch, another fraction. Black Pompey, grunt- 
ing, hammered with the haft of his knife. The skin 
seemed tight enough. He tried it with his knuckles, 
and the soft, deep boom that resulted was like a touch of 
flame to the savage brain. But... 

Black Pompey sprang to his feet, ran swiftly some 
little distance along the beach, until he came to where 
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the skeleton of Mad Ferguson stared out to sea. The 
search in the darkness occupied him some minutes, and 
he was becoming impatient when at length he sighted 
the faint glimmer of the bones. He scattered them 
savagely, and, a thighbone in his fingers, ran back. 

Thrum, thrum, thrum! 

Monkey Arnold, sleeping the sleep of the nerveless 
some half-mile distant, awoke with a start, sweat bead- 
ing his forehead. What the Devil 

Thrum, thrum, thrum! 

Louder, now, and fiercer—a cry from the heart of 
Africa. Black Pompey saw rivers of spears and 
plumes, and medicine-men dancing, Exultant, he knew 
no fear. 

Thrummmmm! 

“Terry, lerry!” 

“Hush, darlin’! It’s only that damn nigger ham- 
merin’ on a hollow tree.” 

“Tt is . . . death,’ Marotea said. 

Thrum! 

Short, sharp, catching at the breath like a child’s 
scream. 

Ferguson, skirting the cliffs on the other side of the 
island, halted, head up, cold fingers playing a devil’s 
tattoo down his spine. Something savage there, as in a 
dog’s baying the moon. Something as old, dating back 
to the time when men wore skins and carried clubs. 

“Hope to God Lin didn’t hear!” 

Thrum, thrum, thrum! 

Until dawn the drum beat on. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE SECOND CLUE 


ERGUSON wiped sweat from his forehead. 
F “‘That’s that,” he said. 

The bank with which Mad Ferguson had 
dammed the stream had become a great pile of clay and 
undergrowth, had changed position, leaving in its place 
a raw wound in the earth, a slash of brown amidst the 
green. To turn the stream, now, there but remained 
the task of throwing a second dam from bank to bank. 

“You're warm,” Lin said. “Better take things easy 
for a while. There’s no hurry.” 

“The day’s our own, eh?” Ferguson nodded. 

He squatted down, the shovel at his feet, the rifle 
leaning against a tree within reach of his hand. Lin 
threw little pebbles into the stream, and severed 
branches. The throaty chuckling of the pool came down 
to them—amirth of a giant drowsing somewhere in the 
surrounding thickets. 

“Think daddy’s leg would be all right yet?” 

Ferguson shook his head. 

“Better give it another week, anyway, Lin.” 

“I think it’s straight.” 

“Straight as a die,” Ferguson agreed cheerfully. 


He guessed her anxious about her handiwork. “He 
231 
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seems to have stopped worrying about the Golden 
Eagle.” 

“Poor old Eagle!” 

“T think he’d be content to stay here the rest of his 
life, fishing.” 

“Td not,”’ Lin said very positively. 

Ferguson answered nothing to that. 

“About time I did some more work.” 

He tossed a few shovels of clay into the stream, then 
straightened. 

“No use going at it like a bull at a gate. The water 
would carry that stuff away just as fast as I’d like to 
pitch it in. That uncle of mine was more happily situ- 
ated, you see; jis stream was wider than the one he 
left for me, and more leisurely. What we want is some 
sort of a foundation.” 

“A tree,” Lin said. 

“A tree, obviously.’ Ferguson patted the palm 
against which his rifle leaned. “This tree.” 

Lin looked up at it. 

“Tt seems a pity.” 

“Needs must.” 

“Ummmm!” Lin said, attempting to visualize the 
stream as it would be when dammed and turned from 
its present course. It would be muddy at first, not 
crystal-clear, and laden with bushes and_ flowers. 
Rather like a flood, only there wouldn’t be any animals 
drowned. And the old bed would be a desolation of 
mud and little pools, with rivulets still trickling here 
and there. Then, irresistibly, the bush would begin 
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its encroachment, and, almost before the stream would 
be resettled in its original bed, the pregnant slime it had 
left would be sprouting green. 

Ferguson picked up the ax, swung it, and chips be- 
gan to fly. Lin watched him with admiration—the 
artist’s admiration for a lovely thing. His body, gleam- 
ing golden-brown through many a tear in his shirt, 
was built as a man’s body should be built, yet graceful 
as a woman’s. Lin knew the strength he possessed— 
the strength of those long arms, that deep chest. He 
wielded the heavy ax with an ease bordering on lei- 
sureliness. 

“Always cut a tree on the side on which you want 
it to fall, Lin.” 

“Thanks, [ll remember that.” 

“Might be useful some day. Maybe it’d be better 
if you stood away a bit, now. She'll be down any 
minute.” 

“T’m all right where I am,” Lin said. “If I’m in 
any danger, so are you.” 

Ferguson, chipping at the cut, chuckled. The tree 
swayed, moaned strangely, smashed down across the 
stream. The water flowed under it with little angry 
sounds. 

“Bit high, eh, Lin?” 

“What about a few bushes, then?” 

“Yes, a few bushes should do the trick. They'll 
make a foundation for the clay, and that’s all we want.” 

“Seems a pity to cut them, doesn’t it?” 

“There'll be others in their place in a week,” Fer- 
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guson said, slashing through roots. He strained at a 
bush, swung it up; grunting, heaved it into the stream. 
The current pressed it hard against the fallen palm. 
The song of anger became louder. 

“Another few like that should be enough.” 

“Hear the stream?” Lin said. 

A second bush joined the first, and a third and 
fourth, spread evenly along the tree trunk. A round 
dozen was there before Ferguson considered the tally 
complete. Only then he exchanged the ax for the 
shovel, and began to throw clay across the foundations 
of hisdam. The water, gurgling derision, took the clay 
and swept it towards the sea. But, here and there, 
particles came to rest among the bushes, and against 
these other particles caught and clung. The dam gained 
solidity, and almost imperceptibly the water rose. 

“Habet,” Ferguson said. 

A trickle crossed the brown scar where the old dam 
had been, vanished in the grass. Lin, fascinated, 
watched it widen and spread, gain in speed and power, 
The grass bowed before it, was subdued. It appeared 
farther down, a gleam of silver threading its way 
towards the sea, exploring. It seemed to Lin that she 
was witness of a birth. 

Ferguson, swinging with the whole strength of his 
body, sent clay to the opposite side of the stream, piled 
it where his dam gaped. 

“Tt’s turning!” Lin said. 

The trickle across the brown was widening, gaining 
volume. Another inch of rise, and the thing was done. 
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Another half-inch. . . . Ferguson dipped his shovel, 
sent a wave surging across the scar and down the old 
course. Others followed of their own accord. Beyond 
the dam, the level of the water fell swiftly. Lin saw, 
here and there, the brown mud of the bottom. 

“Few more shovels,’ Ferguson said optimistically. 

He worked hard for another hour, and when he 
had finished the stream was running merrily down its 
old course, carrying bushes and soil and young trees 
to the sea. The bed it had left was a series of pools, 
deep and shallow, water trickling slowly between 
them. At points the dam leaked slightly, but on the 
whole it held remarkably well for so unscientific a 
construction. 

“We want it for only a few days,” Ferguson said. 
“Maybe only to-day. So why do unnecessary work? 
Waste of energy is inexcusable.” 

“Let’s see what’s to be seen,” Lin suggested. 

They went along the bank of the empty stream-bed, 
the girl leading the way, Ferguson alert and watchful 
behind. Lin had not heard the sound of the drum 
the previous night; Ferguson was glad of that, guess- 
ing it would have frightened her. He had been none 
too happy himself, with that boom in his ears. It 
was so terribly out of place here, so unexpected, so 
primitive. It had told him that Black Pompey was 
still alive and dangerous, though wounded. Probably 
more dangerous because wounded. Lin, Ferguson 
thought, seemed to have forgotten the negro. 

There he was wrong—totally wrong. Her experi- 
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ence of the previous night was still fresh in the girl’s 
memory; she still heard the smashing reports of her 
father’s pistol, the noise of a man running knee-deep 
in water. And her fear of Black Pompey was become 
what her fear of Monkey Arnold had once been. Last 
night, if her father hadn’t been fishing. . . . She real- 
ized that Black Pompey might with ease have entered 
the cave without their knowledge. 

“Never sleep when I’m out,’ Ferguson had advised, 
half jokingly. ‘And never hesitate to shoot. Even 
if you don’t hit him, it’s certain you'll scare him. 
Besides, I might hear.” 

That last had pleased her. 

They came, then, almost without speaking, to the 
place where, a short time ago, water had run uphill, 
but where now a pool ten or twelve feet deep in the 
middle gleamed, placid in the afternoon sunshine. 
And there, an inch or two above water-level, Mad 
Ferguson had driven a stout iron spike into the rock, 
and from the spike a chain vanished downwards into 
the pool. Lin, seeing it first, cried out and pointed. 

“Cute old boy, wasn’t he?” Ferguson said. ‘Even 
if he was mad.” 

“How'll you get it?” 

“That’s just what I’m wondering. I could climb 
down, of course, but I don’t like the idea of leaving 
you alone up here.” 

“Oh, Pll be all right.” 

“Surer”’ 
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“Positive. I have my pistol, and you can leave me 
the rifle. Besides, nobody’s seen us.” 

“T’d not be so certain of that, Lin. An ax makes 
a fair amount of noise, you know. Still, I suppose 
you can look after yourself, and so long as you keep 
near the edge I'll be able to keep an eye on you. Watch, 
though; Aaron can move very quietly, I think.” 

“TIl wait here,” Lin said, at the head of that long 
incline down which the water had rushed so turbulently. 
It was, now, dry here and there, lined with tiny 
rivulets. ‘Mind you don’t fall.” 

“Shoot if you see that nigger.” 

Ferguson was gone, without dignity, in a sitting 
posture down the slope. Lin watched him a moment 
anxiously, then chuckled. He was taking no chances. 
She glanced at the rifle, ascertained that it was cocked 
and ready for action, then turned her back to the 
slope and that descending figure. Ferguson went down 
steadily. 

It was when Ferguson was waist-deep in the pool, 
tugging at the chain, that for all her excitement Lin 
noticed something which struck her as ominous. The 
trickle of water flowing down the slope seemed to have 
grown. She watched it, wide-eyed, and saw it spread 
almost imperceptibly. Nothing to be frightened about. 

Ferguson hauled the end of the chain from the water, 
and held up the little iron box attached. 

“Got it, Lin!” 

“Hurry up, then,” Lin said. 

“Can’t hurry; the thing’s rusted and jammed.” 
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Lin, patiently as she might, divided her attention 
between the bush, the tiny flow of water, and the man 
in the pool. Not impartially, it must be admitted; 
Ferguson was treated to more than his fair share. He 
was still struggling with the box when she noticed a 
sudden and considerable increase in the volume of 
water flowing down the slope. It was still far from 
dangerous—a rivulet no more than half an inch deep 
and a foot or two wide; but it was much wider and 
deeper than the trickle which had been there when 
Ferguson had begun his descent. 

“T wonder—” Lin said, and called out to the man 
below. “Hurry, please. The water’s getting deeper 
here.” 

Ferguson glanced up, nodded. 

“Won't be a minute now.” 

Lin was guilty of stamping one of her feet. Was he 
blind to the danger of the dam bursting? She imagined 
the sweep of brown water down the slope, the roar 
of it, and his utter helplessness in its grasp. Abruptly 
she turned and ran upstream. 

The last two hundred yards to the dam were straight 
enough for Lin to see it through a screen of drooping 
leaves. It looked all right, she thought. She went 
a little farther, saw it more clearly—saw Black Pompey 
strain and heave at one end of the severed palm. Even 
at that distance she saw a fountain of brown water 
burst through the bushes and the clay as the tree 
stirred a paltry inch. She sobbed a little as she threw 
up the rifle. 
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Black Pompey, grinning and sweating, jumped as 
the first bullet went over with a sound like the snapping 
of astick. The thudding voice of the rifle caught him 
before his muscles had relaxed. 

“Damn it!’ Lin choked, jerking at the bolt. “T’ll 
not miss you this time. . . .” 

Black Pompey didn’t give her the chance. He 
dropped behind the dam, confident now that he saw 
he was dealing with a girl. The palm tree had stirred 
a little in that last struggle; he pushed at it now, lying 
almost submerged, and felt it tremble. The pressure 
of the water was doing his work for him. He heaved 
again, felt a curious quiver in the tree, felt it give 
before his hands. The water whirled him aside as the 
dam burst. Two bullets went by, whipping through 
leaves. Black Pompey took to the bush. 

Lin, seeing the brown tide coming, turned and ran. 
The soft roar of it from behind made her sick with 
fear, took the strength from her legs, caught at her 
breath. But it wasn’t coming so fast as she had ex- 
pected. No faster than she could run. There was a 
chance yet—slender, but possible. 

Ferguson, working patiently at the box, realized the 
girl’s absence only when the sound of her first shot 
came thudding across the hot air. Of course, it might 
be a false alarm, nothing. But he was taking no 
chances where Lin was concerned. Not while Aaron 
was at large. He wrenched at the box, tore it free, 
and stuffed it into the pocket of his trousers. This 
done, he began a hasty ascent of the slope. As he did 
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so, the sound of two more shots, close together almost 
as a man might snap his finger and thumb, set him 
cursing his own slowness. That was fatal; he slipped, 
fell, rolled back to within a few feet of the pool. 

He was half way up the slope when Lin appeared 
at the top. The sight of her, safe and apparently in 
no danger, brought him to a halt, wondering. She 
cried out, waved madly. He noticed then a strange 
roar, a soft voice of power, that grew steadily louder. 

“The dam!” he said aloud, and laughed. 

The idea of being killed because of his own aversion 
from wasting energy was irresistibly amusing. But 
that failed to make the death itself any the more desir- 
able. He scrambled another yard or two up the smooth 
rock. Lin was running along the lip of the gorge, was 
over him. He wondered a little at the scared white- 
ness of her face. All the blood had drained from it, 
and her eyes seemed larger and darker than ever. 

“Tt’s just here,” she called. “Go back!” 

“You mind yourself!” Ferguson yelled. ‘Don’t 
worry about me; I’m all right.” 

A somewhat extravagant statement, he privately ad- 
mitted. He turned, half ran, half fell down to the 
pool. There he glanced back. A line of water— 
brown tipped with white—was shutting out the trees. 
He jumped into the pool, swam across, scrambled up 
the shorter slope now facing him. Beyond that was 
a more gradual drop over a wider bed. And beyond 
that the gorge ended, and through a jumbled mass of 
fallen bowlders the stream bed went like a snake, this 
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way and that way, yet always moving in the one 
direction. 

Ferguson saw all these things in a split second; saw, 
too, the vivid sky and the green of the trees, and Lin’s 
white face. Then the brown wave caught him, lifted 
him up. The green slid back, the walls of rock blurred 
back, the strip of blue sky changed position bewilder- 
ingly. Everything seemed to have slipped or be 
slipping back, even time. That was a queer and not 
unpleasant sensation. .. . 

He was lying on golden sand, the sun warm on his 
face and neck. Gulls were wheeling overhead, scream- 
ing at him. What the devil were they making such a 
fuss about, anyway? That thing in his pocket was 
most uncomfortable. . 

Some one was calling, calling. In such a very faint 
voice. It was fainter than ever, now. Things were 
getting dark, too. . . 

There was the sun again, rather brighter now, and 
keeping its position overhead better than before. Cool 
hands were holding his head up, and brushing the hair 
back from his eyes. He sighed, stirred, raised an un- 
steady hand to rub his head where it hurt. 

“You gave me a terrible fright,’ said a tearful 
voice. 

“Eh?” Ferguson said. “It’s you, Lin?” 

“Of course it is!” 

“Well, I didn’t do it purposely, did 1? And what’s 
the matter with my head?” 

“You’ve hurt it,” Lin said. 
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He could have told her that. 

“Yes, but how?” 

“Against a rock, I think. Don’t you remember?” 

Ferguson sat up, became dizzy, and rested his head 
on his knee. 

“Think I remember now, all right. It serves me 
right for not making a good job of that dam while I 
was at it.” 

“But it wasn’t your fault—it was Aaron.” 

Ferguson’s brain cleared. 

“Aaron, was it? So that was what the firing was 
about? Did you get him, Lin?” 

The girl shook her head regretfully. 

“T’m afraid I missed.” 

Ferguson: chuckled, glancing about. They were on 
the beach, where the little valley opened to the sea. 
The stream flowed quietly past within a few feet. 

“Never mind; you'll have another chance, maybe. 
And always aim low, remember. How did I get here 
exactly ?” 

“Why, the stream brought you, of course.” 

“Very nice of it.” 

He stood up, steadying himself with one hand on her 
shoulder, noting with relief that both pistols had re- 
mained secure in his belt. 

“Well, so long as I got the box Ye 

He took it from his pocket, hammered at the lid 
with the butt of one pistol. It grated open, revealing 
a rusted interior and a little roll of oiled silk. 
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“I wonder?” Ferguson said, picking at the knot 
which held the roll tight. 

“Let me,” Lin said. 

He handed it to her, watched her slender fingers at 
work. The knot gave; the roll unfolded, became a 
little bag. The bag opened, revealed a tiny roll of 
paper. Lin smoothed it out, read aloud: 

“ “Follow to its ending the path of the sun.” 

For a long time Ferguson stared at the blue sea. 
The disappointment he felt was acute—far too acute 
for words, even to Lin. He had hoped for, and ex- 
pected, something vastly different from this—some- 
thing definite, exact. 

“Tm sorry,” Lin said softly. 

Bohs 

“It’s dated five years ago.” 

“Must have hidden it long before he came here to 
die, I suppose.” 

“Tt looks as if he did.” 

“What about going home and having aie to 
eat?” Ferguson said. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
“POOR OLD JOYOUS” 


ing after Adams’ death. 

O’Driscoll and Marotea were seated in the 
shade of the hut, the girl drowsing, O’Driscoll watch- 
ing her and the bush. Marotea looked up and smiled 
when Lacey approached. 

“Hello, O’ Driscoll.” 

O’Driscoll grunted something—not cordially. 

“What’s the grouch?” demanded the younger man. 

“This damned island,” O’Driscoll said. “It’s getting 
on my nerves. See that?” 

He pointed across the clearing. Lacey followed the 
line of that straight finger, and saw a low mound brown 
against the banked green of the bush. 

“Well?” 

' “That’s Adams.” 

“Adams?” Lacey said, and paled a little. “You 
mean. F 

“IT mean that Aaron ripped the throat out of him 
last night. I’ve only just planted him.” 

“And the nigger?” 

“Somewhere in the bush. Better keep your weather 
eye open for him if you’re moving anywhere.” 
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“That’s hell!” Lacey said, scowling at the grave. 
“T’d like to get that nigger.”’ 

“You'll be lucky if he doesn’t get you.” 

“Leaves us pretty low, doesn’t it?” 

“How d’you mean?” 

“Well, there were three of us, before, to buck 
Monkey and Ferguson, and now there’s only two. 
Makes things a bit too chancey for my liking.” 

“Td like to clear, I tell you frankly. This place gives 
me the creeps.” 

Lacey looked at O’Driscoll. The big Irishman’s 
face was perceptibly pale, his eyes restless. Lacey 
entertained a momentary suspicion that O’Driscoll was 
afraid. It was only momentary; he remembered the 
man, his devil-may-care bravery on many an occasion, 
his caution on others. Only really brave men could 
afford to be cautious, Lacey thought. There was no 
yellow streak in O’Driscoll. 

“What about the treasure?” 

“To hell with the treasure!’ 

“Wait a day or two longer, anyway. Monkey might 
fill Ferguson full of lead, or Aaron might rip Monkey 
up, or something like that. Then we could sail in and 

clear up the goods. A few days won’t matter, one way 
or the other.” 

O’Driscoll grunted. 

“Adams died in a few seconds.” 

“‘Aren’t we in a cheerful humor?” Lacey sneered. 

“Oh, I'll stay all right, but you can do any looking 
you want to do yourself.” 
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Lacey, thumbs hooked in his belt, lounged over to 
the grave, stood looking down at it. Funny to think 
that Adams, little rat of a man, murderer and thief, 
morose little devil with the ambition of a Napoleon, 
lay there under two feet of raw earth, without shroud 
or coffin. Disturbing, that thought, ina way. Adams 
—the cautious Adams—who had never run unnecessary 
risks, who feared women as other men fear the plague. 
Peculiar in that, and, apart from that, Lacey thought, 
a dirty little thief with the instincts of a savage. And 
now he lay there, dead. Lacey chuckled. Funny... . 
He had always thought Adams the sort of man to die 
in his bed, not on the knife of a buck nigger with filed 
teeth. Lacey didn’t know it, but the buck nigger with 
filed teeth was at that moment watching him from no 
very great distance. 

Lacey, soon tiring of O’Driscoll’s gloomy company 
and Marotea’s caution, went aboard again. Before 
going, he asked O’Driscoll when he intended to return 
from the hut to his cabin. 

“I'd go back right now,” O'Driscoll said, “if it 
wasn’t for ’Teea. She likes solid ground under her 
feet, and I can’t leave her here alone, can I?” 

Lacey could have suggested a solution to that 
difficulty, but wisely refrained. 

“Two or three days more, at most,’’ O’Driscoll said. 

Lacey that night awoke to the crack of a pistol 
from the direction of the hut. He ran on deck with 
a rifle; but the night was dark as a wolf’s mouth, and 
he saw nothing. He wondered if Monkey had finished 
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off O’Driscoll, or if O’Driscoll had finished off Aaron, 
or if Ferguson had finished off O’Driscoll. . . . There 
were confusing possibilities. The best thing was to 
wait until the morning. 

He was still leaning over the rails when Black 
Pompey’s drum throbbed. 

“What in hell?” Lacey said. The two Kanakas 
who kept watch chattered excitedly. “Shut your 
blasted mouths, you two!” 

Thrummmm! went the drum. The tramp of a dis- 
tant army. 

Lacey slept no more that night. In the morning he 
went ashore, the rifle under his arm, alert-eyed and 
ready for anything. O’Driscoll greeted him in the 
clearing. 

“You heard it?” 

“God! yes!” 

“The nigger. He’s dangerous.” 

“So’m I,’ Lacey chuckled. ‘Feel like scouting 
around a bit with me?” 

O’Driscoll’s refusal was more emphatic than polite. 
Lacey shrugged and went off jauntily. 

He made for the central hill, keeping ever in the 
more open spaces, often turning quickly, finger on 
trigger, to look behind. But the man who followed 
was a better hand at this game than Lacey could hope 
to be, and Lacey reached the peak in the middle of 
the island without suspecting that he was being trailed. 

He climbed up among the rocks, cursing the heat, 
until he came to a point from which he could survey 
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the whole island. He was thus engaged when a slight 
noise brought him whipping round. No more than 
ten yards distant Monkey Arnold sat on a rock, watch- 
ing him, grinning a little, mirthlessly. 

Lacey was astounded, but tried to hide the fact. 
And a swift thrill of fear—stark, naked fear—shot 
through him at sight of those madly blue eyes which 
watched him so unwinkingly. 

“Beautiful view,” Monkey said conversationally, 
gesturing with his left hand. His right rested on his 
right knee, within a foot of the butt of his pistol. 
Lacey noticed that. “Bit hot up here, though, isn’t 
it?” 

“Hot, all right,’ Lacey nodded. “But there’s not 
much of a view, is there?” 

“Are you trying to call me a liar?” Monkey said 
genially. 

Lacey went cold, but his hands steadied, became 
absolutely motionless. He had heard of this habit of 
Monkey’s, and of men who had died by it. Monkey 
had forced a quarrel on them, made them draw, then 
killed them. Lacey knew, then, that Monkey had fol- 
lowed him for no other purpose. 

“Trying to call you a liar?” he said. “God, no!’ 

“Haven't the guts,” Monkey said contemptuously. 
“You're Irish, aren’t you?” 

Lacey nodded. 

“Thought as much. You have the look of one. The 
dirty yellow look.” 
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“You don’t look like a dago yourself,’ Lacey said. 

Monkey grinned, shifting a little, facing him less 
squarely. 

“Trying to call me a dago, are you, now?” 

“Oh, go to hell!’ Lacey said impatiently, tucking 
the rifle under one arm, stuffing his hands in his pockets, 
turning away. 

“You're not worth killing,’ Monkey said, and, 
chuckling, watched him stroll down the slope of the 
hill and vanish into the bush. 

Lacey, thanking his stars he’d remained cool, the 
appetite for exploration gone from him, made for the 
beach and the hut. To O’Driscoll he said nothing 
of his encounter with Monkey; he had his pride, and 
saw no necessity for lying when a close mouth would 
keep his secret. O’Driscoll would be apt to sneer, 
Lacey thought. 

He went aboard again about midday, and spent the 
afternoon sleeping on deck, recovering the rest he’d 
lost the previous night. As a consequence he was 
wakeful when darkness came, and lay in his bunk 
peering into the obscurity that hid the ceiling, thinking 
about Marotea and Mad Ferguson’s treasure. Where 
Marotea was concerned he was becoming impatient; 
he hadn’t expected O’Driscoll to live so long on the 
same island as Monkey Arnold. O'Driscoll wasn’t 
looking for trouble, it seemed. Still, there was plenty 
of time yet. He could afford to wait, especially 
when Marotea came aboard again. O’Driscoll was a 
fO0b i 
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Lacey drowsed a moment, awoke with a start, re- 
sumed his thinking. 

That fellow Ferguson, where was he these days? 
Lying doggo somewhere. Or maybe all that firing 
a few nights ago had seen his finish. Monkey could 
be relied upon to dispose of undesired rivals, and queer 
things had been happening o’ nights. If only he’d 
draw on O’Driscoll! 

Drip, drip, drip. 

“What the hell’s that ?”’ Lacey sighed. He had been 
almost asleep, and the sound had wakened him. These 
little sounds became annoyingly considerable at night. 
Where the devil was the water leaking from, anyway? 
It had stopped... . 

Like a shadow Black Pompey slid in over the rails 
of the Joyous, crouched, glancing about him. Water 
trickled from his nude body, formed in little pools 
around his feet. 

The Kanakas were in the stern, talking softly. 
Black Pompey went for’ard, into the galley, then down 
into the hold. 

He was some time in the hold, and when again he 
came into the open the Kanakas had shifted, were 
padding quietly for’ard. Black Pompey crouched, 
became part of the darkness. Had a bare foot not 
touched him, he had never been discovered. He rose 
to his feet as the Tongan grunted surprise, and lunged 
with his knife. The Tongan went down, spouting 
blood, and Black Pompey went over the side into the 
lagoon. The second Kanaka raised an outcry. 


ah a a 
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“Am I to have any blasted sleep?” Lacey demanded 
of the obscurity. He felt at the head of his bunk for 
a pistol, found it, and slipped on deck, moving cau- 
tiously. Too dark to take chances. 

“The nigger, eh? Gone overboard, is he, the black 
—? What the hell’d you let him get away for?” 

Lacey went to the rails, peered over, saw a faint 
trail of phosphorescence, and loosed a few rounds at 
it with no apparent result. 

“Wouldn’t blame O’Driscoll,” he thought. “This 
place is enough to scare any one.” 

The sight of the dead Tongan had disturbed him. 
It was not a pleasant sight. 

“Where'd that devil come from, now, before he 
knifed Tommy?” 

Lacey took the lantern one of the Kanakas had pro- 
duced, went for’ard. Wet footsteps. .. . Into the 
hold, by God! through the sail-loft. 

“What the hell did he want?’ Lacey said aloud. 
Only echoes answered him. Echoes, and... 

“What’s the smell?” 

One of the crew suggested it was the lantern. Lacey 
didn’t think so. 

“Something burning... . 

There was a pile of empty crates between Lacey and 
the far end of the hold. He stood the lantern on one, 
climbed up, shocked the silence with profanity. 

In the darkness a red flower grew and spread, putting 
out petal after delicate petal, singing a tiny song of 
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triumph, conquering and devouring the shadows as it 
gained in strength. The Joyous was afire. 

“Here, you!” 

Lacey picked up the lantern, jumped, came sprawling 
to disaster amidst an avalanche of crates. The lantern 
went out, and the odor of spilled oil brought panic to 
Lacey’s brain. 

The red flower found the oil, licked at it, sang more 
loudly. The crates, bone dry, began to burn. This 
was no fire, now, to be subdued at the expense of a 
coat and singed eyebrows. Lacey swore horribly. 

“Get water, you. is 

The Kanakas were ready enough to get water, so 
ready that when the buckets reached Lacey they were 
no more than half full. It is difficult to carry a bucket 
of water down steep steps and through a ship’s lumber- 
room, in total darkness, without spilling some. There 
were collisions, and falls. The fire laughed. Lacey 
lost his nerve and his head, and threw empty crates 
at the red thing that mocked him. The hold of the 
Joyous became an inferno, and Lacey and the men 
retreated to the deck. The hatches were shut; but 
that wouldn’t keep the fire under control for long. 
Lacey realized that the brig was doomed. 

“ Poor old Joyous!” 

There was dynamite in O’Driscoll’s cabin—a box 
of it. No time to waste, Lacey decided; the fire wasn’t 
near the cabins yet, but it was moving fast, and dyna- 
mite was tricky stuff. Better see if O’Driscoll had 
anything of value. 
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Lacey went into O’Driscoll’s cabin, searched it. 
Nothing worth taking beyond a little money and a 
few rifles. Rifles might be worth a lot in the immediate 
future. Lacey carried them on deck. 

Smoke was coming up through the deck now, blot- 
ting out the stars, wreathing the masts and rigging. 
The planks were becoming too hot for the feet. Lacey 
ordered the longboat to be lowered. 

From the lagoon the brig looked much the same as 
‘usual. That smoke was ominously out of place, of 
course. But apart from that there was nothing to tell 
that she was doomed—a ship with bowels of flame. 

“Poor old Joyous!’ 

The longboat grounded heavily, the Kanakas jumped 
out and hauled her up. Lacey remained where he was. 
What need was there to move? He called. 

“O’Driscoll !” 

In the hut, O’Driscoll, awake since the shooting, 
heard. 

“That Lacey, ’Teea?’’ 

ves « 

“Wonder what’s wrong? Better see, I suppose.” 

He went to the door, opened it, and peered out. 
Nothing visible except the bulk of the trees. 

From the beach Lacey’s voice came again. 

“O'Driscoll!” 

“You'd better come, ’Teea,’’ O’Driscoll said. He 
led the way to the beach, the girl close on his heels. 
The little group about the longboat warned him that 
something was wrong. 
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“Poor old Joyous!’ Lacey said. 

O'Driscoll, sleepy still, peered at the brig. 

“What the devil’s wrong with her?” 

“She’s afire.’’ 

O’Driscoll swore deep in his throat. 

“What about the watch?” 

“Tommy was knifed.” 

O’Driscoll swore again. 

A plank of the deck gave, and a red tongue flickered 
up, lighting the lagoon and the beach. The Kanakas 
murmured uneasily. The pillar of smoke touched 
the stars. Sparks went upwards, fell, grew dim, 
sometimes vanished, sometimes hissed in the water. 
Marotea, unemotional, watched with the fire making 
visible the mystery in her eyes. 

“Hell to see a ship go, isn’t it?’ Lacey said. 

The deck was caving in now, sending a million 
sparks as high as the masts. The sky was red, the 
water turned to blood, the beach red. Giant, distorted 
shadows of the spars loomed on the cloud of smoke 
hanging above the brig. Like a man’s shadow on a 
mist, Lacey thought. 

“Getting rather light here, isn’t it?’ he said. 
“Monkey might begin shooting.” 

O’Driscoll didn’t consider the possibility. 

“Who’s goin’ to shoot me by the light of my own 
ship burnin’ ?”’ 

Lacey wasn’t so rich in sentiment. He shrugged. 

“As you like. Thing that’s worrying me is, how’re 
we going to get away from this place?” 
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O’Driscoll did not answer. 

The stars were paling in the imminence of dawn 
when the Joyous went skywards as the flame found 
the dynamite in O’Driscoll’s cabin. Motai seemed 
almost to tremble. A wave washed up the beach, fell 
back, advanced again and again. Blazing timbers 
hissed in the lagoon. Ashes drifted down lightly, like 
snow. 

“Poor old Joyous!” Lacey said. 


CHAPTER XIX 
“THE: ... 2 BABIES, FERRY? 


HE thudding roar of the explosion brought 
Ferguson to his feet, startled and wondering. 
He had not been asleep—he slept little these 

days. 

Lin’s drowsy voice came from the back of the cave. 

“What was that?” 

“An explosion,’ Ferguson answered, going a little 
into the open, wading knee-deep in the falling tide. 
The bulk of the cliffs shut the island from him; he 
could see nothing—not even the light in the sky, the 
smoke, or the sparks. 

“Must investigate in the morning, eh, Lin?” 

The girl made no reply; she was asleep. Captain 
Harvey chuckled. 

“And you really think,” he said softly, resuming a 
conversation he had been holding with Ferguson when 
night came, “you honestly think the Golden Eagle’s 
not holed badly? You weren’t down in the bilge, were 
you?” 

“No; but somehow . . . she didn’t impress me as 
being sluggish, if you see what I mean. She seemed 
alive, not dead like a wreck. If the weather holds, I 
think we'll have a good chance of patching her and 
getting her off.” 


“Pump her pretty dry and bring her in on the full 
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of the tide—beach her. Thing’d be to get her off the 
reef. After that the job’d be easy enough. I wish 
this damned leg of mine was right.” 

Dawn came swiftly, touching the sea with gold, 
bringing to life the gulls and the little brown birds 
that made their nests on the cliffs. Ferguson lit the 
fire, boiled fish in the bucket, called Lin. She came 
from the grayness at the back of the cave, sleepy-eyed, 
yawning, smiling then, hair tossed and refusing to be 
subdued by her patient fingers. 

“Ready for adventure, Lin?” 

“Ready for breakfast, first, please.” 

“Fish and fruit,” Ferguson said. “What more could 
any one desire?” 

“Bacon,” said Captain Harvey. “Bacon and eggs, 
my boy, and buttered toast, and marmalade, and 
good strong coffee. Still, this is better than fruit by 
itself.” 

Breakfast over, Ferguson looked to his rifle and 
pistols, glanced about the beach. It was loneliness 
itselfi—a flat desert of sand running out almost to the 
reef, separated from it by no more than a thread of 
blue water. 

“Ready, Lin?” 

The girl nodded, went with him into the open. 

“Take care of yourselves,” called the old man. 

“Rely on me, skipper.” 

“T do, I do,” Captain Harvey murmured to himself. 
“More than you think, perhaps. Wish that blasted 
tide was in.” 
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Ferguson and the girl went along in the shadow of 
the cliffs. The sun was up no more than an hour, and 
as yet the air was pleasantly cool. 

“You know,” Lin said, breaking in upon the man’s 
thoughts, “all this has been wonderful. . . . I’ve had 
nothing but adventures since the day I met Monkey 
Arnold and gave him my horse and a drink.” 

Ferguson chuckled. She had told him about that. 

“And you thrive on ’em, eh?” 

“Well,” she said, “I like them, anyway. I don’t 
like to see men killed, or anything of that sort; but 
this hiding and spying and treasure-hunting is what 
I always wanted to do when I was a kid.” 

Ferguson, understanding, nodded. When a boy, the 
ambition of his life had been to become a pirate. Not 
a pirate of Wall Street, but of the blue seas where little 
ships come rolling down. 

“What d’you think that explosion was?” Lin said. 

“Hard to tell. Something big, I imagine. We'll see 
presently.” 

They came to the end of the beach, turned inland, 
found the shelter of the bush. Ferguson seemed to 
know definitely where he was going. Lin guessed it 
was to the central hill, from which the whole island 
could be seen. She was right. 

“The brig’s gone,’”’ Ferguson said as the blue of the 
southern lagoon came into sight. 

“Gone?” Lin was incredulous. ‘You mean she’s 
left the island?” 

“Gone sky-high. See the timbers floating about? 
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That was the explosion we heard. Wonder what 
happened.” 

“Oh, it’s a pity,” Lin said. “She was so old, and 
ugly, and . . . and lovely.” 

“So romantic.” 

“Tt’s horrible for any ship to go like that.” 

“Means we're all marooned unless we can float the 
schooner.” 

“Do you think we can?” 

Ferguson, watching keen-eyed the movements of 
some few Kanakas about the clearing, shrugged. 

“We may, and we may not. It’s in the lap of the 
gods, Lin.” 

“You say that about everything.” 

“And I’m usually right. Still, in this case PIl try 
to influence the gods as much as possible, because I’ve 
no desire to be marooned here with O’Driscoll and his 
gang for the rest of my days.” 

“You're not in company with them,” Lin said. 

“No, but they’re on the island for all that, and if 
anything happened to me, and then something hap- 
pened to your father, what about you, Lin?” 

“You were thinking about me?” 

Ferguson smiled at her quizzically. 

“Well—mostly.” 

Lin was silent for some time after that. 

Ferguson watched the clearing and the beach. The 
Kanakas had left the hut, were walking along the 
edge of the lagoon slowly, searching, Ferguson guessed, 
for anything of value to them which might have been 
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washed ashore after the explosion. They looked 
peculiar, down there so far away, little brown figures 
with colored loin-clothes. Like toy men. Now and 
then one of them stooped, picked something from the 
sand, and the others gathered around to examine the 
find. Like children, as eager and gesticulative. They 
waded into the water and came forth with treasure. 
Scraps of cloth, perhaps, or a far-flung tin of meat. 

About the hut there was little activity. A man in 
trousers and shirt appeared, looked about him, vanished 
again. Ferguson thought it might be O’Driscoll, but 
couldn’t be certain at the distance. The figure had 
seemed big enough to be the Irishman’s. 

“Nothing very exciting, Lin, is there?” 

“Tt’s exciting, though, to be up here above the others, 
watching them, seeing without being seen.” 

“Not much to see. What about a stroll down to the 
hut?” 

She stared at him wide-eyed. 

“You mean it?” 

He nodded, with finger and thumb pulling at one 
lip. 

“Not on a social call, of course. Just to see what’s 
to be seen. They’ll be demoralized, I imagine, and apt 
to be careless.” 

She thought a moment, almost embarrassing him 
with the searching stare of her dark eyes. Then she 
smiled. 

“You'd sooner I didn’t go?” 
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“Very much, Lin. Dll see you back as far as the 
cave.” 

He went with her back as far as the beach. Farther 
she would not let him go. 

“Nobody can approach me without being seen, and 
I have my pistol.” 

“T suppose you're safe enough.” 

“You're not going looking for trouble, or anything, 
are you?” 

“What gave you that idea, Lin?” 

“Your anxiety to be rid of me.” 

“No, it’s not that. Ive an idea that things have 
been happening down there—the night I stole the 
shovel I stumbled over something that was very like 
a grave. Perhaps they’ve been quarreling, and one 
or two have gone west. That’d make things easier 
for us, you know. We could move about as we liked, 
then, with only Aaron to guard against. See?” 

Lin nodded. 

“That'd be nice. But all the adventure would be 
gone, wouldn’t it?” 

“You're forgetting Aaron,” Ferguson said grimly. 
“Keep an eye open for him on the way back to the 
cave. I think any adventure you’d have with him 
would be of the sordid description.” 

“T’ll watch,’ Lin said, and with a salute he was 
gone. 

He headed straight for the hut, walking swiftly yet 
stealthily, the rifle under his left arm, his right free. 
He had lied deliberately to the girl; he was going to 
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look for trouble. It seemed to his logical mind that, 
with the brig gone, O’Driscoll and the others would 
turn their attention to the schooner, and if possible 
float her. That would mean that he, Lin, Harvey, 
and Monkey Arnold would be indefinitely marooned. 
What would come of that, with an uncertain character 
like Monkey, Ferguson could not say. But the exist- 
ence would be an uneasy one. 

With O'Driscoll, Lacey, and Adams gone, things 
would smooth themselves. out. It should be easy 
enough to pick a quarrel with the first of the three 
he happened to meet ; possibly he would be fired upon at 
sight. After that . . . Ferguson was pretty confident 
what would happen after that. 

When he had covered the greater part of the distance 
his judgment told him he was nearing the hut. He 
slowed a little, became more cautious. He was moving 
silently when he came upon a scene that halted him 
and sent him crouching beside the bole of a tree. 

In a tiny glade about twenty yards from him a white 
man had Marotea in his arms, kissing her. While 
Ferguson watched, the man lifted his head; it was 
Lacey. He was laughing, but his eyes were alert. He 
knew O'Driscoll for a dangerous enemy. 

“An intrigue!” Ferguson murmured to himself. 
“Like something from the Court of Louis the Fifteenth. 
Rather out of place here.” 

Lacey said something softly, and the girl laughed. 

“Hushhhh!” Lacey warned. He bent to kiss her 
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again, and as he straightened O’Driscoll stepped into 
the glade. 

“Hell!” Ferguson whispered, drawing one pistol. 
Lacey he would see shot without interfering, but not 
theeirl; Sa, 

No words were spoken. Lacey thrust the girl aside, 
swept his right hand down with the speed of a striking 
snake. His pistol was free and coming up when 
Marotea screamed. 

“No!” 

O’Driscoll, swearing, was reaching for his weapon, 
death in his eyes. 

Marotea jumped. Her hands caught Lacey’s jerking 
arm, stayed it a fraction of a second. 

“God blast—” Lacey snarled, pulling trigger. He 
died with the words on his lips. O’Driscoll’s bullet 
took him in the throat, sent blood spouting down the 
breast of his shirt. He wilted, fell slackly. Marotea 
screamed again, stared down at the figure at her feet. 

“Teea x 

The girl, as if fascinated, stared at Lacey’s bloody 
face. Pale, splashed with red drops... the eyes 
open and staring at the bright sky. Weaker than ever, 
but in a way handsome, boyish. The marks of vice 
gone from it, smoothed out as by some merciful hand. 
The face of a weak-willed youth. 

“?Teea—” O’Driscoll said again, pleadingly. 

Marotea looked at him, backed from him, horror in 
her eyes. O'Driscoll held out his arms. 

“No, no!” 
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“God, ’Teea, I’ll treat you the same as ever 

She turned, ran from him. O'Driscoll, plunging in 
pursuit, calling after her, vanished from the glade. 

Ferguson rose to his feet, hesitated an instant, then 
followed. Tragedy was in the air he breathed. The 
shadow of it was over Motai, cold in the sunshine. 

Marotea ran fast and far. She seemed to slide 
through bush where the men had to burst their way. 
Ferguson wondered if she had any definite destination 
in mind. O’Driscoll seemed oblivious to the fact that 
he was followed. 

They skirted the base of the central hill, Marotea 
losing no ground; if anything, drawing slightly ahead. 
O’Driscoll went on grimly, heavily, arms and shoulders 
swinging, head forward. Ferguson ran lightly, the 
strap of the rifle caught over his left shoulder. In this 
way they came to the eastern side of the island, and 
began to climb the high ground to the cliffs. 

“God!” Ferguson said, abruptly realizing Marotea’s 
destination. He dropped the rifle, sprinted, passed 
O’Driscoll without a word, steadily overhauled the 
girl. She heard the thud of his footsteps, looked 
back, and quickened desperately. The bush was 
thinning ... 

“*Teea, ’Teea!’’ O’Driscoll called. ‘Mary!’ 

Open ground, and a view of the cliff edge. A vine 
caught at Ferguson’s ankle, sent him sprawling. It 
needed all his courage to look up. 

The girl was on the verge, slender and graceful, her 
hair blown free, a thing of beauty stark against the 
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sky. It seemed to Ferguson that all the wild loveliness 
of Polynesia was there, and all the tragedy. The white 
man marched in friendliness on the islands, and the 
brown man laughed a welcome and died. God, the 
pity of it! 

O’Driscoll came into the open, crying: 

““*Teea, ’*Teea!’’ 

Marotea looked back. The song of the breakers 
boomed up, loud and insistent as the voice of Fate, 
judging, condemning. Life had been so easy, then 
difficult. And why eat of a meal that sickens you? 
She smiled, waved to O’Driscoll, was gone. 

meee l 

Gulls rose in flocks, clamoring, shutting out the sky. 
The song of the breakers boomed up, louder, fiercer, 
a pean savage and relentless as its source, ruthless as 
God. O'Driscoll hid his face in his hands, huddled 
down, a broken man. Ferguson saw the armies of 
Polynesia marching by, men and girls and women and 
babies, their bright eyes friendly, their teeth white in 
smiles. It was worse that way than for them to have 
accused. And they could so justly have accused! 

Ferguson crawled sickly to the edge of the cliff, 
looked down at Marotea, a little dark shape that ap- 
peared and vanished in the froth a hundred and fifty 

_ feet below. Tossed this way and that way, like a cork 

ina mill-stream. Flung up, sucked down. Polynesia, 

| Polynesia! 

| “Can’t let her . . . stay there,’ Ferguson said to 
the birds swooping between him and the sea. He 
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turned, wriggled backwards, hung by his forearms, 
found foothold, went down slowly, staring at the black 
rock. The gulls yelled. Ferguson knew they were 
laughing at him, deriding him. The top of the cliff 
was a thin line ten feet above him, sharp and clear-cut 
against the blue. The consciousness of space below 
was appalling. Like being on the edge of the world, 
and afraid you’d drop off. Not very certain as to 
where you'd land, either. An unpleasant sensation. 

The cliff edge was ever so far up now. Ferguson 
had to hold his head back and swing a little away from 
the rock before he could see it. Once he looked down, 
then hung a few moments, recovering. The sea was 
still very far beneath. 

When Ferguson hung his own length above the 
water, shrouded in a curtain of spray, Marotea smiled 
up at him from a rock. It was a black and jagged 
rock that thrust itself up from a network of snarling 
waves, and often the dark water washed over her as 
she lay there, lifting her arms or her hair, cleansing 
the blood from her torn side. Ferguson thought her 
dead at first, then saw that her eyes were open and 
watching him. He climbed down to the rock, lifted — 
her higher, beyond the reach of the waves; sat there 
with her in his arms, infinite pity in his eyes. She 
moved one hand feebly, to brush the tangled hair from 
her face. 

“Te ” 


Ferguson smiled down into her child’s eyes, where 
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the mystery, confronted with the greatest mystery of 
all, was deepening. 

“Yes, ’Teea?” 

“Our little house . . . with the red roof... .” 

“We'll build it, Teea,”’ Ferguson said gently. 

“In Otaheite ?” 

“In Otaheite.”’ 

“Where . . . the road runs along the shore... 
from Papeete?” 

meess: 

She sighed. Her eyes closed. 

“Can't you see it, ’Teea?”’ 

“Yes.” She stirred a little. ‘And hear it, Terry.” 

siiéar ite: 

She laughed—the gentlest laughter Ferguson had 
ever heard. 

“The. . . babies, Terry.” 

She was silent for a long time after that, and only 
the rise and fall of her breast told Ferguson she was 
alive. How old was she? Seventeen? Eighteen? 
God! 

“Terry “ 

Yes, Leea?”’ 

“Kiss me, please.” 

Ferguson kissed her. 

She died shortly after that. 


Lin watched Ferguson until the bush swallowed him, 
then turned to the beach. She walked slowly, very 
slowly, standing often to gaze out over the limitless 
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sea, to listen to the crying of the gulls. So she had 
gone but a short distance when the faint snap of a 
pistol-shot, followed immediately by another, aroused 
echoes along the cliffs. 

Lin turned, ran back to where the cliffs lost their 
height and gave place to bush. There she halted, 
listening intently. Nothing—a silence as complete as 
it was sudden had fallen over Motai. That was omi- 
nous, Lin thought. She did not guess that the carnage 
had begun. 

She ventured a little distance into the bush, glancing 
about her, seeking the source and cause of every rustle, 
her fingers warmly clasping the butt of her pistol. 
The absolute solitude and quiet gave her courage; 
she ventured a little farther. Ferguson might want 
helps 

Lin halted, became motionless. Had she seen a black 
face there where the scarlet hibiscus flared against the 
green, or was her imagination playing tricks with her? 
Safer not to take any chances. Drawing her pistol, 
she backed slowly towards the beach. 

Black Pompey, crouched behind the clump of 
hibiscus, grinned at that. He slid to the ground, 
wormed his way parallel to the course she was taking, 
moving a little faster than she did. He reached the 
open first, and was circling to cut her off, when she 
came from the shelter of the trees and saw him. He 
crouched, teeth agleam, fingers spread, watching her 
with eyes that seemed all white. She jerked up the 
pistol and fired. Black Pompey crouched a little closer 
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to the ground, showed his teeth more like a dog. The 
bullet whined away over the sea. 

“Damn!” Lin said. 

Her hand was shaking. She put up her left arm, 
and rested the long barrel of the pistol across it, aiming 
carefully. Black Pompey was no more than forty 
yards away; with so accurate a weapon she should 
have no difficulty hitting him. The sights were in 
line with his chest when she pulled the trigger. 
Nothing happened. The empty case of the first 
cartridge was jammed in the action. She pulled at 
it, but her fingers lacked the strength necessary for 
its extraction. 

“Oh!” Lin said, suddenly faint. She backed 
slowly away from the open, into the bush. She felt 
safer with the trees about her. The negro was hidden 
now. She moved a few yards, silently, then crouched 
amidst some thick undergrowth. 

Black Pompey followed her, moving like a cat. 
Passed her, went slowly inland. When she could no 
longer see him, she made for the beach. She saw 
the gleam of the sand, the blue of the sea, then she 
was in the open, running. 

Black Pompey, the cat with the mouse, allowed her 
fifty yards before he left the bush and followed. She 
heard the thud of his feet, and ran as she had never 
run before. She was making for the cave, Black 
Pompey saw. He lengthened his stride a little, cutting 
in between her and the cliffs, heading her off. She was 
moving faster than he had realized, and this took him 
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some little time; but presently he had her running 
almost directly towards the lagoon. Another few mo- 
ments, and he would quicken again, turning her back 
towards the beginning of the cliffs and the bush. That 
was as he desired. 

Lin began to breathe hard. If only she could reach 
the water, she might escape by swimming; but the 
tide was full out, and even yet the water seemed a vast 
distance off. He was nearer. . 

Black Pompey, delighted with this new sport, all 
the savagery in him roused, spurted, drew level with 
his quarry, touched her shoulder, dropped back. Lin 
felt a tug, heard a ripping of cloth. He had torn her 
blouse; arm and shoulder were bare. She knew panic 
then. 

Again he was drawing nearer, overtaking her with- 
out an effort. Again he gripped, dropped back, and 
from the ruins of her blouse both shoulders and arms 
shone white. Had she had the breath to spare, she 
would have screamed. 

Three or four hundred yards away a man came to 
the edge of the bush topping the cliffs, glanced about 
him, with the instinct of a sailor glanced towards the 
sea. Some one running on the beach. . . . The stare 
of Monkey Arnold’s blue eyes became fixed, intent. 
Black Pompey chasing the girl. Monkey ran to the 
edge of the cliff, dropped flat, cuddling the stock of 
the rifle against his cheek. They were rather too close 
for safety, at present. . .. 

Black Pompey dropped back. 
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“This is where you get yours,” Monkey Arnold said, 
pressing gently on the trigger. 

Crack! 

Lin was running towards the cliff-end now, running 
blindly, waveringly, staggering often. The scream of 
a bullet above her head, and a strange thud from 
behind, lent her something of her old courage. She 
glanced back, halted. Black Pompey had fallen on 
his face, arms wide, and about him the sand was red. 
As she watched, he raised his head, glared at her, 
struggled to his knees. That fierce whistle came again, 
and the thud of a bullet into flesh. Black Pompey 
jerked a little, rolled over. Lin knew that he was. 
dead. She sat down on the sand, shutting her eyes, 
and tried not to think. To think much was to go 
Mates - 

Monkey came down from the cliffs, strolled across 
the sand to her, lifted her up. He was surprised not 
to find her in hysterics; her attitude had made him 
expect that. 

“The sharks’ll get sick over that black devil.” 

Lin said nothing, but shivered. She didn’t want 
to think about the negro. 

“Where d’you want me to take you, Miss Lin?” 

“Have you seen Ferguson?” Lin said then. 

Monkey nodded. 

“Last I saw of him, he was running behind O’Dris- 
coll, and O’Driscoll was running behind Marotea, all 
running towards the cliffs east there. I followed be- 
hind Ferguson for a while, but the game was too warm 
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for me, so I dropped out. Haven’t seen them since.” 

“Do you think it would be safe to go there now?” 

Monkey laughed. 

“Safe? Why not? Adams is dead, Lacey’s dead, 
Black Pompey’s dead. There’s only Ferguson and 
O’Driscoll and myself left, and you need be afraid of 
none of us.”’ 

“They’re all dead,” Lin said, staring at the sky. 
“And now Aaron’s dead too.” 

“Aaron and Black Pompey are one and the same, 
Miss Lin.” 

“Oh, there’s something wrong with this island!” 
the girl cried. “Something wrong! Men come here, 
and they turn into beasts! Like Circe’s island.” 

“The same men were always beasts,” Monkey said 
cynically. 

“Killing each other = 

“They’re no loss, any of them.” 

“Ts it you, Monkey, is it you?” 

Monkey became thoughtful. 

“T wonder?” he said. ‘You mean you think I’m 
a sort of banshee—that my presence anywhere means 
trouble? I wouldn’t be surprised if you were right, 
now. I know I’ve found trouble wherever I went, 
though I never before thought I might have brought 
it with me.” 

“Let’s go to Ferguson,” Lin said. 

They went along the edge of the cliffs, talking little, 
the girl looking at the ground, Monkey looking every- 
where, glancing often down at that black figure asprawl 
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on the sands. Presently the tide would turn, and the 
blue water come creeping in across the little hollows, 
filling them, covering the ridges, until at length it 
touched the body of Black Pompey. Monkey could 
imagine it with extraordinary clarity. The negro lay 
with his head towards the land; the water would curl 
in about his toes, hurry along his legs, surround him 
with little froth-flecked scouting-parties. It would 
climb higher and higher, until he’d hardly touch the 
sand.at-all.... ; 

“Have we much farther to go, Monkey?” 

“Wouldn’t imagine so,” Monkey said. 

The ground-sharks would come in with the tide. A 
live man was generally safe from them, but a dead man 
was their prey. There'd be little enough left of the 
negro when darkness came. 

“There’s some one,” Lin said. 

“Aye; O'Driscoll. Wonder what’s his trouble?” 

O’Driscoll lay face downwards near the edge of the 
cliff, head on folded arms. He was so very still that 
the girl thought him dead. But Monkey saw the rise 
and fall of the broad back. 

“O'Driscoll!” 

The big Irishman looked up at them with red and 
swollen eyes. 

“What in hell’s the matter, man?” Monkey said, 
startled. 

O’Driscoll waved one hand wearily, unutterably 
wearily, towards the sea. 

“Marotea. .. .” 
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Monkey went to the edge of the cliff, looked down. 
He saw Ferguson with Marotea in his arms, and 
shouted. The man below did not look up. Monkey 
drew his pistol and fired into the water a little distance 
out. Ferguson looked up then, and waved. 

“How the devil did he get down there?” Monkey 
wondered. “And how the devil is he going to get up 
again?” 

The same problem was causing Ferguson little worry. 
The dead girl in his arms was of much more impor- 
tance than were such trivial matters as getting to the 
top of the cliff. 

“Have to go to the schooner for some rope,” Monkey 
said. “A good length, too. Take me all my time to 
handle it alone.” 

“T’ll help you,” Lin said, staring down at the two 
on the rock. “Do you think she’s dead?” 

“°Fraid so. Or unconscious. You'll come, then? 
He’s not in any danger down there, you know, 
Miss Lin.” 

They headed for the Golden Eagle, and Monkey 
hauled his little boat down the beach and rowed to 
her. The tide being out, she was high and dry, and 
for some moments he sat staring at the long, sleek hull 
of her, trying to remember whether, that night, she 
had struck violently or gently, wondering if she was 
holed badly or at all. With a few men willing to work 
it should be an easy enough task to pump her dry 
when the tide was out, and, when it turned, float her 
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to the beach. Once there, she could be patched up 
without difficulty. 

He climbed aboard her, found the rope he wanted, 
grunted at the weight of it, and dropped it into the 
boat. The task of carrying it to the cliffs was more 
difficult, and he was red in the face and sweating when 
at last he threw it down beside O'Driscoll. Lin had 
taken part of it; but Monkey had made certain that 
it was a very small part when compared with his. 

“Now to get our friend up.” 

“Rest a few minutes,’ Lin said, peering dizzily down 
at Ferguson, who didn’t seem to have shifted through 
the hours. He sat there, very still, staring out over 
the sea. 

Monkey mopped with his handkerchief at the sweat 
beading his forehead. 

“Going to lend a hand, O’Driscoll ?” 

O’Driscoll looked up, came drunkenly to his feet. 

“To get ’Teea up?” 

“Aye.” 

O’Driscoll grunted, walked more steadily to the edge 
of the cliff, looked over. 

“Better tie one end of the rope around that palm 
there,’ Monkey said. He rose to his feet, found an 
end of the coil, and slipped a noose about the bole of 
the tree, having back on it, drawing it tight. “No 
fear of that slipping, eh, Miss Lin?” 

“It won’t break?” Lin said anxiously. 

“Hold an elephant, that rope. Hope to God it’s long 
enough, that’s all.” 
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He carried the coil to the edge of the cliff, began 
paying it out foot by foot. Lin watched it snake down 
the rock, wagging and twisting, seeming imbued with 
life of its own. Down, down, down... . It was 
like lying on one’s back, Lin thought, and watching 
a spiral of smoke curl up into a windless sky. Only 
the sky here was the sea, and she was looking down, 
not up. 

“Think it'll do,’ Monkey said. He scanned the rope 
as he paid it out, searching for frayed or weak spots; 
but it was new and unused, the best Manila, and his 
caution was unnecessary. The end of it dipped into 
the sea, swung sideways, back and forth. Ferguson 
laid the dead girl gently down, caught it in one hand. 

“What the hell’s he up to?” O’Driscoll snarled. “It’s 
*Teea we want, not him.” 

“Bright chance you'd have of getting her if it wasn’t 
for him,” Monkey said. “It was your place to go down 
for her, wasn’t it?” 

O’Driscoll answered nothing. 

Ferguson made a wide loop in the rope, stood into 
it, again took the girl in his arms. He looked up, his 
face a pale dot. Hardly human, Monkey thought. 
One hand waved. Monkey drew the rope tight, carried 
the slack to the tree, and made a second and double 
hitch. He returned to the edge of the cliff. 

“Going to be a tough job, Miss Lin.” 

Lin, staring down, saw the rope tighten as Monkey 
and O’Driscoll threw their weight on it; saw it tighten 
and tremble; saw Ferguson, with his burden, leave 
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the rock and swing dizzily, Ferguson fending off from 
the cliff with his feet. He rose jerkily, a foot or less 
at a time, swinging always because of the unsteadiness 
of his progress. 

Monkey, grunting and inwardly blasphemous, stood 
at the edge, protecting as far as possible the rope from 
contact with the sharp rock. On him the greater part 
of the weight came; the muscles writhed and knotted 
under his shirt, the veins in his forehead swelled, his 
back bowed to it. 

O’Driscoll, nearer the tree, heaved and muttered and 
stared at the bright sky. He seemed utterly detached, 
secure in a haven of thought or memory. Lin won- 
dered which. Was he recalling his happiness, or look- 
ing forward? There was nothing—no hint of emotion 
—in his face to answer her. It was as if he had donned 
a mask and hidden his grief behind it. 

“What about a rest?’ Monkey said, when Ferguson 
was perhaps half way up. “Hold on a minute, 
O’Driscoll, while I sling a clove around that tree.” 

Lin stared down at Ferguson, swinging like a 
pendulum, seventy feet of space sheer beneath him. 
If the rope broke! She could imagine how swiftly, 
how terribly swiftly, he and his burden would dwindle. 
Like a stone falling down a well. Then the splash, or 
perhaps a thud. She felt a little dizzy, and shut her 
eyes. 

“Heave-ho!” Monkey chanted, beginning again. 
Ferguson recommenced his ascent, recommenced his 
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swinging, which in the few minutes’ interval had les- 
sened considerably. Up and up he came, his face, when 
he threw back his head, more recognizable each time, 
becoming human. Lin thought he smiled at her. He 
was only a few feet down now. 

“Can you hold on, O'Driscoll, while I take the girl?” 

O’Driscoll grunted, strained back. Monkey, seem- 
ing about to topple over, leaned down, took the girl 
in hands that scarcely felt her weight, swung her up. 
Ferguson gripped the rope and lifted himself over the 
edge. 

“Poor kid!” Monkey said, standing with the dead 
girl in his arms. “Poor kid!” 

O’Driscoll took her from him, turned, stalked off 
into the bush. 

“Oh!” Lin said, and cried. 


“He’s . . . broken,” Monkey said, watching that 
tragic departure. “Lord! we'll all be broken if we stay 
here much longer.” 

Ferguson took him by the arm and led him aside. 

“Monkey, help me to float the Golden Eagle, and half 
the treasure’s yours—if it’s found.” 

Monkey looked at him with a little grin. 

“What’s the idea?” 

“T’m afraid—for Lin. The sight of Marotea dead 
made me a coward.” 

“And O’Driscoll?” Monkey said thoughtfully. 

“We'll give him enough to put him on his feet again. 
I think he’ll go straight after this.” 
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“You're banking a lot on finding the treasure.” 

“I’m banking a lot on your being a man. i 

Sided. 1j0r Lin.” Monkey Arnold said, and held 
out his hand. 


CHAPTER XX 
SALVAGE 


APTAIN HARVEY came to the door of the 

: hut, limping a little, saluted the grave of 

Adams the Welshman, leaned against the 

jamb, took pipe and matches and tobacco from his 

pockets, and in a moment or two was smoking con- 

tentedly. The sun threw his shadow back into the hut 

a few feet, made of him a squat dwarf with a head 

that rested on his shoulders. Captain Harvey didn’t 
mind that. 

He looked at the sky, and found it blue and unflecked 
by cloud; tested the wind with wetted finger, scorning 
the smoke of his pipe, and found it gentle and warm and 
from the southwest, breathing lightly over the sea and 
the lagoon, singing through the trees. These things 
done, Captain Harvey took in his brown fingers a stick 
that stood propped against the door, and, with this aid- 
ing him, crossed the clearing and found his way 
through the strip of bush, and so came to the beach. 

He halted a moment, glancing to right and left, then 
limped to where the wreck of the Alice lay half buried 
in sand, her masts, alongside her and a little for’ard, 
showing here and there, with inches and feet of rope 
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had made of her an old, broken thing, scarred and blis- 
tered, white with the dropping of birds, an offense to 
any but a sailor’s eye. Captain Harvey had seen hun- 
dreds like her on the beaches near big harbors. Dere- 
lict, rotting, falling to pieces, unwanted. Pitiful places, 
these ships’ graveyards. And the Alice, queen in her 
day, was alone. That made Captain Harvey feel for 
her all the more. 

He limped back, muttering to himself, peering across 
the lagoon at the figures working on the Golden Eagle. 
Was the Golden Eagle, his ship, to join the Alice? 
Monkey and O’Driscoll and Ferguson, with the Kana- 
kas from the Joyous, had been working at her for 
three weeks now—ever since the death of Marotea and 
Lacey and Black Pompey. Captain Harvey, then, his 
leg still in splints, had made them carry him down 
to the beach, and all day had sat in the shade of a 
palm, watching. Now that he had been walking for 
three days he came and went as he liked. Lin had 
made a wonderful job of him. 

He came opposite the schooner; waved his stick. 

“Eagle, ahoy !’ 

Lin’s head appeared over the rails. 

“Want to come aboard, daddy?” 

“Aye, aye, sir!’ the old man bellowed, then 
chuckled to himself. “Have to ask my daughter’s 
permission to come aboard my own ship, have I? A 
nice state things are getting to.” 

Lin swung down over the side, into the boat. Cap- 
tain Harvey watched her with affectionate pride as she 
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picked up the oars and pulled towards him. Her 
head was bare, her sleeves rolled up above her elbows. 
She looked like a kid of about fifteen, Harvey thought, 
until you looked into her eyes. Then you realized she 
was a woman. And a remarkably pretty one. Funny 
how quickly she’d grown. 

The boat grounded, and Lin sprang ashore. 

“In you get, dad.” 

Captain Harvey obeyed, settling himself in the 
stern. With a heave Lin floated the boat, then 
clambered in, skirt above her knees, balancing instinc- 
tively. Captain Harvey noticed for the first time 
how brown and healthy she’d become—like a boy after 
the summer holidays. Not that she had ever been deli- 
cate, of course. . 

“What’re you thinking about, dad?” 

“You,” Harvey said, and made her blush. “How 
you’ve grown, Lin!” 

“Can’t expect me to be a kid always, can you?” 

“You'll be having babies of your own next.” 

Her eyes were frank and steady—so steady. 

“T hope so, daddy.” 

“Good girl!” 

The boat bumped lightly against the schooner, 
sheered off, touched again. Harvey caught at the 
ladder that hung down the side, climbed to the deck. 
It was clean and neat as it had been the day the Golden 
Eagle sailed from Panama. True, the brasswork 
hadn’t been polished; but all traces of the damage 
wrought by the storm had been cleared away. Cap- 
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tain Harvey grunted his approval. Essentials came 
first. 

As Lin came in over the side, Ferguson appeared 
from below. He was drenched and none too clean, his 
face smeared with soot from a lantern, his hair, grown 
rather long, tossed and hanging down over his fore- 
head. He brushed it back with one wrist, adding a 
little more dirt to his brow. He looked very much a 
boy just then. 

“Hullo, skipper. How’re we getting on?” 

“You can tell me that, my boy. Is she holed?” 

“Not badly, anyway. She may be, but we haven’t 
found it yet.” 

“Glory be!’ said the old man joyfully. ‘‘And have 
you found the leak?” 

Ferguson nodded. 

“Pretty bad, but it can be mended, Monkey says. 
I know nothing about that sort of thing. Trouble is, 
how are we to patch it below water?” 

“Pump her out, of course.” 

“But it comes in as fast as we pump it out.” 

“You don’t see what I mean. Pump her empty at 
low tide, and float her ashore when the tide turns, 
seen 

“The water comes in too fast for that,” Ferguson 
said patiently. “It rises inside her at the same speed 
as it rises outside, and as a consequence she doesn’t 
lift at all. You understand?” 

Captain Harvey pulled at his lower lip, scowling. 
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“Don’t plague me, boy,” he said. “What're you go- 
ing to do about it?” 

“We're putting in bulkheads, enclosing the leak, you 
know. They'll prevent the water from spreading all 
through the hull. But it’s hard work down there, with 
the water up to our waists even at low tide.” 

“Aye, I suppose it is. And what’re you doing, Lin?’ 

“T’m responsible for the deck and the cabins. Don’t 
you think the deck’s nice, dad?” 

“What about all the brass? Ruined, every scrap of 
it—ruined. Apart from that, you’ve not done so badly 
at all. But I’d sooner see her afloat, and dirty, than 
breaking her back here, and clean.”’ 

“You'll see her afloat in a few days,” Ferguson said 
confidently. “We're safe so long as the weather holds 
good.” 

“Tf it does,” Harvey grunted. “After that blow that 
landed her here it’s been fine for six weeks on end, so 
it’s about time something else turned up. Once it does, 
she’s gone.” 

“Tf it gives us another two days,” Ferguson said, 
“we're right. Just another two days.” 

He went below again. 

Captain Harvey limped to the stern, looked out over 
the sea. 

“Good job your mother’s not alive, Lin; she’d think 
we were drowned.” 

Lin nodded wordlessly. 

The thudding of hammers, muffled, faint, came from 
the bowels of the schooner. 
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“Good boy, that Ferguson,” the old man murmured. 
“Tf the Eagle’s to be got off at all, I think he and Mon- 
key should manage it.” 

Lin agreed with him. Somehow, the sound of 
hammers was reassuring. 

Two days later, in the afternoon, as the tide rose 
Monkey and O'Driscoll pumped steadily. The water 
came up slowly, inch by inch. The reef was covered, 
hidden. Waves from the open sea swung in, creaming 
against the schooner’s sides, advancing on the beach in 
a myriad armies. 

“TI wonder ?” Ferguson said, standing beside the girl 
in the stern. 

“T’m sure she’ll float,’ Lin said. 

The Golden Eagle trembled, shivered throughout her 
length. She was alive again. Captain Harvey swore 
strange oaths. 

The tide rose, careless alike of the damage or the 
good it did. The Golden Eagle lifted a little in the 
stern, dipped her bow. The grating of coral against her 
sides seemed terribly loud. Gulls rose from her rigging 
as she rolled, settling herself. Monkey cursed murmur- 
ously as he worked. O’Driscoll, a man living in the 
past, seemed not to care what happened, seemed utterly 
detached, with no more sympathy than a machine. 

“Oh!” Lin said, clutching Ferguson’s arm. The 
Golden Eagle had moved. 

“Think that’s enough, now, Monkey,” Ferguson said, 
“We'll try towing her.” 
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“Hot work,” Monkey grinned. “Hot work.” He 
followed Ferguson into the boat, picked up an oar. 

“You think those bulkheads will hold?” 

“Certain. And, once we get her aground, a day’s 
work should see her right.” 

“Think she’s shifting?” Ferguson said, tugging at 
his oar, watching the schooner. The rope that came 
over her bow tightened, slackened, tightened again, as 
the oars gripped. 

“Hard to say. Lay toa few minutes.” 

They rested for some time, then Captain Harvey 
waved and shouted to them. 

“She’s afloat now.” 

“Put your back into it, Ferguson,’’ Monkey gasped. 
“T’m pulling you round.” 

“Like hell you are! She’s moving, Monkey.” 

The Golden Eagle was moving—slowly, almost im- 
perceptibly, with no more than the tiniest of ripples at 
her cut-water, but moving. Each wave brought her 
forward a few inches. O’Driscoll came to life, ran 
for’ard, and white canvas bellied out from her fore- 
mast. She leaned over a little, slid across the reef into 
the lagoon. A wonderful thing, this rebirth of a lovely 
ship—a thing to bring curses to a sailor’s lips and tears 
to his eyes. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE TREASURE 


HAT evening Lin walked with Ferguson along 
the beach into the west. The sun was dipping 
down towards the sea, staining it red and gold 

and scarlet, throwing shadows across the waves. A 
peace as of Nirvana had descended on Motai. 

“So it’s all finished,” Lin said. 

Ferguson glanced at her. 

“You're glad?” 

“Sorry. It’s been wonderful.” 

“Brightened life up for a while, eh?” 

“That’s just it,” the girl said earnestly. “It’s been 
romantic, and I think most lives are rather dull with- 
out romance, aren’t they?” 

“T should imagine so,’ Ferguson said. “It’s the 
spice of existence.” 

She looked at him with her candid eyes. 

“Are you going to chuck it now?” 

“Chuck what?” 

“All this,’ She waved one eloquent hand. “The 
knocking round, the adventure. Are you going back 
to take up the real estate business in New York?” 

“Could I, after this?’ Ferguson wondered. “I don’t 


think so.” 
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“You're a fool if you do,” Lin said. 

“I’ve been thinking I’ll get the pater to buy me a 
schooner, and start me up as a trader out here. That a 
good idea?” 

“Oh, splendid!” 

“H’m!” Ferguson said. 

They came to where the island curved around to the 
north, stood there watching the sun. It hovered a 
while, resting on the rim of the ocean. It was red and 
glowing, like a Chinese lantern ever so far away. 
Stretching to it from Motai, the waves danced crimson. 

“A path for fairies,’ Lin said. Then she clutched 
Ferguson’s arm. “The path of the sun! It is, it is!” 

“Seems to lead to that rock,” Ferguson said gravely, 
pointing. A few hundred yards out, a rock thrust itself 
above the waves some twenty or thirty feet, sheer and 
black in the middle of the crimson path. 

But the girl was serious. 

“Can't you see? That’s what he meant. He says 
to follow to its end the path of the sun. That means 
to its end of Motai, doesn’t it? And that rock is its end 
on Motai.” 

“The most westerly point, certainly,” Ferguson mur- 
mured. “If you'll wait for me here, Lin, I'll see if 
there’s anything in it. Probably it’s only coincidence, 
though.” 

He waded into the lagoon, struck out. The rock 
loomed high and black against the sky. Birds rose from 
it as he approached. 

He climbed a steep side, clinging with fingers and 
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toes, careless enough in the knowledge that water lay 
beneath him, reached the top. The rock was hollow, 
cup-shaped. He peered down into gathering shadows, 
saw something that seemed out of place, climbed down. 
A big iron box, brass-bound, rusted. Fragments of 
rock lay about; he took one weighing ten or twelve 
pounds, smashed with it at the lock that held the lid of 
the box. The lock, eaten through with rust, gave soon. 
He pulled at the lid, hammered it open. A mass of 
sacking that reeked of oil confronted him. 

He pulled the sacking aside, came to something small 
in a covering of oiled silk. What the devil was it? A 
book! The title was gone from a torn cover; only the 
headings of chapters remained. Ferguson read a little 
of the first. 

“We took the path of the sun, my fancies and 

I, to where isles are green in a sea of blue...” 

Ferguson slipped the book back into its bag of silk, 
rested it on the lid of the box. More sacking. He 
pulled it aside, saw the dull gleam of gold. Mad Fer- 
guson had melted his wealth, molded it into bars. 

Ferguson turned from the gold, stared at the sky. 
Shadows were chasing one another from pole to pole, 
like swallows before they head south. Here at his feet 
lay wealth undreamed.... 

Lin’s voice came faintly from the shore. 

“Any luck?” 

Ferguson put the little book back in the box, 
slammed down the lid. A schooner, blue skies and 
seas, the song of the wind in the rigging and the palms. 
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Adventure, and the great romance of precarious living. 
And, perhaps... . 

“Yes. It’s here all right.” 

“Oh, you’re not teasing.” 

“No, I’m not teasing, Lin.” 

He swam unhurriedly ashore, shook himself, fell in 
by her side as she turned back towards the hut. She 
was very quiet, very thoughtful. 

“Disappointed, Lin?” 

“No. Are you?” 

“No. I was just wondering if it’d be possible to be 
rich, and to live the life I want to live. What d’you 
think?” 

“Of course it would. Money’s harmful only when 
it’s in the wrong hands.” 

“You'd prefer to knock around just the same, sort of 
scraping along, never worrying one way or the other ?” 

“Yes. For a while, anyway.” 

“For a while, yes,’ Ferguson murmured, looking at 
her. “TI suppose we'll feel different about it some day.’ 

“Maybe.” Her clear eyes searched his face. He 
was looking into the future, seeing visions. Some day, 
of course, when youth and the love of life weren’t run- 
ning so strong in his veins. .. . 

That was to taste the sweetness of life. To live as 
you wanted to live, with a clean heart and the pleasure 
of a child, looking at things as you met them, hiding 
nothing from yourself, having, perhaps, nothing to hide. 
That was to know happiness, and to love was to share it 
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with the one you loved. The wind in your face and the 
sun on your cheek. The patter of rain. 

“Monkey’ll buy an island somewhere and make him- 
self a king,” Ferguson chuckled. 

“He'll settle down, I think.” 

“But life’s before us, Lin.” 

She slipped one arm through his. 

“What’re we going to make of it?” 

“Something good . . . together,” he said. 

“Oh, yes; together.” 

Shadows fell about them as they kissed. 
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